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Book the First. 
A PRINCESS OF TULLE. 


CHAPTER VII. 


DOROTHEA. 


‘My name is Dorothea,’ she said. 
‘I love to be called thus; it is my 
name. Society may give me others, 
but they are foreign to me. For 
those who appreciate and esteem 
me I shall always be Dorothea— 
the true worshipper of God. Can 
there be a higher name ? 

‘My father was a rich English 
country gentleman, the only de- 
scendant of an old family once 
very celebrated, but now almost 
lost in oblivion. My mother was 
an Italian—a Roman. I have ever 
considered myself more of an Ita- 
lian than an English woman ; all 
my sympathies, from my earliest 
youth, have been for Italy—for 
Italy, the empire of the sun, as 
Corinne calls it. The dearest wish 
of my heart is to be the imperson- 
ation of Corinne. What Madame 
de Staél describes her heroine to 
have been, I feel I may become 
one day. I may never be crowned 
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at the Capitol as she was, but I 
shall leave no stone unturned to 
deserve that prize. You may think 
my words strange; I fear you can 
hardly understand me yet. What 
can you know of what I feel here ?’ 
laying her hand on her heart. 
‘Such natures as mine are always 
misunderstood. But it does not 
matter; I know myself, that is 
enough for me. Whatever else I 
may doubt, I shall always believe 
in myself, and that alone will carry 
me through everything ; nay, it will 
even give me the unworldly Ar- 
chimedean fulcrum with which to 
move the world.’ 

She said this in earnest measured 
tones, and raised her clasped hands 
as she paused, while her whole 
countenance became again as if 
inspired with a celestial fire ; then 
she continued more rapidly, and 
in a lower tone : 

‘I never was like other girls. 
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Although I am a woman, I always 
felt that I possessed the ardour, 
judgment, and courage of a man, 
though I possessed none of a man’s 
physical characteristics, which I 
never envied ; for I know full well 
the value of female beauty, and the 
influence it has over men. Yet I 
feel my superior strength, and wish 
that the customs of society would 
permit me to fill my natural sphere 
of life ; to be occupied, as men are, 
in more useful and more noble em- 
ployments ; to undertake duties, 
cares, and responsibilities that 
would fully satisfy the longings of 
my ardent nature. When quite a 
child I used to drive and ride by 
myself about my father’s place in 
the country, where we always lived. 
My dearest friends, my only play- 
mates for months at a time, were 
horses and dogs. I would often rise 
with the first streaks of dawn, and 
go out with my dogs to chase the 
deer in the park, for I was forbidden 
to do so in the day-time. Yet I was 
by no means a tom-boy, as you 
may, perhaps, imagine; for I loved 
reading and study, and before I 
was ten years old I used to read 
daily every newspaper that came 
into the house, and I knew by 
heart the histories of Rome and 
England. But my strong energy 
needed relaxation, and I rode wild- 
ly, as no girl ever rode before, over 
hill and valley, to the consternation 
of all our neighbours, and to the 
great displeasure of my father. To 
sit still and sew or embroider was 
to me a dreary imprisonment ; 
household duties were a drudgery. 
I could not put up with any re- 
straint, dictation, or parental au- 
thority ; and yet I loved my parents 
—my mother especially, and it was 
she who first awakened in me the 
desire of liberating Italy, and iden- 
tifying myself with that great coun- 
try, the love of which now so 
ardently burns in my breast. She, 
poor soul! loved me dearly. Hers 
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was a great and noble mind. She 
was a true Roman matron, but 
habit and feebleness of body had 
made of her a slave to the con- 
ventionalities of society. She in- 
spired me with the sacred ardour 
of a patriot, but she herself never 
felt its power, never experienced 
its delights.’ 

She bit her lips, while a bitter 
smile played around them. 

‘My father never understood 
me. He was a plain English gen- 
tleman, fond of hunting and his 
home. He knew nothing of Italy, 
and cared less. He loved my 
mother dearly, because she was 
gentle and sweet and loving; but 
he never loved me. I was his 
only daughter, the sole heiress to 
his estates and lands, and I was 
to be a true English lady, accord- 
ing to the common acceptation of 
that word. I was to devote myself 
to the cares of the estate, learn 
how to manage his business, be- 
come acquainted with the best 
system of agriculture, superintend 
all the domestic arrangements, and 
believe, as he believed, that there 
was no country like England, and 
no happiness like that of being the 
wife of an English nobleman. In 
fact, I was to feel everything I did 
not feel, do everything I hated and 
despised, and believe everything I 
did not believe. I was to love the 
dreary old church in which my 
grandfathers used to sleep, while 
some old clergyman, their creature 
and their parasite, enlarged upon 
their virtues to the country people, 
and set them up, each in due suc- 
cession, as worthy models of all 
the Christian virtues. I was to go 
twice every Sunday to that church, 
and listen in silence and with re- 
verence to the expounding of doc- 
trines that my heart told me could 
not be true. I was to take an in- 
terest in the county families in our 
neighbourhood, and amuse them 
after dinner, singing songs for 
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them which they were as utterly 
unable to understand as I was to 
appreciate their long-winded dis- 
cussions on farming and fox-hunt- 
ing. I was to arrange everything 
about the home, and see that the 
housekeeper did her duty, and 
take a pleasure in attending the 
school in the village, and minis- 
tering to the necessities of the 
poor about the place. But I was 
not like Lady Laura ; I could find 
no pleasure in these things. I 
only cared for the world, and all 
that I might do in it. I loved to 
do good, but not in that small 
circumscribed way. I wanted the 
whole world to profit by my good 
actions, and I longed to be the 
deliverer of humanity at large from 
their fetters and miseries, not the 
benefactor of a few poor cottagers 
in a little corner of a small island. 
I hated living under the shadow of 
my ancestors’ memories. I was 
not one of them, and I envied not 
the marble tablets that enumerated 
their private homely virtues in that 
little church I so hated. ‘When 
I die,” I used to say, “I must 
have a great monument raised to 
my memory—a monument before 
which future generations shall 
pause astounded—or else I would 
rather not live at all.” So when 
my poor mother died, and I was 
left alone with my father, I rebelled 
against his “this you must be,” 
and “this you must not be,” “a 
woman’s heart must be of such a 
size, and not larger,” “a woman’s 
mind must be controlled, and never 
allowed to outstep the limits of fe- 
minine occupations.” So I adopted 
the only means by which a woman 
can obtain freedom of action and 
thought—I married.’ 

She paused for a moment as if 
to take breath, then continued : 

‘I did not love the man I took 
for a husband, but I liked him 
better than any other man I knew. 
Indeed, the few men I had ever 
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seen fell so short of the great ideal 
I had formed in my own mind of 
what a true man should be, that I 
had given up the hope of ever 
finding him long before I met 
Colonel Champion. 

‘The Colonel is an American, 
and a great part of his life has been 
passed in the States, that country 
of freedom and perfect independ- 
ence which in those days seemed 
to me the model of what all nations 
should be. Alas, I have since 
been there, and I know now what 
liberty and independence and free 
thought are according to American 
ideas. That dream of my youth, 
like so many others, has now 
vanished. But, to resume my his- 
tory, Colonel Champion loved and 
admired me. My free independ- 
ent spirit fascinated him, and he 
was all affection and love towards 
me. I had always longed for 
sympathy and affection, and I had 
found so little of that hitherto, 
though many men had paid their 
court to me. But I always dis- 
trusted their professions of love. I 
was an heiress, and heiresses are 
so seldom loved for themselves, 
that the idea of being married for 
my money appalled me. I was 
sure, at least, that the admiration 
of Colonel Champion was for my- 
self, not for my estates ; and I was 
fascinated by his gentle disposition, 
sweet temper, and, perhaps, a little 
by his good looks, as a young man 
might have been by the sweet cha- 
racter and pretty face of a young 
girl. My ardent nature clung to 
him, and I married him. I knew 
I should have to marry some one 
sooner or later, and he was the 
pleasantest man of my acquaint- 
ance ; besides, I knew that I could 
rule him, and that my word would 
be law to him. I could not have 
married a stern severe man like 
my father. I had had enough of 
obedience ; I wanted now to com- 
mand, 
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‘My father was at first opposed 
to the marriage. Colonel Cham- 
pion was younger than myself, 
could give me no position in the 
world, and was also very poor— 
three great sins in his eyes. He 
wanted me to marry a certain 
neighbour of ours, a lord whose 
estates joined his; but I hated 
that man, and threatened to run 
away and fly to America if he 
forced me to marry him; so he 
permitted me to marry the Colonel, 
believing that I was very much in 
love with him. Alas, how mistaken 
he was! After our marriage settle- 
ments had been properly arranged, 
and all my money entirely settled 
upon myself, so that my husband 
should not be able to touch a 
penny of it without my permission, 
we were married, and soon after- 
wards started to spend our honey- 
moon in America. We had not 
been long there before I received 
the news of my father’s death. I 
was now a rich woman, and I felt 
myself for the first time in my life 
a free being; for I had made my 
husband promise before I married 
him that he would never object to 
any of my plans, and that he would 
help me to the best of his ability in 
anything I might happen to take 
in hand. My dreams of domestic 
felicity had completely vanished be- 
fore this. I knew then as well as 
I know now that I did not love my 
husband, and that he could never 
really love me, for he would never be 
able to comprehend my nature ; but 
I also knew that I could depend 
upon him, and that, instead of a 
hindrance to me, he would try his 
best to become my devoted com- 
panion through life, however little 
I might seem to care for him. So 
I was happy at last.’ 

These latter sentences were ut- 
tered in a low tone ; and when she 
had finished she paused, as if her 
words had raised a crowd of recol- 
lections not wholly pleasing to 
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her. She now breathed more 
freely, as if a great weight were off 
her mind, and, rising from her 
chair, continued, in calmer tones, 
as follows : 

‘I am now on my way to Italy, 
the country I love best in the world. 
I have made my husband promise 
that he will not pause,whatever may 
happen, until its final deliverance 
and unity has been accomplished. 
The unity of Italy is the one dream 
of my life that will never vanish. 
Cavour, Massimo d’Azeglio, Daniel 
Manin, Mazzini, and Garibaldi are 
my friends. I have had several 
private communications from them. 
They are honest patriots, who wish, 
as I do, that Italymay become once 
more the great country it was be- 
fore—the great country God des- 
tined it to be; and my money, 
perhaps also my counsels and 
advice, shall help them. I am 
going to Rome, where I have not 
been since I was a mere child. If 
I succeed in seeing that city the 
capital of Italy, and its people free 
and happy, I shall die contented ; 
the great dream of my life will 
have been realised.’ 

Her voice sank gradually lower 
and lower, and the earnestness of 
her gaze, which was now fixed on 
him, rendered her closing words 
most impressive. Her speech seem- 
ed to inspire Frank, and awakened 
in him a new feeling of enthusiasm, 
of which until that day he had been 
entirely ignorant. 

‘I told you the other day,’ she 
continued, looking him straight in 
the face, as if she would have fa- 
thomed the very depths of his soul, 
‘that I did not believe in chance, 
that I was what some men call a 
fatalist. I cannot think that I was 
wrecked on this northern island by 
mere accident, and that your being 
here to rescue me was also an ac- 
cident. No, there is a divine pro- 
vidence in heaven that rules our 
actions. It was destined we two 
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should meet, and we have met, 
though any one who had known 
us a fortnight ago would have 
laughed at the probability of such 
a sudden acquaintance. Heaven 
has thrown you in my path, Rey- 
mond; it cannot be without a 
purpose. You are young, strong, 
impressionable, of a generous dis- 
position, a nobleman by birth and 
by nature, and the heir to immense 
wealth. I expect great things from 
you. Do not tell me that I have 
been mistaken,’ she added anxi- 
ously, whilst her eyes met his with 
an imploring gaze. 

‘No, Mrs. Champion. I fear I 
was not born to be a great man, 
but I assure you that I greatly 
sympathise with your cause ; and 
that if there is anything in my 
power that I can do to assist in or 
forward your plans, I shall ever be 
ready to place myself at your ser- 
vice. You may count upon me.’ 

She pressed his hand in silence, 
while a tear ran down her fair 
cheek. His noble words had 
greatly touched her. 

‘Thank you! thank you!’ she 
said, after a short pause. ‘I knew 
Icould not be mistaken. Ah, God 
be thanked for having brough: us 
to these regions, where, amidst the 
cold winds and blighting storms of 
the north, I have at last discovered 
a true and noble heart. Ah, if 
there were only a few more men 
like you in the world, the struggle 
for liberty would not be so diffi- 
cult. But I have courage. I shall 
yet live to see the unity of Italy 
and the complete regeneration of 
mankind. I feel it—I know it. 
The fire that burns within me will 
not be extinguished until this 
double task be accomplished.’ 

As she said this her whole coun- 
tenance became as if inspired. As 
she stood there, erect before him, 
the classical outlines of her grace- 
ful figure expanded, and her beau- 
tiful face radiant with excitement, 
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she seemed indeed like the genius 
of that Italy which as yet existed 
only in her mind’s eye. Frank, 
though unable to comprehend the 
lofty motives and noble ideas of 
this woman, was yet so fascinated 
by her look and by the strange 
power of her words, that taking 
her hand in his he kissed it rever- 
ently, as an old Athenian youth 
would have kissed the hand of a 
sibyl. 

* You are a true hero, by Jove!’ 
he exclaimed, with the enthusiasm 
of a boy excited by the relation of 
the adventures of a great soldier 
whose courage he could hardly 
realise. ‘Though my life has 
been very different from yours, 
and though such noble glorious 
thoughts never entered my poor 
head, yet believe me, beautiful 
Dorothea, I can quite enter into 
the ardour of your noble struggle 
to free yourself and the country 
you so dearly love from the bonds 
of petty tyrants and modern con- 
ventionalities that make slaves of 
men. Ah, how well I can ima- 
gine all you have had to endure!’ 

‘You are a noble youth, Rey- 
mond,’ she said, without with- 
drawing her hand, which he still 
held in his. ‘I was not mistaken 
when I imagined that you could 
understand me; but you know 
not what you say when you tell 
me that you can imagine what I 
have had to suffer during my 
father’s lifetime. How could you? 
You are a man, and can make your 
own way, and I daresay nothing 
ever disarranged your plans. No, 
you can never imagine what it is 
to have a man’s force of genius in 
you, feel your power, know the 
extent of your ambition, and yet 
have to suffer the mortification of 
being a woman.’ 

‘Nay, I think you are wrong 
there ; the very idea of your being 
a woman, and a beautiful woman, 
born to fascinate, will ever be a 
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great thing in your favour. Men 
may despise other men, however 
clever, however brave, but no man 
could resist the influence of your 
beauty. Ah, you will be a queen 
one of these days if you only wish 
it.’ 

‘A queen! I do not desire a 
crown. Ah, Reymond! I fear 
even you will never be able to 
comprehend Dorothea.’ 

That evening, when every one 
in the castle had retired to dress 
for dinner, Mrs. Champion flung 
herself on her knees in her bed- 
room, while her maid in the ad- 
joining dressing-room was preparing 
the dress she was to wear, and in 
soul-stirring accents cried aloud, 

‘Great God, whom I alone wor- 
ship and revere! teach me to put 
my trust only in Thee; teach me 
to love Thee and none other. 
Thou art the soul of the universe, 
and I would be so merged in Thy 
existence as to feel, hope, live only 
in Thee. Oh, purge my nature 
from all earthly passions, teach me 
to be above human weaknesses, for 
I know that Thou canst alone com- 
prehend and guide me. If I have 
reasoned wrongly, if my hopes are 
vain, let the light of Thy pure truth 
transform my inner soul, make it 
a glorious mirror that shall reflect 
only Thy perfect love. Turn my 
nature into a star, that with other 
stars, a full heaven of joy, diffusing 
harmony, round Thee, their sun, 
shall revolve, and from Thee, their 
sun, alone derive form, power, 
and life-enkindling love. Reveal 
Thyself to me, poor creature of 
Thy making though I be, and be 
my allinall. Let Thy soul descend 
through all my faculties, and per- 
mit Dorothea to be one of Thy 
ministering angels upon earth, yet 
for ever remain pure of earthly 
sins, that will alone degrade her 
Youl and sever her from Thee.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A MORNING WALK. 


To every one except, perhaps, 
her cousin, Jack Howard, for whom 
she entertained a very decided 
tenderness, Lady Laura Londes- 
dale was cold, distant, and re- 
served ; yet for this eccentric Mrs. 
Champion, who had so strangely 
and unexpectedly become their 
guest, she manifested from the 
first a warm and ardent sympathy. 

She was not strong-minded, but 
she had a great idea of woman’s 
powers, and of her own in par- 
ticular ; and Dorothea’s great mind 
and ambitious ideas were to her as 
a revelation of what women might 
be, of what she herself would like 
to become, though certainly in 
another way. 

From her youth every one had 
bowed down to her. She was the 
earl’s eldest daughter, and the 
earl was the sovereign of all he 
surveyed. Her mother, a poor 
weak creature, whose only occu- 
pation in life seemed to have been 
that of annually adding a new 
member to the noble house of 
Londesdale, had been the first to 
acknowledge her supremacy, and 
since Lady Westra’s death Lady 
Laura had been queen of the 
island. Though by nature cold 
and unsympathising, she had from 
the first taken the greatest interest 
in everything that related to the 
management of her father’s estates 
and to the well-being of his 
tenants. And the latter had long 
been accustomed to look up to 
her, if not with love, at least with 
respect and affection. She went 
about a great deal amongst the 
poor on this small island, which 
she had grown to look upon as her 
especial domain; walking into 
cottages without knocking, and 
asking, in her imperative way, 
questions which the good fish- 
wives, perhaps, did not always 
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care to answer, yet which they 
dared not openly resent. 

The doctor, her father’s factor, 
and even the minister, were her 
slaves. They always consulted 
her about everything, and dared 
not do anything in their various 
departments without first asking 
her advice. She loved to rule, yet 
she was always kind-hearted and 
straightforward in everything she 
did, and these poor ignorant 
islanders, removed from all con- 
tact with the outer world, had 
learnt to regard her as a superior 
being, whose keen shrewd intellect 
could never lead them astray. 

But, though so proud and self- 
contained, Lady Laura experienced 
at times a certain longing for sym- 
pathy and guidance, which until 
now no one she had ever met 
seemed competent to give her. 
Perhaps this was the reason why 
she looked up to her English 
cousin with such admiring eyes. 
She knew him to be a scapegrace, 
and a man who led a fast godless 
life about town. But she knew 
he was clever in worldly matters, 
and that he possessed a vast and 
varied experience of what was 
‘right to do’ from a mundane 
point of view ; and though so self- 
reliant and so clever in all house- 
hold and business matters, knew 
perfectly well how ignorant she 
was of the ways and customs of 
society, and felt that the opinions 
of such a man could not but be 
highly serviceable to her. And 
doubtless this was also the reason 
why she took so kindly to this 
Mrs. Champion, and listened so 
attentively to all she said. 

Mrs. Champion was evidently a 
woman of the world, a woman 
who knew both men and things 
thoroughly. She also belonged to 
that world of which Laura herself 
knew so little, and in which it was 
her ambition one day to play a 
part ; and though she could hardly 
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agree with all Mrs. Champion’s 
ideas, and was as utterly unable to 
comprehend her vast mind and 
noble sentiments as was every one 
else, she felt that for her at least, 
who knew nothing of the world, 
and who yet longed to rule it, the 
views of such a woman were at all 
events worth hearing. 

Dorothea, too, was instinctively 
drawn towards Lady Laura. She 
saw at once that she possessed a 
great mind and a vast ambition ; 
but she mistrusted her, and hardly 
ever felt quite at ease in her 
presence, though she was all kind- 
ness and affection towards her. 
Her open nature, that was all heart 
and impulse, could not sympathise 
with the cold reserve of the less 
enthusiastic and unimpressionable 
character of Lady Laura. 

The day following that on which 
Dorothea had related the history 
of her life to Frank happened to 
be Sunday. 

Lord Westra, who was an elder 
of the Church, and therefore con- 
sidered it his duty to attend divine 
service regularly, rose from his bed 
on that day early enough ; and he 
and his daughter, accompanied by 
Jack Howard, who in London used 
to boast at his mess that he never 
went to church, repaired directly 
after breakfast to the kirk in the 
village hard by. 

Mrs. Champion had begged the 
previous night to be excused from 
going. She did not feel very well, 
she said, and the wet weather and 
the dampness of the atmosphere 
were very bad for her. So she did 
not get up to breakfast, and re- 
mained in her room till late in the 
afternoon writing letters to her 
Italian friends. 

Marie never went to church. 
Though on every other subject 
she gently gave way to the opinions 
of Lady Laura, and was entirely 
submissive to her, in this one 
thing not even that imperious 
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young lady could persuade her to 
follow her example. ‘I was 
brought up a Catholic,’ she said, 
‘ and no earthly consideration shall 
ever persuade me to change my 
religion.’ 

It was a fine dry morning, for a 
wonder, and as all the children 
had gone to the kirk with their 
father and sister, Frank, who had 
never been but once, when he 
found the Scotch service a great 
deal too long and too dull to suit 
him, asked Marie if she would 
take a walk by the sea with him, 
to which she reluctantly consented. 

‘I wonder if Lady Laura will 
be angry when she hears that we 
have gone out together? she 
said. 

‘Angry! Why should she be 
angry, I should like to know? 
She and I often take long walks 
together.’ 

‘Ah, but she is so much older 
than I am. And then she is a 
lady, and can do what she likes. 
No one would ever think of 
criticising /er conduct.’ 

‘Nonsense, Miss Gautier. As 
if you were not as much a lady as 
she is!’ 

The lovely girl turned pale. 

‘ Ah, if you knew all you would 
not say that,’ she murmured ; but 
Frank was too much ofa gentleman 
to pay any attention to words 
which he believed only her natural 
modesty prompted her to utter. 

Every day he thought he dis- 
covered something new to admire 
in that sweet creature ; and that 
morning, as they strolled together 
along the shore, he really believed 
that there could not possibly be 
such another girl in the whole 
world. She was not a visionary 
and an enthusiast like the divine 
Dorothea, whose spirit soared to 
heights where his could hardly 
follow her ; she was, in his eyes at 
least, infinitely more beautiful. 

The sky was cloudless, and the 
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sea lay blue and tranquil at their 
feet ; it was a truly beautiful day, 
and Nature seemed to rejoice as it 
reflected everywhere around them 
the clear yet temperate rays of 
the sun, which shone high up in 
the heavens with a brilliancy which, 
in a less northern country, would 
have been blinding to the eves. 

Marie was in high spirits, and 
her lovely face beamed with smiles. 
It was evident to him that she felt 
happy in his company, and that to 
her his conversation—which he 
well knew Dorothea would have 
considered frivolous and common- 
place—was highly interesting and 
engrossing. 

He loved her. He could not 
disguise the fact ; but he was afraid 
of betraying himself to her, for he 
well knew that anything like love 
between them would be incom- 
patible with the world’s ‘ideas.’ 
So he talked to her on various 
subjects which he believed to be 
innocent enough, yet throwing 
such passion into his words, and 
bestowing such loving looks upon 
her all the time, that a much less 
quick-sighted woman than Marie 
could net but have seen what was 
passing through his mind. 

The poor French girl loved this 
handsome and fair young stranger; 
she loved him with all the ardour 
of a first love ; but she, too, knew 
the great difference in their worldly 
position, and she tried her best to 
smother within her the passion 
which he had so easily awakened 
in her young heart. 

Any other woman, perhaps, in 
her position would have tried her 
best to captivate the wealthy 
Master of Rollingford, over whom 
she felt she already exercised 
such a strong influence. But 
Marie seemed above the worldly 
desires of her sex ; and the very 
fact of his being the only son of a 
peer, and the heir to one of the 
finest estates in England, caused 
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her to try all the more to hide her 
feelings, and, if possible, even to 
conquer them. But this was be- 
yond her, and the more she tried 
to disguise her love for him, the 
more the love with which she 
inspired him seemed to increase. 

They had walked a long way, 
and were returning towards the 
castle by a short cut across the 
fields, when, seized by some strange 
idea, she asked him, 

‘Tell me, Monsieur Reymond, 
have you long known this friend 
of yours, Captain Howard ?” 

Frank was at first astonished at 
her unexpected question ; but the 
way in which she had addressed 
him seemed to him irresistible— 
his name sounded so soft and 
sweet from her lovely lips. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘I have 
known him for some time ; he is a 
great deal older than I am, but he 
is a frequent visitor at my father’s 
house, and we are rather intimate.’ 

Marie walked on in silence for 
some moments. 

‘I do not know why,’ she said, 
after a time, ‘but somehow or 
other I mistrust that man. He is 
very fast, is he not?” 

‘Fast! Well, yes, perhaps; but 
certainly not more so than most 
men. He has seen a deal of life, 
and gone the pace, as we used to 
say at the “ Varsity ;’ yet he is a 
good-natured fellow, and would do 
any one a kind turn if he could.’ 

‘You may be right, of course. 
What can I know of fashionable 
men? Yet his dark face and 
strongly marked features put one 
so dreadfully in mind of a bird of 
prey. Did you ever see Captain 
Bravo ? 

‘Captain Bravo!—that fellow 
who broke the bank at Homburg, 
and was afterwards found out 
cheating at cards at some club or 
other in Paris! No. But pray 
how came you to know anything 
about him? I thought you were 
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from the country, and had never 
mixed in society.’ 

The pretty face of the French 
girl flushed scarlet. It was clear 
that in a moment of excitement she 
had been betrayed into alluding to 
something she evidently wished to 
keep secret. 

*I have seen him once,’ she said 
hurriedly, trying to hide her con- 
fusion. ‘Some one pointed him 
out to me one day in the Bois at 
Paris. That is all I know about 
him.’ 

Frank looked at her in astonish- 
ment. 

‘And why do you mention him 
now ?” 

‘Oh, nothing !—only, strange to 
say, this friend of yours, Captain 
Howard, put me in mind of him; 
but of course the two men must be 
very different, though they are so 
much alike.’ 

‘You think, then, that my friend 
resembles this famous cheat?” 

‘Yes ; perhaps more in the cold 
cynical expression of his face and 
in the gleam of his eyes than in 
mere features. It may be silly of 
me, but I do not like those eyes 
nor their expression ; it is that of 
a wicked and depraved nature, 
believe me!’ 

Frank laughed. What could an 
innocent inexperienced girl like 
this know of men’s natures? He 
turned the coaversation, and Marie 
was only too glad to make him for- 
get what she had said. Soon after- 
wards they reached the castle, and 
parted at the door. 


CHAPTER IX. 
DOROTHEA’S RELIGION, 


THE service at the kirk at 
Westra was a very long one, the 
two services being thrown into one 
on account of the long distance 
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some of the people had to come 
to it, and it was late in the after- 
noon when Lady Laura and the 
children returned to Inganess 
Castle. 

Luncheon was always served in 
the dining-room at two o'clock 
except on Sundays, when instead 
ofa regular luncheon a sort of high 
tea with cold meats and hot scones 
was served in the drawing-room, of 
which all the family partook, in- 
cluding the children, who usually 
had their dinner earlier in the day 
in their schoolroom. 

At four o'clock, therefore, they 
were all assembled in the drawing- 
room ; and, as was but natural, the 
conversation, which was general, 
ran on religious topics. 

Lady Laura, as we have already 
had occasion to see, was a staunch 
adherent of the Scotch Church, 
and firmly believed it superior to 
all others. She was, therefore, 
rather annoyed with her friends 
for not having gone with her to 
the kirk, and especially so with 
Marie, who, according to her 
ideas, was bound to obey her in 
all things on account of her de- 
pendent position. 

‘I suppose you Catholics,’ she 
said, in rather a supercilious man- 
ner, ‘consider yourselves so very 
superior, that you would think it 
wrong to attend divine worship in 
any church but your own ?” 

Marie’s face flushed, for she felt 
that these words were addressed 
to her in particular. 

‘No, Lady Laura,’ she replied, 
‘I do not think it wrong to go to 
a Protestant church; only as it is 
not my Church, I feel that I would 
rather not attend it, but prefer 
praying in my own room,’ 

‘So you have been praying, 
Marie! Ah, perhaps you have 
been praying for us! I daresay 
you consider us hopelessly lost, 
and pray to the Virgin daily that 
we may be converted.’ 
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‘Perverted you mean, cousin 
Laura,’ Jack Howard exclaimed 
laughingly. ‘But of course,’ he 
added, ‘mademoiselle thinks that 
her Church is the only true Church, 
and therefore it is quite natural 
that she should wish to see us all 
Roman Catholics.’ 

‘Yes, I daresay, and shut up in 
convents and monasteries,’ Lord 
Westra said, with his strong Scotch 
accent and a sneering laugh. 

‘What are convents and monas- 
teries, Laura dear?’ little Lord 
Inganess asked of his sister. 

‘Abominations of the Church 
of Rome, my dear, of which the 
less you know the better,’ she an- 
swered coldly, casting another angry 
glance towards the poor French girl. 

Marie’s eyes were dimmed with 
tears. It was easy to see that she 
was very sensitive on the subject 
of her religion. 

‘Ah, you may laugh at nuns 
and monks if you like,’ she said, 
drying the tears that had risen un- 
bidden to her eyes; ‘but where 
else could poor unhappy creatures 
find such a safe refuge from the 
world and all its sins and tempta- 
tions? Ah, wait till you have 
suffered and known what misery 
is, you won't be so hard then on 
those who seek in the cloisters of 
a holy house for the comfort which 
the hard, cruel, indifferent world 
denies them. I have not enough 
vocation to become a nun—would 
to God I had! But I have known 
what sorrow is, and I can well 
imagine what prompts women to 
take the veil and enter the house 
of God to devote themselves to 
His service until it pleases Him 
to call them away.’ 

Her voice was so full of pathos 
that the excitable Dorothea was 
moved. 

‘I shall ever be the last person 
in the world to stand up for the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome,’ 
she said, speaking with great ear- 
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nestness and feeling; ‘but yet I 
can very well imagine that there 
are plenty of women, and men too, 
who, not being strong enough to 
bear the troubles of life, are glad 
to seek a refuge from the world 
they are unable to confront within 
the walls of a religious house. For 
these poor creatures the arms of 
the Church of Rome are ever 
opened if they will only conform 
blindly to all her precepts, and 
will confide their consciences into 
her keeping.’ 

Lady Laura looked up at her 
not a little surprised, for she was 
certainly the last person in the 
world from whom one would have 
expected to hear the defence of 
monastic institutions. 

‘Surely you are not a Roman 
Catholic yourself, Mrs. Champion?’ 
she said. 

Dorothea smiled. 

‘No, certainly not,’ she replied. 
‘I consider that we are sent into 
this world to work, not to be idle, 
and that it is far nobler to bear 
our own burdens than to cast them 
on others. To bear our fate is to 
conquer it. But, alas, all are not 
like me! Many people in this 
world are but children still, and 
need the care of a tender mother 
to guide and sustain them. For 
such the Church of Rome is a true 
mother; and, though she may 
have many faults, her children 
would be unwise, and even wicked, 
to disbelieve in her powers of con- 
solation ; but, as I said before, I 
am none of these.’ 

‘ May I ask you, Mrs. Champion, 
to what Church you belong?’ said 
Frank, rising and taking a seat 
near her. 

‘I belong to no _ particular 
Church,’ she answered. ‘ My father 
was a Protestant, my mother a 
Ca*Lolic ; I know the good and 

e evil there is in both religions, 
but I myself do not belong to 
either.’ 
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‘And pray, then, what is your 
belief? for I can see you are a 
most religious woman, though you 
say you belong to no particular 
Church,’ 

‘Mine is the religion of the 
heart,’ she said, and her face be- 
came as if inspired, as it generally 
did when she spoke feelingly. ‘ My 
heart is the temple in which I 
worship God according to His own 
precepts, in spirit and in truth. I 
seldom attend any church made 
by men’s hands.’ 

‘But which do you consider the 
best religion ?” 

‘ All; for all are but parts of one 
complete whole. I will repeat to 
you some lines of an American 
poet whom I greatly admire, and 
which, perhaps, will give you a 
better idea of what I believe con- 
cerning religion than anything I 
might say : 

** All theories are thought-forms, that the 

mind 

Creates from its own knowledge, or its 
guess. 

God never yet revealed Himself in full, 

And never will. No intellectual form 

Is able to receive the Deity, 

Save as a crystal draws the solar light. 

This is my faith, that God reveals Himself 

To every man according to his state : 

Higher to highest minds; so lessening 
down 

To the dim verge of reason. I believe 

That there are faculties iu man that are 

Mind-organs for the Infinite to fill ; 

And that these may unfold without an end, 

And multiply without an end ; and all, 

Inter-pervaded by one common life, 

Inform the soul for ever. This I know, 

Or, knowing not, believe in as in God, 

But still my thought is circumscribed ; my 
faith 

Being the sum of all my added thoughts, 

And these the measure of the active mind,”’ 


There was a silence after this. 
It was Frank who broke it. 

*I quite agree with your Ameri- 
can poet, Mrs. Champion,’ he said. 
‘These have been my ideas for 
some time, only I never before 
found any one who could so well 
express them.’ 

‘I knew, Mr. Reymond, that 
you would agree with me,’ she 
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said ; and then, addressing herself 
entirely to him, as if he had been 
the only person present, she went 
on speaking thus: 

‘As the sun will continue to 
rise day after day over this ever- 
revolving planet, and will shed its 
light on each generation of men, 
so I believe each generation will 
also receive its corresponding share 
of religious light according to its 
capabilities of comprehension. 
This is why I say that every reli- 
gion is true.’ 

‘ That is all very well,’ exclaimed 
Lord Westra; ‘but according to 
your own simile, Mrs. Champion, 
it is ever the same sun that shines 
upon humanity. The generations 
of men may come and go, but the 
sun that lights them is always the 
same; men may change, but the 
sun changeth not. In the same 
way God’s true faith will ever re- 
main unalterable.’ 

‘Perhaps my simile was unfor- 
tunate,’ she said, amazed—for, like 
all enthusiasts, though she loved 
to expound her opinions, she hated 
to hear them discussed ; ‘ but still 
I remain firm in my opinion that 
no creed can ever be a final one.’ 
And, recurring again to her favour- 
ite poet, she exclaimed, with pro- 
found pathos : 

‘The combinations of pure thought that 
form 
The intellectual wealth of living men, 
Because truths multiply from age to age, 
Cannot define bright empires that shall be 
Thought-worlds for their successors. Truths 
descend 
From God through minds according to 
their state. 
There's no finality in highest heaven. 
More truth, more light, more life, more 
blessedness 
Grows, multiplies, unfolds, or is revealed 
With every change ofstate, with every new 
Consociation of accordant minds, 
Or spirit-union of love-blending hearts, 
So multiply the symphonies that roll 
Through heavenly spaces ; so divinely rise 
The grand art-sanctuaries, that display, 
In fitting shapes and hues, essential truth 
In concrete beauty visible ; and so 
Angels know more of God from day to day, 


More perfect revelations are made known 
According as the human mind is made 
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Their fitting medium, or the human heart 
Asks wisdom from the Father, who is 
love.”’’ 


It was evident that these lines 
were repeated entirely for Frank’s 
benefit, for she had addressed her- 
self solely to him; but when she 
had finished speaking it was Lord 
Westra who, with the quiet tenacity 
of a Scotchman, again prepared 
himself to answer them, according 
to his limited, but deep-rooted, 
ideas on the subject. 

‘You may say what you will, 
Mrs. Champion,’ he said, rising, 
‘but I am a good Christian, and I 
prefer believing in the Bible, which 
I consider God’s Word, than in 
any American poet, however fine 
he may be. What did Christ say? 
“Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but My words shall not pass 
away.” There can be no change, 
no progress, in religion.’ And he 
left the room, to return to his own 
apartments in a distant tower of 
the castle. 

When Frank and Dorothea 
found themselves alone later on in 
the evening he approached her, 
and said : 

‘I cannot tell you how I admire 
your sentiments, but I am afraid 
you have disgusted Lord Westra. 
These old Scotch people cannot 
enter into any new train of thought; 
they have been brought up with 
one idea, and they will never be 
able to receive any other. No 
good ever came of religious dis- 
cussion, believe me, Mrs. Cham- 
pion ; I found that out long ago 
when at Cambridge. If I were you 
I would never speak again on that 
subject to our friends here.’ 

‘You may be right, yet my heart 
bleeds to see such ignorance. They 
cannot understand that it is their 
own vision which is limited, and 
that God’s Word is writ for a//zzme, 
is consequently capable of intin.e 
expansion; and that as men’s 
minds widen to perceive the deep 
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interior truths it contains, so will 
these truths, which are now hidden 
from their sight, open out before 
them. But I shall take your ad- 
vice, and speak no more while in 
this house about religion. To try 
and teach them the greatness of 
the universe! Bah! Pouring the 
vast Atlantic through a straw were 
wisdom to such madness. But 
you, Reymond, understand me, so 
I care but little what the rest think 
of me.’ 


CHAPTER X. 
DEPARTURE FROM WESTRA. 


CoLONEL CHAMPION returned 
in a few days, after having made 
all the necessary arrangements for 
the repair of his yacht, and he 
proposed that they should not tres- 
pass any longer on the kind hospi- 
tality of Lord Westra, but should 
proceed at once by the little 
steamer from Kirkwall across to 
the mainland of Scotland, whence 
it would be easier for them to 
continue their journey towards 
Italy. 

Dorothea, whose sole desire was 
to get to her beloved Italy as soon 
as possible, was enchanted with 
the idea, but as she hardly wanted 
to part from her new friends so 
suddenly, she suggested that they 
might accompany her and her 
husband as far as Caithness. 

The Champions were going on 
a visit to Lady Forsinard at Broila 
Castle—in fact, they were on their 
way there when the yacht had 
come to grief—and they had lately 
received several letters from that 
lady, begging them to go there as 
soon as possible. Lady Forsinard 
was also a friend of the Westras, 
and she had written to Lady Laura 
begging of her to come at the 
same time, and to bring any friends 
that might be staying with her, so 
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that they might very well all go 
together as far as Caithness. 

But Lady Laura hesitated for 
some time. She confessed that she 
should like very much to go to 
Broila with them, but that she 
hardly liked the idea of leaving 
her father and the children; and 
then, as she said, she would have 
to return alone from Caithness, 
which would not be very pleasant. 

‘IT shallbe your chaperone all the 
time you are there, dear Lady 
Laura,’ said Mrs. Champion ; ‘and 
coming back, why, I am sure your 
cousin, Captain Howard, will take 
care of you.’ 

‘ My cousin ! oh, no ! I could not 
possibly trouble him to return with 
me,’ she said, blushing to the very 
roots of her golden hair. 

‘Then perhaps Sir Ronald, or 
even Lady Forsinard herself, might 
be induced to bring you back to 
Westra, as it is but a short journey 
after all; and she tells me in her 
last letter that she is most anxious 
you should go, and begs me to do 
everything in my power to per- 
suade you to do so. But are you 
sure that your father would not 
care to go too?” 

‘Indeed I am not. I will ask 
him. He is very fond of the sea, 
and perhaps he will be willing to 
accompany us. I will ask him 
this very evening. His going 
would, of course, settle all difficul- 
ties.’ 

*I do trust, then, that he will be 
of our party.’ 

Lady Laura told her father that 
night what had been proposed, and, 
as she had predicted, he accepted 
the Champions’ invitation without 
much pressing. He did not care 
for visiting, he said, but he loved 
the sea, and the visit to the Forsi- 
nards would give him a good ex- 
cuse for a few days on the water. 

So it was arranged that Lady 
Laura, her father, Captain Howard, 
and Frank Reymond should at- 
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company Colonel and Mrs. Cham- 
pion across to Broila, and that 
Marie should remain behind to 
take care of the children during 
their absence. 

Frank was delighted with the 
idea of the little trip, but his spirits 
sank when he heard that Marie 
was not to be of the party. He had 
grown so accustomed to her pre- 
sence that the mere idea of losing 
sight of her, though it would be 
for only a few days, caused him to 
pause and analyse his feelings to- 
wards her, when he discovered how 
very necessary she had become to 
his happiness ; but as he could not 
stay behind when all the rest were 
going, he had to make up his mind 
to leave her, but not before he had 
promised solemnly to himself that 
on his return no worldly considera- 
tion should prevent him from 
speaking to her openly of his love. 

As for Jack Howard, any change 
that varied the monotony of the 
life at Westra was only too wel- 
come, and he entered heart and 
soul into the pleasures of the com- 
ing expedition. 

They started on a fine summer 
afternoon ; the sun was hidden by 
the clouds, it is true, but they were 
very high, and there seemed but 
little chance of rain ; the wind was 
favourable and so was the tide, 
which in these seas is of such great 
importance ; so the little yacht con- 
veyed them in a few hours to the 
town of Kirkwall, where they went 
on board the small vessel that was 
to take them direct to Broila. 

Before embarking, however, as 
there was a little time to spare 
before the ship started, they took 
a walk round the town, and Lady 
Laura showed her friends with no 
little pride over the old cathedral 
and the adjacent ruins of the 
bishop’s and earl’s palaces. 

‘ Kirkwall,’ she said, ‘used to 
be a very important town. It is 
very interesting to read of those 
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grand old days when the Earls of 
Westra lived in this ancient palace, 
and from it ruled supreme over all 
the islands around; now making 
treaties with the King of Denmark 
to fight against the King of Scot- 
land, and now joining the Scottish 
monarch to declare war against the 
Kings of Norway and Denmark. 
And they were generally at war 
with all the other Scottish lords, 
and availed themselves of the as- 
sistance of the numerous pirates 
that invaded these coasts, whom 
they would afterwards hang in the 
market-place. Those werestrange 
wild times. I wish I had lived 
then, for I am sure I should have 
made a capital chieftain’s daughter, 
when a chieftain meant something. 
But civilisation, which has deprived 
us of all our rights and power, has 
not succeeded in changing the cha- 
racter of the people. I fear they 
are but little happier now than they 
were in those days.’ 

As she spoke her face under- 
went a great change, her eyes, 
generally so cold, gleamed with a 
strange fire, she seemed quite ex- 
cited—she whom Mrs. Champion 
had accused of being so unimpres- 
sionable and phlegmatic. 

‘But surely, cousin, you would 
not wish those barbarous times to 
return’ remarked Jack Howard. 
‘I, for one, am very thankful that 
I was born ina more peaceful age.’ 

Dorothea began to shiver. 

‘Come, let us leave this place,’ 
shesaid. ‘These damp ruins freeze 
the very blood in my veins. One’s 
feet slip on these cold damp stones, 
and unhealthy funguses cover the 
humid walls with a pallid green: 
that is quite ghastly. One looks 
around in vain for any trace of 
human sympathy. It is easy to 
see that those cruel old earls who 
were formerly masters here ruled 
with an absolute sway, and that 
the monks were their conscience- 
keepers; I daresay there has never 
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been one utterance of liberty or 
free thought breathed within these 
walls. Let us leave this place, or 
I shall faint.’ 

Lady Laura looked at her in 
astonishment. She could not un- 
derstand how these old ruins that 
she admired so much could pro- 
duce such a disagreeable impres- 
sion upon any one. 

They walked back in silence to 
the shore, and soon afterwards were 
on board the little ship on their 
way to Broila. 

The Pentland Firth was calm 
enough in spite of its strong tides, 
and as they were all good sailors 
the voyage was a very pleasant one. 

They threaded their way through 
the various islands, and when at last 
they left the Orkneys the coasts of 
Caithness appeared in the distance, 
lighted up by the rays of the setting 
sun. The lofty cliffs of Hoy rose 
high on their right, and the distant 
Pentland Skerries with their double 
lighthouses seemed only as clouds 
in the east. 

Along the western horizon the 
Atlantic lay like a silent lake of 
silver under a dark-blue sky in 
which the sun shone brilliantly. 

They passed the great headland 
of Dunnet, beyond which they 
could just see the high hills of 
Berriedale, which are on the bor- 
ders of Caithness and Sutherland- 
shire, and soon afterwards they 
sighted the harbour of Broila. 

The last rays of the setting sun 
shone upon the stately castle, and 
its tall massive towers of slate- 
coloured granite stood out boldly 
against the evening sky, gilded 
here and there by the fast sinking 
sun, which shone upon the large 
plate-glass windows, causing them 
to glitter like diamonds, whilst be- 
yond, for miles and miles around, 
a continuous plain of desolate moor- 
land was alone visible. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
BROILA CASTLE. 


THE castle of Broila was an im- 
posing-looking building standing at 
the mouth of the harbour of the 
same name, and fronting the an- 
cient town which rose on the other 
side of it with its dark slate roofs 
and white church spires. It wasa 
modern structure, for though an old 
historical fortress had stood in that 
very spot for many centuries, brav- 
ing the storms of the furious Pent- 
land Firth and the gales of the 
neighbouring ocean, the present 
castle had been entirely rebuilt from 
turret to foundation-stone regard- 
less of expense by the present 
baronet. 

Inarchitecture itresembled great- 
ly one of those splendid French 
chateaux of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, which the Scottish 
noblemen, with their strong sympa- 
thies for France and everything 
French, so loved to imitate. It 
was massive and grand, and from 
a distance it presented an imposing 
appearance, as it towered from a 
high rock close to the sea, with its 
many turrets, its clustered gables, 
its high roofs of slate, and its lofty 
frowning tower which rose to an 
immense height above the rest of 
the building. But inside it was a 
most comfortable and roomy house, 
in which none of the modern im- 
provements so necessary to our 
present ideas of comfort had been 
forgotten. 

Altogether it was a very different 
sort of place from Inganess Castle, 
and everything about it inspired 
one with a feeling of warmth and 
comfort highly delightful to those 
who had just arrived from that 
damp old fortress of the Middle 
Ages. And they were all loud in 
their praises of it except Lady 
Laura, who exclaimed, 

‘What a shame to have pulled 
down the fine old castle which his- 
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tory had made so dear to the me- 
mories of all! This modern build- 
ing may be everything you like, 
but with all its faults I shall ever 
prefer my dear old Inganess, and I 
trust that the rude hands of modern 
renovators will never desecrate the 
time-worn walls.’ 

But then later on, when she had 
been shown into her comfortable 
bedroom, and had become aware 
of all the advantages of modern 
comforts, she was the first to ac- 
knowledge that Broila Castle, if 
not an ancient place, was certainly 
a most agreeable one. 

Sir Ronald and Lady Forsinard 
greeted our friends with a warm 
welcome, and made them at once 
feel at home. 

There were several people stay- 
ing in the house at the time. 
Amongst others were the Countess 
of Girnigoe with her pretty daugh- 
ter Lady Ethel ; Mrs. Seveer of Al- 
gordon, with her nephew, young 
Hamish Verisopht, and his sister ; 
and an American lady,a Mrs. King, 
a great friend of Lady Girnigoe’s, 
who was said to be a famous spirit- 
medium. So that, with this last 
addition to the party, the castle 
was now nearly full; and twenty 
people sat down that evening to 
dinner in the handsome dining- 
room, around which hung the por- 
traits of Sir Ronald’s ancestors, 
who, in their quaint old-fashioned 
dresses, seemed to look down upon 
the party with supreme contempt 
from the modern French-papered 
walls. 

Mrs. Champion was destined to 
meet with warm and ardent sym- 
pathisers, for both Lady Girnigoe 
and Mrs. Seveer were women of 
intelligence, and held highly ad- 
vanced ideas of their own, and Sir 
Ronald himself was anything but 
indifferent to the strange opinions 
of his fair visitors. 

At Inganessthe divine Dorothea, 
as Frank Reymond loved to call 
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her, had been chilled by the un- 
demonstrative and unimpressiona- 
ble people that surrounded heronall 
sides. For every one there seemed 
to partake of the cold dampness of 
the place, and to be influenced more 
or less by the severe old-world sur- 
roundings that spoke only of a civi- 
lisation long past and gone, with 
which her ideas could have nothing 
whatever in common. But here, 
in this fine pile of modern archi- 
tecture, where every one seemed 
bright and gay, she felt at once her 
usual spirits taking full possession of 
her ; and as she sat after dinner in 
the large elegantly-furnished draw- 
ing-room in an arm-chair of the 
latest Paris fashion, between the 
kind Countess of Girnigoe, who had 
taken wonderfully to her from the 
first, and her great friend Mrs. 
Seveer, her face beamed with al- 
most divine inspiration, and she 
expounded her great ideas about 
liberty and human progress with a 
force of expression of which even 
Frank Reymond, whostood behind 
her chair lost in mute admiration, 
could hardly have believed her ca- 
pable. 

The rest of the party were gather- 
ed round the piano in an adjoining 
room, where Lady Forsinard was 
singing some old Italian melodies 
in her rich contralto voice, which 
seemed to fill the house with melo- 
dious harmony, and Lady Laura 
and her cousin, who seldom left her 
side, were sitting near her. But in 
the drawing-room no one seemed 
to listen to the sweet strains, for an 
engrossing conversation had been 
going on for some time between 
Mrs. Champion and the countess ; 
and all those around them, from 
the impressionable Frank, who be- 
lieved Dorothea to be something 
more than human, and who listened 
to her in enraptured silence, to the 
matter-of-fact Sir Ronald,who would 
have his own way in everything, 
seemed lost in silent admiration. 
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‘ You believe then that Italy may 
et arise and become a mighty na- 
tion!’ Lady Girnigoe said, after a 
pause, when Mrs. Champion had 
given utterance, in a long soul-stir- 
ring speech, to the great day-dream 
of her existence. 

‘ Yes, decidedly ; sooner or later 
Italy will be united, and then what 
can prevent her from becoming 
once more a great and powerful na- 
tion? Rome has ever been the 
fountain from which human know- 
ledge and progress emanated. It 
has given already two dynasties to 
mankind ; why should it not give 
us a third and lasting one? But 
for this Rome must be free and 
powerful. At present that great 
city is but the fortress of a faith 
that seeks to enslave men instead 
of exalting them. She must open 
her gates to the lights of modern 
progress, expel the Pope and his 
priests from her palaces, and be- 
come once more the free capital of 
a free and prosperous state. The 
education of the mind-power in 
man and woman, the development 
of higher types of body, nerve, and 
brain, and better organised ex- 
istences, can alone end the present 
sad state of things. Of course the 
priests and petty tyrants, who at 
present rule over Italy, will try 
their best to smother every new 
outburst of free thought and pro- 
gress that its children may attempt ; 
but can man be mightier in his hate 
than God in His love? stronger in 
falsehood than God intruth? Ah, 
no! Believe me, Lady Girnigoe, 
Italy will yet become the mighty 
nation she once was. No patriot- 
martyr lives and dies in vain. 
Every new phase of progress has 
had its martyrs, and its tyrants too ; 
for until men are completely free, 
God’s mighty angels will have to 
give battle to the fiends that op- 
pose the glorious triumphal march 
of Freedom’s car. Can time bring 
but slime and crumbling ruins to a 
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city upon which pontifis and kings, 
like vultures, prey and grow great 
and mighty? No! Rome is still 
great in herself, though the tyrants 
of mankind have appropriated to 
themselves her greatness. Memo- 
ries may be stifled, and love of 
country may grow faint for the lack 
of them: or memories may shrink 
into withered relics. The immor- 
tal soul of a people, whereby they 
know themselves to be strong and 
powerful, may seem to be dying 
for want of common sympathies ; 
but who shall say, ‘‘ The fountain of 
their life, which has given us two 
eras of civilisation, is dried up 
for ever, and their waters will 
never regenerate the world again”? 
Who shall say that Italy no more 
shall rise as a powerful nation? 
Ah, not he who feels the life of 
its people stirring within himself.’ 

All eyes were fixed on her as 
she spoke; her words seemed to 
carry conviction with them, and 
however strongly some remained 
still persuaded of the exaggerated 
nature of her ideas, not one dared 
at that moment to raise his voice 
against them. 

‘ Humanity must be regenerated 
ere Rome can rise again.’ 

‘I agree with you, Mrs. Cham- 
pion,’ Mrs. Seveer here broke in. 
She had been standing near, and 
as she spoke her handsome face 
flushed scarlet; it was evident 
that hers was a highly excitable 
nature, ever open to the reception 
of all high truths, yet very much 
taken up with some strange theories 
of her own. Some people thought 
her mad ; she was a fanatic in her 
way, and lived only in her thoughts. 
‘It is ignorance that multiplies the 
wrongs of humanity,’ shecontinued, 
after a pause, still much flushed, for 
what she said she felt deeply. 
‘Almost all crimes may be traced 
direct to that ignorance that 
awakens the passions, and cannot 
afford them a proper scope. Ii 
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marriage were indeed the sacra- 
ment of the soul, the eternal union 
of sympathetic minds, the blending 
of two perfect lives in one which it 
pretends to be, children would be 
born sinless and pure; but what 
can we expect the next generation 
to be when girls are educated for 
public barter, and forced to wed 
one man whilst their inward soul 
claims affinity with another? Of 
such unholy unions only depraved 
children can be born, and we must 
for ever suffer from the influences 
of the mortal sin that gave us birth. 
Woman has lost her place in the 
world ; instead of man’s slave she 
should be his guiding angel. She 
is more spiritual than man, and was 
made to guide him to a purer, 
holier life ; but men have trampled 
upon her, and sacrificed her to 
their lust and profligacy.’ 

‘You are right, Mrs. Seveer; 
man degraded woman, but still all 
women are not men’s slaves. I 
for one never shall be, for I feel 
within me the divine fire that shall 
enable me to overcome them,’ Mrs. 
Champion exclaimed, rising. 

‘All are not like you and me,’ 
Mrs. Seveer said. ‘I too feel 
within me something that raises me 
above the generality of womankind. 
Iam the new Eve that shall teach 
the Adamic race what woman was 
made for.’ 

Later on in the evening, when 
the ladies had retired to their 
rooms, the men repaired to the 
billiard-room, and there this strange 
conversation between thetwo ladies 
was freely discussed. 

‘Mrs. Seveer seems a strange 
sort of woman,’ Frank remarked to 
his host. 

‘Yes,’ Sir Ronald answered ; ‘I 
hardly know what to make of her. 
There are not wanting these who 
will tell you that she is mad ; and 
certainly some of her ideas are as 
mad as they can be. For instance, 
she never eats anything that has 
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had life, because she says that the 
commandment is “ Zhou shalt not 
KILL ;” she never tastes wine, and 
believes that if she “rudy keeps 
God’s law and commandments she 
will never die. But yet there is a 
strange method in her madness, 
that renders it at times almost as 
taking as reason ; I hardly know 
what to think.’ 

Young Mr. Verisopht was at- 
tracted towards them by the men- 
tion of his aunt’s name, and im- 
mediately joined in the conversa- 
tion. He was a handsome fair- 
haired young man of about two- 
and-twenty, who, in London, had 
been much run after on account of 
the immense fortune his father was 
saidto possess, and to which people 
believed him sole heir. He was 
very soft and gentle in all his ways, 
and he always dressed in perfect 
taste. A pleasant companion 
enough, yet perhaps a little too 
much of a spoiled child of society, 
and a great deal too anxious never 
to sin against any of the conven- 
tionalities of fashionable life. With 
a careless tone he described some 
of his aunt’s views, which after all 
amounted in reality to a literal and 
strict carrying out of the divine 
teachings of the Saviour, and would 
but have exalted her in the opinion 
of any thinking persons, but which 
at this moment only produced a 
laugh at her expense. 

‘I wonder if people will one day 
talk like this of Dorothea ?’ Frank 
asked himself with a shudder, as 
he listened to their coarse jokes. 
‘Great God! is it to this that 
women of genius must come sooner 
or later?” 

That night he dreamt of Marie, 
the sweet gentle Marie, who made 
no pretence whatever to genius, 
and who seemed to smile upon him 
as her large black eyes, so full of 
expression and tender affection, 
rested on him in his sleep. Some- 
how or other the way in which the 
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very uncommon, although strictly 
Christian, theories of Mrs. Seveer 
had been received, and the effect 
they had produced on worldly 
minds, had greatly shaken the ad- 
miration he had until now enter- 
tained for Mrs. Champion, although 
he still thought that no one could 
speak disparagingly of her, or make 
fun of her ideas. And the next 
day it was Marie alone who occu- 
pied all his thoughts; Marie who 
to him seemed the very perfection 
of a woman, so clever and so beau- 
tiful, and yet ever submissive to 
others, and sweet and tender in all 
her ways. 


CHAPTER XII. 
LOVE AND PRIDE. 


Our friends remained for some 
daysat Broila, visiting various places 
of interest in the neighbourhood, 
making excursions to Dunnet Head 
and Castletown, and to the famous 
Clett Rock, where they picnicked 
one day, while some of the young 
men went off on shooting or fish- 
ing expeditions, 

In spite of the new train of 
thought that had come over 
Frank’s mind, he still dedicated 
himself a great deal to Mrs. Cham- 
pion, and wherever she went he 
was by her side. Somehow or 
other her society had a fascination 
for him which he could not resist, 
for she was one of those women 
who seem made not only to capti- 
vate young minds, but to render 
them—for a time at least, for such 
sudden sympathies are never des- 
tined to endure long—their blind 
slaves. 

People began, of course, to talk 
of this strange friendship, and 
bitter tongues were not wanting in 
that castle to put upon it the worst 
construction possible. Amongst 
the murmurers, as curiously enough 
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is generally the case, was his best 
and oldest friend, Captain Howard, 
who lost no opportunity of quiz- 
zing him before every one on the 
subject. 

One morning, after breakfast, 
Lady Laura was walking with her 
cousin along the terrace in front of 
the castle, overlooking the sea, 
and their conversation turned, as 
was perhaps but natural, on their 
friend’s strange conduct. 

‘I tell you there can be nothing 
in it,’ said Lady Laura, stopping 
and looking her cousin full in the 
face with her clear penetrating 
eyes, which when turned upon him 
expressed anything but cold dis- 
dain, 

‘My dear Laura, you know 
nothing of men ; how can you pos- 
sibly tell? He always spoke to 
his cousin as if she had been a 
child ; and, strange to say, this 
proud woman seemed to delight in 
being thus treated by this man, 
who had acquired such a strange 
influence over her as to have ren- 
dered her blind to all his faults. 
One could not but wonder, when 
seeing her with him, whether the 
general opinion of her character, 
which her cold and usually impas- 
sive expression of countenance had 
won for her, was not in reality a 
greatly mistaken one. ‘ They are 
always together; he never leaves 
her fora moment. All this seems 
very strange,’ he added, after a 
pause. 

‘She is a married woman, and a 
great deal older than himself. I 
am sure there can be nothing in it, 
Jack, or her husband would have 
put a stop to it before this.’ 

‘Her husband, the American! 
Oh, I daresay he encourages it, 
that he may amuse himself in his 
own way. Ah, cousin! you little 
know how wicked some men are!’ 

‘I do not care much for him— 
he seems so totally indifferent, and 
I daresay he is tired of her eternal 
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speechifying and preaching; but 
she seems so very proper and 
well conducted !” 

‘Hum! still waters run deep,’ 
sneered her cousin. 

‘ But the waters in this case are 
anything but still; she is a gush- 
ing enthusiastic woman who would 
take the world by storm if she 
could.’ 

‘She has certainly taken poor 
Reymond by storm.’ 

‘Oh, he is but a boy, and his 
feelings are easily aroused. I hope, 
however, that there may be nothing 
in all this in spite of your fears. 
It would certainly be a great pity, 
a fine young fellow like him, who 
will some day be one of our 
wealthiest peers.’ 

‘Oh, I daresay it is nothing but 
a boy’s enthusiastic friendship for 
a woman he cannot understand ; 
yet these femmes imcomprises are 
always dangerous. I greatly mis- 
trust this Mrs. Champion; she 
certainly is fully aware of our 
friend’s worth, and means to stick 
to him ; yet I can hardly blame 
her, with such an indifferent hus- 
band. She is a deuced fine woman !’ 

‘You, too, cousin, seem to have 
fallen a prey to her fascinations,’ 
Lady Laura said, turning pale. 

‘I! O Laura, how can you 
think so illofme? Do you think 
that I could admireanother woman 
while you are by my side?” 

‘Flatterer ! 

‘Indeed, Laura, I swear to you 
that— 

‘Oh, please don’t swear! you 
know ‘that you are but a gay 
deceiver. I wonder to how many 
women in London you address the 
same pretty compliments you think 
fit to pay me when you come to 
Westra ! 

‘ By Jove, this is too bad! Do 
you think I am a foolish boy like 
Reymond, who does not know his 
own mind, and flirts with every 
girl that comes in his way?” 
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‘Oh, no, Jack; I think you are 
true to me ; yet somehow or other 
I never feel as if I ought to place 
entire confidence in everything 
you say.’ 

’ Upon my honour, you wrong 
me,’ he said, with a half-suppressed 
yawn, that fortunately Laura did 
not see. ‘I wonder if those fel- 
lows are ready to start ?” 

‘You are going out shooting, I 
suppose? I am going to drive 
over with Lady Girnigoe to Castle- 
town; won’t you come with us 
instead ?” 

‘You know I hate driving ; it 
bores me.’ 

‘But with me! and her lips 
quivered as she said this. 

‘I think I ought to go in, or 
else they may start without me,’ he 
said, not appearing to notice her 
last remark. 

She turned pale for a moment, 
but said nothing; in spite of all 
his shortcomings, she could not 
help admiring his tall handsome 
figure and manlyface. She walked 
with him to the castle in silence. 
As they entered they met Lady 
Forsinard, who was going out fora 
walk, accompanied by her faithful 
companion, a solemn German 
poodle, shaven into a most suc- 
cessful burlesque of a lion. 

‘You are coming in already, 
Lady Laura ?’ she said. ‘I fear you 
do not sufficiently appreciate our 
fine weather ; one ought really to 
take advantage of such a beautiful 
day, for we are not favoured with 
many in the north. Won't you 
come with me for a turn in the 
garden ?” 

‘Thank you, no, Lady Laura 
answered coldly. ‘ My cousin is 
going out shooting, and I have 
letters to write. Do you know 
where my father is ? 

‘I do not think he is up yet. I 
am sorry you won't come with me ; 
you look pale, and the fresh air 
would have done you good.’ 
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But Lady Laura did not reply, 
and Lady Forsinard went out 
alone with her dog, while the 
former with her cousin entered the 
house. 

In the drawing-room they found 
Mrs. Champion in the centre of a 
group of men, amongst whom 
Frank was most conspicuous. Mr. 
Hopestone, Sir Ronald’s nephew, 
came up to them as they entered. 

‘Iam glad you have come, Lady 
Laura,’ he said; ‘I thought this 
woman would never cease talking.’ 

‘What is the matter?” 

‘Oh, nothing—only that at the 
smallest provocation this Mrs. 
Champion embarks in endless dis- 
cussions on Italian politics, to 
which she expects every one to 
listen ; why, she is worse than Mrs. 
Seveer.’ 

‘Are you going out shooting ?” 

‘Yes. Ah, here you are, How- 
ard; we were only waiting for you 
to start. Let us go now; it will 
be a good excuse to get out of 
these eternal discussions.’ 

Directly they saw Captain How- 
ard enter the room, most of the 
men rose and prepared to go. 

*You leave me!’ Mrs. Cham- 
pion exclaimed, rather annoyed at 
having made so little impression on 
them. 

‘Yes; we are going out shoot- 
ing, Mrs. Champion. Sorry to 
interrupt your eloquent discourse. 
Shall we go?’ 

Mrs. Seveer, who had been sit- 
ting behind Mrs. Champion while 
the latter was speaking, when she 
heard that they were going out 
shooting rose to her feet, and, 
becoming suddenly very much 
flushed, walked to the door, as if 
she would have intercepted their 
exit, 

‘Let me persuade you, gentle- 
men, to forbear from your blood- 
thirsty expedition : what harm have 
these poor birds done to you that 
you are bent on killing them? 


Such animal passions should be 
put down. I sometimes feel like 
Noah at the door of the ark, 
pleading for the lives of the 
animals,’ 

Each one looked at his neigh- 
bour in astonishment. 

‘What can we do now?’ Mr. 
Hopestone muttered, very much 
put out by this unexpected inter- 
ruption. 

‘Why, not mind what she says ; 
I never do. Come along,’ young 
Verisopht exclaimed, going straight 
to the door, unmoved by the 
withering looks which his aunt 
cast upon him. 

The rest followed, and Mrs. 
Seveer was left alone with Mrs. 
Champion. 

‘And you expect to regenerate 
mankind!’ the former exclaimed, 
throwing herself into an arm-chair. 

‘Men will be men, you know,’ 
Mrs. Champion said, with a sigh. 

‘Thank God I am not a man! 
Ah, I would not have all their sins 
upon my conscience for anything in 
this world. It shows how back- 
ward men still are, when they can 
prefer such cruel amusements as 
fishing and shooting to your grand 
and _ soul-stirring conversations, 
Mrs, Champion.’ 

Soon afterwards, Lady Girnigoe 
and her friend Mrs. King entered 
the drawing-room, and Mrs. Cham- 
pion, a little put out by the in- 
difference of the men, began once 
more to enlarge on the advan- 
tages of liberty and freedom. 

Lady Laura remained in her 
own room, and sent a message to 
the countess begging her to excuse 
her, as she did not feel well 
enough to go out driving. 

On the following day the whole 
party proceeded to Girnigoe Castle, 
Lady Girnigoe’s house on the 
other side of the county, whence 
they had arranged to make various 
excursions in the neighbourhood. 

The drive was a long and dreary 
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one—nothing but fields and moor- 
lands the whole way—without a 
single hill to vary the monotony, or 
even one green tree to relieve the 
eye. But Lady Laura was in the 
same carriage with her cousin, and 
thought it a delightful drive, though 
he did nothing but grumble the 
whole way, and pronounced it ‘a 
godless country,’ an expression 
which would have shocked her 
greatly if any one else but her 
handsome cousin had dared to 
utter it in her presence. They 
were alone in the wagonette, for 
the others had gone on before in 
other carriages, so they could talk 
freely without fear of being over- 
heard. 

‘You will return with us to 
Westra ?’ Lady Laura said, looking 
lovingly at him. 

‘Of course; it is a dreadful 
place, even worse than this, yet I 
suppose I must. You would like 
me to go, would you not” 

‘ As if you cared !’ 

‘Tassure youl do. Do youthink 
that I would ever go to that con- 
founded island if it were not for 
you?” 

Lady Laura sighed. ‘I wish you 
would not speak like that; you 
know how I love Inganess. Surely, 
if you care for meat all, you ought 
to try and like my house.’ 

‘And so I do, Laura,’ he 
answered, seeing that his indiffer- 
ence was beginning to pain her. 
‘You know very well that I like 
Westra, and the fishing and the 
shooting, and all that.’ 

‘Oh, yes ; I know you are very 
fond of shooting and fishing,’ and 
she bit her lips until the blood 
almost came. 

There was silence between them 
for a mile ortwo. It was Howard 
who first spoke ; his cousin’s un- 
usual gravity alarmed him, and he 
felt that if he intended to remain 
in her good graces he ought to say 
something to dispel the bad im- 
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pression his last words had pro- 
duced upon her. 

‘I suppose there is no chance 
of your coming to London next 
season, Laura?’ 

‘I fearnot. Lady Girnigoe has 
been kind enough to offer to take 
me about and be my chaperone 
for a month or so if I go ona 
visit to her, but how could I leave 
papa and the children too? What 
would become of them without 
me ?” 

‘Now that they have a gover- 
ness, I really do not see why you 
should sacrifice all your time to 
them. And when you marry, you 
know, you will have to leave your 
father altogether ; so I think the 
sooner he gets used to being with- 
out you the better.’ 

‘God knows if I shall ever 
marry! I am sure I never look 
forward to doing so.’ 

‘What a strange girl you are! 
Why ?” 

‘Because I am poor, and men 
do not care to marry poor women 
nowadays, especially when, like 
me, they have no particular charms 
to recommend them.’ 

‘ But you are still young, Laura ; 
and, by Jove! infinitely hand- 
somer than most girls. I do not 
want to pay you compliments—I 
know you dislike them—but surely 
you cannot help knowing that you 
have a certain distinguished air of 
high breeding which but few women 
possess.’ 

‘Yes; the blood that flows in 
my veins is some of the noblest 
in Europe. But what is nobility 
nowadays? Men only care for 
money !’ 

‘Not all, believe me.’ 

‘Well, I daresay there would 
be plenty of newly-enriched men 
in London who would be only too 
glad to marry me for my connec- 
tions, but I would never stoop so 
low as to listen to their addresses. 
I abominate snobs ” 
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‘There are plenty of men who 
are not snobs who would be only 
too glad, as you express it, to 
marry you for yourself; all men 
are not as mercenary as you ima- 

ine.’ 

‘Well, I am sure you need not 
speak. Do you think I have not 
heard of your goings-on with that 
Miss Brown who is said to be such 
a wonderful heiress ?” 

‘Miss Brown !’ 

‘Yes; isn’t that her name?’ 

*O Laura! how can you think 
that I would make love to an in- 
significant vulgar girl like that, 
who cannot even speak good Eng- 
lish, merely because she happens 
to be an heiress ?” 

‘You do not care for her, then ?” 

‘Care for her! Ah, Laura, you 
do not know me yet.’ 

She looked at him for a moment ; 
then, in a brighter tone, as if a 
great weight had been taken off 
her mind, she continued, 

‘I was sure that you were too 
much of a gentleman to care for 
such a farvenue. I flattered my- 
self that the blood of the Westras 
which flows through your veins 
would have prevented you from 
behaving so badly; yet I have 
heard such strange stories about 
you and that girl. Tell me, is she 
pretty ?” 

‘Pretty! Oh, no; she is both 
plain-looking and vulgar.’ 

‘How dreadful! And you flirt 
with her ?’ 

‘I? Never! I wonder who 
could have put such ideas into 
your head! I wish you would 
come to London, and see for your- 
self how little I care for women 
like Miss Brown.’ 

‘I wish I could. I am sure I 
should like London. It has ever 
been the great ambition of my life 
to go to town for a season, and to 
mix with the English nobility ; but 
papa is too poor, and I fear we 
should make but a sorry figure 
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amongst the wealthy families that 
now rule society, though in point 
of blood we are far before them.’ 

‘Why don’t you accept Lady 
Girnigoe’s invitation ?’ 

‘No; I think I prefer living 
quietly in Westra, where at least 
I am known and looked up to by 
every one, to being in London, 
where I could only at best be one 
of many. If we were rich and 
influential, as we once were, it 
would be very different.’ 

‘ You are ambitious ! 

‘In a way, yes. I should like 
to be a leader of society, I must 
confess that.’ 

‘Why don’t you try Reymond, 
then? He will be one of the 
richest noblemen in England, and 
his family is one of the oldest we 
have. Ah, I wish you could see 
Rollingford House; you have no 
idea what a splendid place it is.’ 

*O Jack, how can you talk so! 
—as if I, the daughter of the Earl 
of Westra, could ever lower myself 
by trying to win the affections of a 
man who is totally indifferent to 
me! Besides, he is but a boy; I 
could never love a boy. If ever I 
marry at all, it shall be a firm 
manly fellow, who has seen a great 
deal of life, and who will be able 
to protect and guide me; and she 
looked admiringly at him as she 
spoke. It was but too evident 
that he was her deaw-idéal of what 
a husband should be. ‘I do not 
care for money; and as for no- 
bility, why, who could be nobler 
than I am already? No one can 
boast of an older lineage; but of 
course I should never think of 
marrying a man whose blood was 
not as pure, if not as noble, as my 
own.’ 

‘Ah, Laura, how little you know 
the world! Money is everything 
nowadays. Why, do you think 
that any one would care for Frank 
Reymond, the last scion of one of 
our noblest houses though he be, 
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if he were not at the same time the 
heir to immense estates and untold 
wealth ?” 

‘He is very rich, then ? 

‘ His father is one of our richest 
men, and all his wealth will go to 
his son. I wonder whom he will 
marry! I only hope she will be a 
friend of ours.’ 

‘Why? * 

‘Because, whatever we do, we 
must not let this boy slip through 
our hands ; his friendship hereafter 
may be of the utmost value to us 
both.’ 

‘I cannot understand you, Jack.’ 

‘Perhaps not. You do not know 
the world as I do, and therefore 
cannot see the advantages of being 
Lord Rollingford’s friends. But I 
will try to explain this to you 
metaphorically if I can, for it is 
very necessary that you should 
become fully aware of its import- 
ance. Just imagine for a moment 
that Frank Reymond is a mighty 
sun ; does it not stand to reason 
that all those who come near him 
will derive light and heat from 
him ? 

‘I am afraid that I do not yet 
catch your meaning ; but of course 
in all these matters appertaining 
to the world you must necessarily 
know what is right and proper 
better than I can. What do you 
think I ought to do or say to your 
friend ?” 

‘Try and win his friendship, his 
esteem, and regard—his affection 
if possible. He is a very impres- 
sionable young fellow, open to 
every new idea, and I should say 
it would be easy enough to get a 
strong hold over him if one had 
but the opportunity.’ 

‘I think I understand you now.’ 

‘I am glad you do; I think we 
two generally do understand each 
other.’ 

Laura sighed again, and looking 
at him, said, ‘I think you can 
understand me pretty well as a 
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rule, but Iam afraid I do not al- 
ways understand you.’ 

They had now entered the park 
gates, and were driving at a good 
round pace down the approach, 

‘See, there is Girnigoe,’ she said, 
as a turn of the road brought them 
in front of the old castle. ‘ What 
a fine old place it seems, and how 
much more inspiring than Broila ! 

‘Yes. It looks like a strong 
old fortress of the Middle Ages ; 
but I daresay our friend Sir 
Ronald would like to pull it all 
down and build it up again, as he 
has done with his own place.’ 

‘Oh, what a sin that would be!’ 

The wagonette passed the gar- 
dener’s lodge at that moment and 
penetrated through a thick wood, 
the first trees Lady Laura had seen 
for many a year, stopping at last 
in the great quadrangle in front of 
the castle, where the rest of the 
party were already alighting from 
their carriages with a sense of relief 
at being able to stretch their legs 
after the long dreary drive; but 
Lady Laura for one regretted that 
it had so soon come to an end— 
it was not often that she was 
favoured with such a long and un- 
interrupted interview with her 
cousin. 

Gradually, almost unconsciously, 
she had grown to love this man 
perhaps more than she would have 
cared to acknowledge even to her- 
self. She did not think him per- 
fection—far from it. She was but 
too well aware of his faults, for 
even in idolatry there must ever 
be a lack of rest, and the sense of 
something wanting; but his easy 
swaggering way, his great know- 
ledge of the world, and vast ex- 
perience of life, fascinated her ; 
her vanity was pleased to think 
that such a man, who, by reason 
of his good looks and fetching 
manner, must command admiration 
wherever he went, could see some- 
thing to admire in her, and she 
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loved him with that entire love 
that hopeth and believeth all 
things. 

She was a proud self-willed wo- 
man, accustomed to rule every one 
with whom she came in contact, 
and her strange infatuation for a 
man like Jack Howard must have 
seemed singular to all who knew 
her well; yet I think it is hardly 
an argument against a woman’s 
general strength of character that 
she should be apt to be mastered 
by love. A woman may be very 
firm and self-contained in all other 
matters, and yet be a perfect slave 
where her affections are engaged. 

As for him, he was one of that 
large class of poor yet highly-bred 
men who are bound to exercise 
their wits in order to live, and 
whom we meet everywhere where 
amusement or profit can be found, 
from St. James’s Street to the 
Casino at Monte Carlo—one of 
those men, with handsome tall 
figures and quiet easy ways, that 
seem to vary so little in pain or 
pleasure, in love or in anger, for 
whom the whole world is but a 
garden where they may pluck any 
flower which may happen to please 
their fancy for the time being, to 
throw it aside when that time has 
passed with supreme indifference, 
and whose contemptuous ring of 
voice, and easy, indolent, devil- 
may-care insolence of manner, 
seem only to impress people with 
a due sense of their personal im- 
portance. 

He was one of these men, and 
he possessed nothing besides to 
recommend him, excepting his 
good name, his commission in the 
Guards, and his good looks. But 
Lady Laura Londesdale knew no- 
thing of such men—how could she, 
having lived all her life in the re- 
trement of a half-civilised island 
of the northern seas, apart from 
the rest of the world ?—and she 
was completely fascinated by him, 
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to an extent perhaps greater than 
was altogether pleasing to him, 
however flattering it may have been ; 
for, besides a few weeks of good 
shooting and fishing in this far- 
away island, she could never offer 
him anything that he would have 
cared to obtain from her. 

People tell us that while the 
lower nature can never completely 
comprehend the higher, the higher 
nature must necessarily obtain a 
complete understanding of the 
lower. But how many times do 
we not find the very contrary of 
this! How often do we not see 
around us high-minded people 
completely deceived and overruled 
by those whose natures are in every 
respect commonplace and inferior ! 
Yes, we have all to learn the art 
of living in this world, by a good 
deal of hard experience, and only 
after many disappointments. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
GIRNIGOE CASTLE. 


TuE fine old castle of Girnigoe 
stood close by the sea in a pretty 
little bay of the Pentland Firth. 
To its left rose the noble headland 
of Dunnet, protecting it from the 
stormy blasts of the Atlantic ; and 
to the right St. John’s Point 
stretched far into the sea, with its 
many curiously shaped rocks that 
rose from amidst the waves, form- 
ing a picturesque ending to the 
landscape, while in front of it the 
high cliffs of Hoy stood out boldly 
against the generally clear sky of 
the North. 

On the land side, as far as the 
eye could reach, a vast waste of 
moorland stretched in every direc- 
tion, while here and there, spark- 
ling like sheets of polished silver 
amidst a desert of heather, pretty 
little lakes were visible. It was 
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not a lovely prospect, yet there 
was something indescribably grand 
in this solemn monotony of earth 
and sky, over which the eye and 
the fancy could travel for ever un- 
confined. 

Around the building grew a thick 
wood of trees, in the centre of 
which handsome gardens and plea- 
sure-grounds, carefully protected 
from the cold blast of the sea, had 
been laid out ; and here one could 
walk with perfect comfort the 
roughest day of the year, when it 
would have been dangerous to 
have ventured into the open 
grounds beyond; for no one can 
have an idea of the power of the 
wind on these coasts. 

The castle itself was a venerable 
old building of the Middle Ages, 
that had stood there nearly eight 
hundred years, braving the storms 
of the furious Pentland Firth, and 
the frequent gales of the neighbour- 
ing ocean. Its castellated walls, 
partly discoloured by age, and here 
and there overhung with creeping 
ivy, were of immense thickness, 
whole rooms and passages being 
built within them ; and at intervals 
were loop-holes, from which in 
former times the inhabitants used 
to discharge their arrows upon the 
enemies who dared to approach ; 
and many and bloody had doubt- 
less been the sieges which this 
castle had sustained in the old days 
of war and strife. 

Inside it was rambling and old- 
fashioned, but, upon the whole, a 
most comfortable home—a happy 
combination of the awe-inspiring 
grandeur of the fast-decaying castle 
of Inganess, where everything had 
been, and the handsome modern 
castle of Broila, where everything 
seemed yet to be. 

A stately double staircase of 
polished oak—hung with large full- 
length portraits of deceased Earls 
of Girnigoe, and lined lower down 
with red cloth, over which were ar- 
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ranged various arms of curious 
workmanship, remarkable alike for 
their artistic beauty and great age— 
led from the great hall to the sit- 
ting-rooms. These were not large, 
but well proportioned and elegantly 
furnished, in an old-fashioned style 
that seemed to accord well with 
the general character of the whole 
place; and some valuable old 
paintings, mostly portraits—which 
spoke of that great past when this 
castle had been the residence of 
powerful barons, whose will had 
been law throughout the land— 
lined the walls. The oriel windows, 
which were little rooms in them- 
selves, on account of the immense 
thickness of the walls, were large 
and lofty: they had evidently been 
pierced at a later period, when the 
necessity for protection against in- 
vasion had not been so all-impor- 
tant; and their upper panes were 
filled with coloured glass, on which 
had been painted the arms of the 
family and of its various branches. 
From them an extensive view of 
sea and moor could be obtained; 
for the castle stood high, and the 
branches of the trees around were 
not lofty enough to conceal the 
view. 

The stairs that led from these 
rooms to the bed-chambers above 
were all turret staircases, built of 
stone in the thickness of the walls 
like corkscrews. The bed-cham- 
bers were not large either, but 
comfortable, and their dressing- 
rooms were mostly situated in the 
little turrets which stood out a- 
gainst the angles of the old towers. 

The guests were conducted to 
their rooms directly they arrived, 
for it was already late ; and dinner 
was served in the old dining-room 
very soon afterwards. Later on in 
the evening, after that meal, they 
all repaired to the drawing-room, 
where the young people enjoyed 
an impromptu dance, whilst Mrs. 
Champion retired to an inner room 
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to discuss some of her favourite 
topics with her great admirers, of 
whom Lady Girnigoe herself had 
now become one of the most en- 
thusiastic. 

The handsome lady of the house 
wore a most picturesque costume, 
after the style of Marie Stuart, 
whom she was supposed to re- 
semble ; and on her head she had 
a pointed cap of black velvet, such 
as we see in the portraits of that 
most unfortunate of women, which 
greatly became her, whilst on her 
bosom sparkled a gorgeous cross 
of immense diamonds, which was 
a small fortune in itself. She was 
a woman ofa thoughtful mind and 
advanced ideas, and for her the 
society of Mrs. Champion possessed 
the greatest attractions; andthough 
she did not enter into all her views, 
nor yet indorse all her sentiments, 
she was enchanted with her unusual 
powers of oratory and grand ideas ; 
for there is doubtless a sort of 
fascination in that sincere genuine 
eloquence which speaks from the 
heart, and which opens to the 
hearers the inward sentiments of 
the speaker’s soul, the great secret 
of which lies not so much in the 
things that are said, as in the 
earnestness and power with which 
they are expressed, and which ren- 
ders thém, however uncongenial to 
the listeners, capable of moving 
them even toa feeling ofadmiration. 

Frank, as usual, was divided be- 
tween the two groups. He longed 
to join the dancers and share in 
their fun, and yet he feared to lose 
what the divine Dorethea was say- 
ing. He knew that soon they would 
have to part, and that perhaps he 
would never listen to her enthral- 
ling words again. But at last the 
merry laughter of the young ladies 
in the next room proved too power- 
ful an attraction for him ; and leav- 
ing the circle which had been 
formed around Mrs. Champion and 
the countess, he joined the young 
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people, and remained with them 
for the rest of the evening. 

Later on, when the ladies had 
retired to their rooms, and they 
were smeking a last cigar in the 
old library in the great old tower, 
that looked more like a dungeon, 
which it had once been, than a 
room, his friend Jack Howard be- 
gan, in his usual careless con- 
temptuous way, to quiz him about 
what he was pleased to call his 
desertion of the fair Dorothea. 

‘So you have got tired of her at 
last, old fellow, have you?’ he ex- 
claimed, with a cynical smile in 
his keen dark eyes. 

‘I wish you would not talk like 
that, Jack,’ Frank said, annoyed. 
He was beginning to get tired of 
this man, for his eternal quizzing 
bothered him. Jack, though at 
times a very pleasant companion, 
was not the man best calculated to 
satisfy our hero’s ideas of a friend ; 
for, as there are friends whose pre- 
sence inspires us at once with trust 
and sympathy, there are others in 
whose society we may delight quite 
as much, but in whom we need to 
have our trust and confidence 
ready-made, as it were, and who 
can never completely satisfy us. 

Frank’s present state of mind 
was not the best calculated to 
make him appreciate the conversa- 
tion of a man like Jack Howard. 

The clever man of the world 
saw this. ‘Ah, I thought you were 
over head and ears in love with 
her !’ he said, laughing. 

‘You ought to be the last man 
in the world, Jack, to tease a fellow 
if you suppose him to be in love— 
which, thank God, is not my case! 
The way you go on with your poor 
cousin, Lady Laura, is perfectly 
sickening.’ 

‘Indeed ! 

‘You know very well that you 
are not in love with her; why do 
you try so hard to make her be- 
lieve that you are?” 
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Howard’s lips, in spite of all 
his usual self-possession, changed 
colour, and he began stroking his 
moustache with a confused air. 

‘Do you know that what you 
are doing is very wrong ? his friend 
continued, taking a chair beside 
him, and talking in a low tone, so 
that the rest of the men, who were 
grouped at the other end of the 
room inspecting the model of some 
new invention of Lord Girnigoe’s, 
should not hear him. 

Howard drew his chair a little 
nearer to him, and placing his 
hand affectionately on his shoulder, 
he said, as if he would fain have 
won all his sympathies by his un- 
expected confession, he who gener- 
ally kept all such things to himself: 

‘I am not in love with Lady 
Laura, as you suppose, and she 
knows full well that I am not; do 
you know that at this very mo- 
ment I am expecting a letter from 
a certain fair young lady that will, 
perhaps, seal my fate for ever ? 

‘Are you, indeed ? 

‘Yes, she is a great heiress—a 
certain Miss Brown, whose father 
made a lot of money sotnewhere 
in the West Indies. I think you 
must have met her in London; 
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she was greatly run after last sea- 
son.’ 

‘I think I remember her. And 
you have gone in for her, have 
you, you rascal ?” 

‘Yes; and I think she will ac- 
cept me too.’ 

‘And does Lady Laura know of 
this ?” 

‘Of course. We are the best of 
friends, and I always tell her every- 
thing; she looks upon me as a 
sort of brother, don’t you know, 
and always takes a great interest 
in my affairs. And you thought 
that I was making love to her? 

‘Well, it certainly looked very 
much like it, old chap,’ Frank said, 
smiling, having regained his good 
temper, and no doubt flattered by 
his friend having made him his 
confidant. 

‘But please do not talk about 
this to any one—promise me you 
won't, there is a good fellow ; for 
supposing she were to refuse me, 
it would be awkward for me, don’t 
you know.’ 

Frank promised to keep his 
friend’s secret, and after this Jack 
found but littie difficulty in amus- 
ing him for the rest of the even- 
ing. 


[To be continued. ] 








THE DOMAIN OF FATE. 
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Ir sounds almost like a jest, and 
yet it is a grave and veritable fact, 
that there is no creed so fatal to 
the holder as that of the fatalist. 
Nothing can be so hurtful to a 
man’s welfare, or so destructive of 
his energy and force of character, 
as the belief that he has no power 
over his own destiny, and that do 
what he may he cannot alter in 
the slightest degree the ordained 
course of events. No person is so 
utterly weak and worthless as he 
who is content to fold his hands 
and say with the Italian, ‘Che 
sara sara’ (What will be, will be). 
To believe that 
‘ There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will,’ 

and not only to believe it, but to 
consistently act up to that belief, 
would, unless we are very much 
mistaken, soon lead us to surmise 
that Destiny had intended us to 
become the inmates of a work- 
house. Fortunately there are few, 
if any, in our own country who 
persistently regulate their conduct 
by such a creed as this, though 
there are many who are fond of 
trusting to Providence, and who, 
like Mr. Micawber, are always 
waiting for something to turn up. 
For such persons nothing ever does 
turn up, and in the end we gene- 
rally find them grieving bitterly 
over their ‘ill luck,’ and complain- 
ing that their neighbours are more 
fortunate than they are. Possibly 
they will tell us that the stars under 
which they were born are to blame, 
or that by some mischance or 
other Providence has not pro- 
vided for them in the handsome 


manner they could have wished. 
They forget the apothegm of the 
Latin poet, Appius, ‘Faber quisque 
fortune suz’ (Each man is the 
artificer of his own fortune) ; or, 
to use the words of Bacon, ‘ The 
mould of a man’s fortune is chiefly 
in his own hands.’ Dame Provi- 
dence does not build bridges or 
erect houses ; we have never seen 
her ploughing the fields or manufac- 
turing apparel, and the gossip we 
hear about her leads us to suspect 
that she is only fatalism passing 
under a different name. Like 
Penelope with her web, she con- 
tinually baffles our eager expecta- 
tions by undoing at one time the 
good she has done for us at 
another. Since the days of that 
inexorabletrinity, Clotho, Lachesis, 
and Atropos, the Fates have borne 
many names, and have wandered 
through many lands, but they are 
still the same ill-omened daughters 
of Nox and Erebus, the offspring 
of night and darkness, of ignorance 
and superstition. 

Oracles, augury, astrology, the 
beliefin destiny and predestination, 
portents, providence, fortune, and 
fortune-telling, inevitable necessity, 
or extreme necessitarianism (such 
as Robert Owen believed in),—all 
these are but different forms of 
Fatalism ; they are the various cos- 
tumes that she has during past 
ages been pleased to puton. With 
the ancient Greeks, under the name 
of Moira or Destiny, Fate was held 
to be more powerful than the gods, 
and stronger than Zeus himself. 
The literature of the Latin race is 
coloured to the very core by the 
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fatalistic creed, and the Oriental 
races of the present day, the Turk 
and the Persian, the Mussulman 
and the Hindoo, still believe that 
‘On two days it steads not to run from thy 


grave— 
The appointed and the unappointed 


ay: 
On the — eel balm nor physician can 


Nor Py pel the second the Universe 

slay.’ 

A little spark of truth is often 
enveloped in a large voluminous 
cloud of error, and as a stick partly 
thrust into water becomes in ap- 
pearance crooked and bent, so fact 
when received into uneducated 
and superstitious minds soon loses 
its straightness and reality, and be- 
comes at best but a half-truth. 
And so we believe that in all this 
fatalism beneath the dense mist of 
misapprehension there gleams a 
hidden spark of truth; or, if you 
prefer so to depict it, within the 
frothy cloud of cuckoo-spit is to 
be found the tiny yellow insect, 
the aphrophora spumaria, by which 
it is all produced. Suppose, then, 
we again do what as children we 
have often done before, suppose we 
search thecloud of cuckoo-spit, and 
see if we can find the pretty insect, 
the fact from which it all emanates. 
The subject is really a very inter- 
esting one, and is especially so at 
the present time, because Professor 
Tyndall and the Archbishop of 
York have recently approached it 
from opposite sides, have ‘fired 
their ringing shot’ across it, and 
retired. We shall have something 
to say respecting the observations 
that fell from these representative 
champions, our modern David and 
Goliath, towards the end of our 
paper. 

As we have already intimated, 
the Greeks in the days of Homer 
and Hesiod held that the gods of 
Olympus, and even Zeus, the ruler 
of the gods, were themselves sub- 
ject to a higher and more inexor- 
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able power, and that power was 
Moira, or Destiny. It is by no 
means difficult to imagine what 
was the cause of this very important 
dogma in the Greek theology ; for 
looking round about them the 
ancients would doubtless perceive 
much in the world that was not 
caused by man, and which never- 
theless to their judgment was very 
far from what it oughtto be. The 
lion roaring after its prey was a 
thing to make Love tremble and 
Justice hide her head. Continually 
they beheld ‘might’ the victor of 
‘right,’ and evil stronger than 
goodness; pain and suffering, 
cruelty and selfishness, stared them 
in the face, and they could not 
suppose that Zeus would allow all 
this to exist if he were able to -pre- 
vent it. Therefore the Greeks 
concluded that there was some- 
thing inevitable in the nature of 
things, and what Plato in his Re- 
public afterwards speaks of as 
Necessity the contemporaries of 
Hesiod described as Moira. The 
Romans got out of the same diffi- 
culty in a similar manner by in- 
venting the Parcz, or Fates, the 
three ill-favoured and ill-featured 
witches to whom we have already 
referred, and upon whom was laid 
the blame of everything that was 
not to the credit of Jupiter—for 
they too were held to be more 
powerful than the gods. From the 
creed or theory that events were 
predestined, and came to pass as 
foreordained by the Fates, it almost 
necessarily followed that there 
were signs or indications, if men 
only knew how to interpret them, 
of each event before it occurred. 
Hence, among other things, the 
uncertain and mysterious flight 
of birds was soon looked upon as 
ominous of the future ; and Romu- 
lus appointed three augurs, or 
learned gentlemen, each of them 
about as wise as a modern Spirit- 
ualist medium, whose duty it was 
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to sit in a high tower, to make ob- 
servations, and foretell coming 
events. With a crooked staff, we 
are told, they divided the face of 
the heavens into four parts, and 
afterwards sacrificed to the gods, 
covering their heads with their 
vestments. In addition to the 
chirping and flight of birds, the 
phenomena of the sky, such as 
thunder and lightning, comets and 
eclipses, supplied these officials 
with the earliest intelligence, and 
they were no doubt as well posted 
with the news of the day as is 
our special correspondent of a mo- 
dern newspaper. This belief in 
portents and prognostics is luckily 
almost a thing of the past except 
amongst the poorer and more 
ignorant classes, some of whom 
still believe that to meet a mag- 
pie is a sure sign of coming mis- 
fortune, that the howling of a dog 
at midnight indicates the ap- 
proach of death, and that to be 
married on a Friday or in the 
month of May is a thing to be 
avoided. To such persons it may 
be interesting to know that the be- 
lief that spilling salt upon the table 
is highly portentous of calamity 
dates from the time of those worthy 
augurs appointed by Romulus, and 
is therefore more than 2000 years 
old. We may add that these 
omens appear to be considered not 
only as indications, but as actual 
causes, of future events ; for the 
calamity that follows the spilling of 
salt can, we are told, be averted by 
throwing a little over the left 
shoulder; and when an infant 
sneezes— 


‘No signal undesigned 
To those that read the sky '— 


the misfortune indicated by it can 
be kept off by the mother or nurse 
immediately exclaiming, ‘ Bless the 
child! We laugh at all this now- 
adays as being very foolish and 
contemptible, because we have 
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learnt that the world is governed 
by the law of cause and effect, and 
we know that a child’s sneezing 
or a dog’s howling cannot possibly 
cause calamity to any one; yet 
thousands of good souls have lived 
and died who believed in these 
omens as sincerely and thoroughly 
as we of the nineteenth century 
believe in the reign of law. But 
we must now leave prognostics and 
divinations, which are but remotely 
connected with our subject, and 
return to fatalism. 

We have surmised that one 
origin of the fatalistic belief was to 
be found in the existence of evil ; 
another, and this is one embracing 
a far larger field, was doubtless 
man’s consciousness of the tran- 
scending greatness of the universe, 
and its powers and forces which 
lie outside and above his own feeble 
existence. An American writer, 
with that quaint humour which ap- 
pears to be indigenous on the other 
side of the Atlantic, has observed 
that ‘the way of Providence is a 
little rude; for at Lisbon an earth- 
quake killed men like flies, and at 
Naples, not many years ago, ten 
thousand persons were crushed in a 
few minutes. Certain it is that in 
the presence of vast mountain 
ranges, whose cloud-encircled sum- 
mits mingle with the heavens, man 
feels his own littleness, and while 
he rears his head and lays the 
flattering unction to his soul that 
he is lord of the earth, the towering 
heights seem to look down upon 
him, and smile, and whisper, ‘ What 
you, little fellow! In the storm 
and tempest, too, when the light- 
ning threatens at any moment to 
destroy him, and the sonorous 
thunder chides him with its angry 
voice, he cannot but perceive that 
the forces of the universe, which 
have made him what he is, still 
possess in a measure the power of 
putting an end to his existence. 
The poet has told us that 
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‘ Nature with equal mind 
Sees all her sons at play ; 
Sees man control the wind, 
The wind sweep man away ; 
Allows the proudly- riding and the foun- 
dered bark,’ 

The ancients believed that at the 
point where man’s rule and power 
over the forces of the world ended, 
there destiny began ; and if a ship 
was wrecked at sea, or if a country 
was devastated by an epidemic, as 
such catastrophes were clearly not 
brought about by man’s wishes or 
desires, they thought that they 
could only be caused by some 
mysterious superhuman power who 
meddled with, and ruled over, 
human affairs. We cannot cer- 
tainly be surprised that such should 
have been the views and opinions 
of persons who were ignorant of 
the fact that a storm or an epide- 
mic is but a natural effect resulting 
from natural causes, and that its 
occurrence is governed by laws as 
certain and invariable as that of 
gravitation. In a country where 
there were supposed to be gods of 
the sea and gods of the woods, 
rulers of the wind and deities of 
the river, there manifestly was but 
little room in which man’s free-will 
could assert itself. But now, since 
we know that we have in truth 
only to contend with natural forces, 
and those, too, of a constant and 
uniform character, we can by study- 
ing their laws render them subser- 
vient to our wishes, and make 
them become our ministers, instead 
of allowing them to be our mas- 
ters. The electric current, which 
in the form of lightning was once 
the fiery sword of an angry deity, 
has now become the willing mes- 
senger of man, and carries his com- 
mands to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. Thus one of the most 
marvellous and fearful instruments 
of Destiny, as it-appeared to the 
inhabitants of Rome and Athens 
some twenty centuries ago, has in 
these latter days lost much of its 


terrible character ; and to the great 
disgust of Jupiter and the other 
lords of Olympus, little Mr. Dilet- 
tante at his scientific séances can 
give you as much lightning as you 
wish. The fancy and imagination 
are more powerful, and less subject 
to the dictates of reason, in the 
night than they are in the day-time; 
the land of darkness may be con- 
sidered as their proper and natural 
habitat; and, like the bats, they 
are most busy when the sun has left 
us. Ignorance is a kind of dark- 
ness, and when mortals had not 
the remotest idea of what was the 
cause or nature of an eclipse, 
and when they knew ‘less than 
nothing’ about electricity, it is hard- 
ly a matter to be wondered at that, 
as knowledge had omitted to 
furnish the universe for them with 
facts and realities, they allowed 
imagination tosupply the deficiency 
with the first fictions and fancies 
that presented themselves. The 
world was to them a /adu/a rasa, 
and they wrote on it whatever 
nonsense they thought fit. 
Besides these two causes of 
fatalism, namely, the existence of 
evil, and the transcendent power 
and vastness of the universe as 
compared with man, there is a 
third to which we may here refer, 
and that is the existence, or seem- 
ing existence, in the world of what 
we are pleased to call ‘ chance.’ 
Strictly speaking, there is no such 
thing as ‘ chance,’ for nothing takes 
place without there being some 
cause of its occurrence, although 
in many cases that cause may, 
owing to its remoteness or minute- 
ness, be concealed from our view. 
Nevertheless whenever an event 
happens of the cause of which 
they are entirely ignorant, men are 
wont to assume that it has come to 
pass without being caused at all, 
or, as they term it, by ‘chance.’ 
And so easy is it to pass from one 
error to another, that whatever 
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happens by chance is, they assume, 

the work of destiny or a divinity ; 
for, as Hamlet tells us, 

‘Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well 
When our deep plots do fail; and that 


should teach us 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends,’ &c. 


Surely it should, on the contrary, 
simply teach us that there are 
other forces and other men in the 
world besides ourselves, and that 
the effects which they produce are 
often just what we ourselves wish 
for, and which we have been try- 
ing, without success, to bring 
about. 

Thus far our quest after a true 
basis, or substantial fact, on which 
the fatalistic creed may reasonably 
be founded, has proved utterly 
futile ; for though we may have 
discovered some apparent sources 
or origins of it, they have proved 
on examination to be at best only 
fictions or fallacies. We have 
searched the universe above and 
around us—the microcosm as it 
has been called—but our search 
has been in vain; we will now 
turn our attention to that other 
little universe, the macrocosm, of 
which man is both the centre and 
the circumference. And here, if 
we do not find the very fact itself, 
we shall certainly discover some- 
thing quite near enough to the 
truth to have served as the origin 
of this wide-spread superstition. 

Tennyson, in his poem entitled 
‘Ulysses,’ has depicted that illus- 
trious wanderer as giving utterance 
to the following lines : 

‘That which we are, we are— 
One equal temper of heroic hearts 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong 
in will.’ 
Now the words ‘ that which we are, 
we are,’ when coupled with the 
fact that how we came to be what 
We are is somewhat a mystery to 
Us, contain in them the best argu- 
ment that the fatalist can put 
forward in defence of his creed. 
VOL. XXII, 
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This it is that represents the little 
insect of his cuckoo-spit ; for if we 
complain to a man of his want of 
genius he may with good reason 
reply that we are not all of us born 
to be ‘soldiers like Cesar,’ or 
‘statesmen like Pitt ;’ or he may 
recite to us the following passage 
from an author we have already 
quoted: ‘Ask the digger in the 
ditch to explain Newton’s laws ; 
the fine organs of his brain have 
been pinched by overwork and 
squalid poverty, from father to son, 
for a hundred years. When each 
comes forth from his mother’s 
womb the gate of gifts closes 
behind him. Let him value his 
hands and feet, he has but one 
pair. So he has but one future, 
and that is already predetermined 
in his lobes, and described in that 
little fatty face, pig-eye, and squat 
form. All the privileges and all 
the legislation of the world cannot 
meddle or help to make a poet or 
a prince of him.’ There is much 
truth in this, no doubt, but after it 
has all been spoken, ‘a man’s a 
man for a’ that ;’ and the cobbler 
or sweep who can look the universe 
in the face and say ‘ I am’ has got 
something which is divine within 
him, and which is as strong as Fate, 
even if it be but a part of Fate. 
This it is which indicates the noble 
independence ofa free and fearless 
heart, which, being conscious of 
its own integrity, firmly refuses 
either to crawl or to cringe. The 
consciousness of perfect liberty is 
what really ennobles a man. And 
this brings us to the long-continued 
battle, the contention which haslast- 
ed through several generations, re- 
specting the ‘ freedom of the will,’ 
and the origin and nature of our 
volitions. 

Our old friend Dr. Johnson set- 
tled this ancient dispute, in his 
usual direct and dogmatic manner, 
by striking his fist sharply upon 
the table, and exclaiming, ‘We 

s 
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know it’s free, and there’s an end 
of it!’ Unfortunately a witty 
antagonist might, with equal deci- 
siveness, have retorted, ‘And we 
know that it’s of free, and there’s 
the other end of it! But, un- 
happily, the great doctor appears 
never to have had a worthy oppo- 
nent, nor one who, as the arithme- 
ticlans say, could reduce him to 
his lowest terms, and so he re- 
mained magnificently dictatorial to 
the end of his days. To return 
to our subject, we are inclined to 
think that this dispute about the 
‘freedom of the will’ has, for the 
most part, been simply a dispute 
about words, and about words, 
too, that convey very little mean- 
ing; and had each antagonist 
taken the trouble to state exactly 
in what sense he used the phrase, 
they would probably have dis- 
covered that they were all in 
reality very much agreed and of 
one opinion. The words them- 
selves mean much or little accord- 
ing to the sense in which you use 
them, and they are specially well 
adapted for creating misapprehen- 
sion and confusion of ideas. In- 
stead of asking whether the will is 
free, we should, if we wish to 
discuss the only question that is 
really disputed, ask whether our 
volitions are uncaused, or whether 
they are the effects resulting from 
the constitution of our minds and 
bodies, our past history and edu- 
cation, the circumstances in which 
we are placed, &c. ; and are these 
also the effects of other causes 
that were in existence before we 
were born. To exclaim ‘ We know 
it’s free,’ or to say ‘We can do as 
we choose,’ throws no light on the 
subject beyond showing that the 
person speaking is quite in the 
dark as to what he is talking 
about. Those persons who, like 
Professor Tyndall, hold that our 
volitions are the moral effects 
which follow moral causes, as phy- 
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sical effects follow physical causes, 
are called Necessitarians, and 
amongst their number may be 
named Leibnitz, Spinoza, Hume, 
Priestley, Owen, Mill, and many 
others at the present time. The 
following brief statement of their 
creed is taken from the late Mr. 
J. S. Mill's Zxamination of Sir 
William Hamilton's Philosophy : 
‘What experience makes known is 
the fact of an invariable sequence 
between every event, and some 
special combination of antecedent 
conditions, in such sort that wher- 
ever and whenever that union of 
antecedents exists the event does 
not failto occur. . . . Now 
the so-called Necessitarians de- 
mand the application of the same 
rule of judgment to our volitions. 
They maintain that there is the 
same evidence for it. They affirm, 
as a truth of experience, that voli- 
tions do, in point of fact, follow 
determinate moral antecedents with 
the same uniformity and (when we 
have a sufficient knowledge of the 
circumstances) with the same cer- 
tainty as physical effects follow 
their physical causes. These moral 
antecedents are desires, aversions, 
habits, and dispositions, combined 
with outward circumstances suited 
to call those internal incentives 
into action.’ And to this may be 
added from Spinoza, ‘ We think 
ourselves free, being conscious of 
our actions, and not of the causes 
which determine them.’ 

This has been called fatalism, 
but if it be so, it is manifestly of a 
very different kind from that which 
we have previously been consider- 
ing. If its doctrines be true—and 
for our part we cannot refute 
them—what is our position and 
condition? Let us take stock of 
ourselves. According to this creed 
we are the children of Nature, and 
the product of an eternal and in- 
finite chain of causes. We are the 
children of Nature, but—and this 
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is a very big ‘ but’—we are also 
the children of education and ex- 
perience, and we, or some of our 
ancestors perhaps, having put our 
fingers into the fire, have learned 
that that kind of thing is ‘not a bit 
nice,’ as Toddy says, and for the 
future we shall avoid repeating the 
experiment, even if we are Necessi- 
tarians. We have also found out 
by experience that idleness, wicked- 
ness, and improvidence are in the 
end quite as disagreeable, to say 
the very least of it, as putting your 
fingers into the fire, and whether 
we be Free-willists orNecessitarians, 
as we have just stated, we shall not 
put our fingers into that warm 
locality so long as we have a lively 
remembrance of the effect of our 
last experiment in that direction, 
nor shall we try the effect of a 
course of idleness, wickedness, and 
improvidence so long as we know 
that it has a disastrous result. 

‘But,’ says the Archbishop of 
York, in answer to Professor 
Tyndall, ‘you have no right to 
hang a murderer for doing what 
he could not help, simply because 
you dislike his ways, or because 
they threaten society.’ But is this 
so? We kill a mad dog in order 
to prevent its killing other crea- 
tures, and we have a right to make 
laws that will tend to prevent mur- 
der and other crimes injurious to 
society. It would evidently be 
useless to legislate if we did not 
carry out the penalties that our 
laws impose. But it is not only 
for the protection of others that 
we impose this penalty upon the 
commission of murder; it is also 
for the benefit of the persons them- 
selves, who, if we did not supply 
them with this counteracting mo- 
tive, could not resist the tempta- 
tion of becoming murderers. 

But Mr. Tyndall is doubtless 
quite able to defend himself and 
his statement that we are not 
complete masters of the circum- 
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stances which create our wishes, 
motives, and tendencies to action, 
and that our physical and intellec- 
tual textures were woven for us 
and not by us. After all that has 
been said about it this is nothing 
more than Mr. Buckle, in his 
History of Civilisation, told us 
twenty years ago; and Mr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, the author of 
the well-known Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-table, tells us the same 
thing in the following passage : 
‘In place of the question of the 
Deity’s foreknowledge as limiting 
human freedom, we have under 
discussion the statistician’s tables, 
showing that the seeming contin- 
gencies of what we call voluntary 
action are so much matters of cer- 
tainty that they can be confidently 
predicted. So many persons of 
such and such ages and sexes will, 
within a given district and within 
a given time, commit suicide by 
such and such methods, distributed 
according to their age and sex, 
So many children will die, within 
the same district and period, from 
drinking hot water out of the spouts 
of tea-kettles. In other words, will, 
like the weather, obeys definite 
laws. The wind, be it not irre- 
verently spoken, by no means 
literally bloweth where it listeth, 
but where it must, as certain pre- 
cedent conditions have settled the 
question for it, and we know every 
morning whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth.’ 

And now, leaving Necessitarian- 
ism, we must, in conclusion, refer 
briefly to another form of belief, 
and it is one which can more 
strictly be classified as being fa- 
talistic. It is predestination, 
which, as we know, has had for its 
defenders three such _ illustrious 
men as St. Augustine, Luther, and 
Calvin, and the last named thus 
writes respecting it: ‘The Deity, 
in predestinating from all eternity 
one part of mankind to everlasting 
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happiness, and another to endless 
misery, was led to make this dis- 
tinction by no other motive than 
His own good pleasure and free- 
will.’ This doctrine is so horrible 
and so repugnant to our notions 
of what is just and right and good, 
that we trust it is altogether unne- 
cessary for us to say more about 
it. We may, however, add that 
it is not quite a thing of the past, 
for, strange as it may seem, a 
canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
writes, in a work on this subject : 
‘ The truth of absolute predestina- 
tion cannot be stated without con- 
tradiction to the divine justice and 
man’s free agency; it belongs, 
then, to that class of truths which 
do not admit of statement; it is 
an imperfect truth—that is, a truth 
imperfectly apprehended by us.’ 
What jugglery, what spiritual leger- 
demain, have we here? This truth 
which does not admit of statement, 
and which contradicts the divine 
justice, appears to us to very 


closely resemble ‘falsehood,’ and 
we would suggest the use of that 
word in future as being far more 
applicable to this particular doc- 
trine. But the fault, we may ob- 
serve, does not lie so much in 
the reasoning and the conclusion 
arrived at as in the minor and 
major premises of the syllogism; 
it is plain that the conclusion is 
but a reductio ad absurdum of the 
premises. 

Before closing our paper we 
would fain give one piece of ad- 
vice to our readers, and that is, 
that if any of them are inclined to 
believe that they are the children 
of destiny, they should also, and 
at all times, believe that destiny 
has intended them for great things, 
for much industry and no idleness, 
for much love and no hatred, for 
much charity and no malice. In 
short, we would say to each of 
them, ‘ Believe that you are a very 
good fellow, and—well, try and 
act up to your belief.’ 

S. WADDINGTON. 
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Luttapy, love! lullaby ! 

Drooping lid and closing eye ! 

Home the weary songsters fly, 
Lullaby ! 

Night and darkness, pet, are nigh ; 

We must rest then, you and I, 
Lullaby ! 


Lullaby, sweet! lullaby! 
Stars are gleaming in the sky ; 
Peeping in, love, where you lie! 
Lullaby ! 
Naught will harm while mother’s nigh ; 
Sleep and rest then, lullaby ! 
Lullaby ! 


G. WEATHERLY. 
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CAUGHT IN A SNARE. 


By Mrs. FRANCIS G, FAITHFULL, 


I HAD secured the choicest seat by 
the fire—namely, the low-stuffed 
chair on the right-hand side—not 
much of a chair perhaps in the 
eyes of a sybarite, but luxurious 
to girls accustomed to spend the 
greater part of every day on back- 
less benches. At any rate I could 
afford to pity Janet Rock with the 
sharp corner of a high desk run- 
ning into her shoulder, and Susan 
Hill squatting between us, and 
trying—not very successfully—to 
shield her already crimson cheeks 
from the glowing embers. Saving 


this firelight glare it was nearly 
dark in the big schoolroom, for it 
had struck five and we were well 


on in December. We three had 
just been counting the hours and 
minutes that lay between us and 
that gleeful ‘going home’ for Christ- 
mas, which had seemed to my faint 
heart so drearily distant when my 
mother had given me her parting 
kiss three months before. After 
all I had not been so miserable as 
I had meant to be. In spite of 
my advanced years—I was turned 
fifteen—I had fallen pretty readily 
into the modes and habits of 
school life, and could hardly be- 
lieve that this was only my first 
quarter. 

‘And so,’ I was saying rather 
grandiloquently, ‘there'll be all 
manner of fun at home ; and then 
Christmas-day—I don’t believe 
anybody has such Christmas-days 
awe do. I don’t know which is 
best—breakfast-time, when we are 
unfastening all our brown-paper 
Parcels, and every one wants to 


look at everything at once ; or the 
long dinner-table, with grandfather 
at the end, and little Jessie perched 
on her high chair beside him; or 
the games afterwards—magic lan- 
tern, snap-dragon—’ 

‘I wish you'd invite me.’ 

I gave a great jump and stopped 
short in my description. The in- 
terruption came from neither of 
my two companions, but from a 
tall girl in a dark gown, who now 
walked lightly across the room 
with a key dangling on her finger. 
The further door must have been 
open, for we had none of us heard 
her enter. Though she had startled 
me there was nothing at all alarm- 
ing in her aspect as she came up 
to the high fender and leant her 
arms upon it, continuing gaily, 

‘It makes one’s mouth water to 
hear you, Jenny, especially when 
one has no better prospect than 
a Christmas here with deaf old 
Rachel.’ 

‘You won't be here !’ exclaimed 
incredulously. 

*Sha’n’t 1? I’m afraid I shall, 
though; I’ve neither kith nor kin 
in these parts, and my stepfather 
in Ireland doesn’t value my society 
enough to frank me there and 
back.’ 

I was silent, revolving in my 
mind whether I should ask mother 
to invite her home with me. We 
did not care much to have visi- 
tors, but Annette Merivale was 
different from other people. She 
was pretty sure to earn her wel- 
come anywhere. She had only 
been a fortnight at Brook House, 
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and already she was the most 
popular person in the community. 
And that was saying a good deal, 
seeing that she filled the anoma- 
lous post of pupil-teacher. We 
girls had at first looked askance at 
her as an enemy in the camp, but 
we were soon won over by the 
frank good-humour, the drollery, 
and adroitness which brightened 
all she said and did. And even 
staid Miss Benson, the elderly 
governess, who was as much an 
institution as Mrs. Frant herself, 
and who had regarded this pupil- 
teacher arrangement as a sad in- 
novation, even she was not long 
proof against Annette’s helpfulness 
in correcting illegible exercises, or 
fetching a missing handkerchief or 
spectacle-case. ‘A good useful 
girl’ so she pronounced her, and 
this meed of praise was not easily 
extorted from Miss Benson. An- 
nette had yet another merit. She 
was pleasant to look at. Not 
exactly handsome, but far more 
attractive than many handsome 
people. Now as she straightened 
herself, and stood idly drumming 
with her fingers on the brass fender- 
rail, I thought how much brighter 
she was than many with twice her 
share of good luck. There was a 
kind of sparkle about her dark 
face, with its clear hazel eyes and 
straight brows, its red lips and 
white teeth, and there was some- 
thing picturesque even in the short 
wavy hair, so short that it was not 
easily kept up to the school stand- 
ard of neatness. 

‘See! said she, slipping her 
hand into her pocket, and pro- 
ducing thence a small card which 
she held out to me. ‘There’s the 
likeness I promised you, Jenny; 
what do you think of it?’ 

It was a cheap photograph taken 
by some country artist, but, what- 
ever it might be as a work of art, 
it was to my thinking a capital 
likeness. It had just caught the 
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turn of her head and her expres- 
sion. I said so, asking where it 
had been done. 

‘At Hatherfield. I had an hour 
to spare the other day when I took 
little Charlotte Hampton home. 
But it was such a queer little shop 
and such a queer little man, that 
I rather expected he’d turn me out 
a Gorgon,’ 

We had our heads all together 
examining the little picture when 
the door opened again, and this 
time admitted Mrs. Frant. 

Annette turned round quickly. 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon,’ she 
exclaimed ; ‘I did not know you 
were waiting ;’ and crossing at once 
to the school cupboard she un- 
locked it, and took out a pile of 
books. 

‘I did not come for them,’ Mrs. 
Frant explained ; and then turning 
towards two little girls playing cat's 
cradle in a corner of the room, she 
said, 

‘Alice Parker, your uncle is 
here ; you may go up-stairs and see 
him.’ 

The child ran off, and Annette 
followed her with the books. At 
the door she stopped. 

‘Shall you want me to help mark 
them?’ she asked cheerfully. 

*No, you may leave them on 
my table ; I can do them myself.’ 

Mrs. Frant spoke in a slightly 
irritated tone, as if the proposal in 
some way displeased her. When 
I said that Annette Merivale was 
popular among us, I ought to have 
made a reservation. From the 
day of her coming it had been 
evident that Mrs. Frant did not 
take kindly to her. We wondered 
among ourselves whether Annette 
was as well aware of this as we all 
were. Certainly she never seemed 
to notice the cold words and looks 
dealt out to her. What Mrs. Frant 
found to dislike in her puzzled us 
—the more so that she was not 
generally capricious or prejudiced. 
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She had her peculiarities, but they 
were not of that kind. She was 
rarely seen to smile, never by any 
chance heard to laugh. Usually 
her manner was singularly quiet 
and subdued, but now and then she 
would give odd signs of suppressed 
excitement and agitation. We liv- 
ing with her saw these; but to the 
world atlarge, tothe parents who put 
their children in her charge, to her 
neighbours in the little town, she 
appeared only a dignified lady who 
had seen much trouble. Even of 
that past trouble nothing was cer- 
tainly known to us beyond the 
bare fact that she had separated 
from her husband, who lived 
abroad, and that, being poorly off, 
she was forced to eke out her in- 
come by keeping school. There 
were two rumours current in the 
school about her, neither resting 
on any sure foundation. The one 
made her out an ill-used wife, 
cruelly driven from her husband's 
roof, with health and spirits broken 
by his ill-usage; while, according 
to the other, some mysterious deed 
in her own life had brought about 
her misfortunes and haunted her 
memory. I don’t know how that 
last notion originated; I only know 
that it existed in a vague form, 
though it was never mooted be- 
yond the school precincts, and 
only then in confidential talks in 
the garden or whispered bed- 
room conferences. Whatever else 
might be true or false about Mrs. 
Frant, she was a highly educated 
woman, and did her duty fully by 
her pupils. If we had no warm 
liking for her, it was from no lack 
of kindness and care on her part. 
I have said that there were 
times when her grave composure 
was suddenly and unaccountably 
disturbed. I had seen this happen 
more than once aiready, and I 
chanced to see it now. Janet and 
Susan had moved off to the further 
side of the room, but I still sat by 
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the fire, studying Annette’s portrait 
by the uncertain light. 

Mrs. Frant coming up to throw 
on a fresh log glanced over my 
shoulder. 

‘What are you trying your eyes 
over, Jenny?’ she asked, in her 
even tones. 

I held up the little photograph 
in explanation. ‘I’m afraid you 
can hardly see it now,’ I said. 

She took it from me and looked 
at it, at first carelessly, then close- 
ly. Just then a little jet of flame 
shot up, illumining not only An- 
nette’s pictured face, but her own 
living one ; and I saw as she lifted 
it a kind of scared look in her 
eyes. 

‘Is it Miss Merivale ?’ she asked 
hurriedly. ‘Of course it must be, 
though.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said ; ‘don’t you think, 
ma’am, it’s very like her?” 

‘Yes, yes,’ she assented. ‘ But 
at first there was a look’—she 
stopped, collected herself, and 
gave it back to me. ‘It reminded 
me ofa person I once knew. One 
often sees that kind of chance re- 
semblance. Now go up-stairs, my 
dear, and get ready for tea.’ 

That night, as we were going up 
to bed, I slipped my arm through 
Annette’s, and whispered to her, 

‘Should you like to go home 
with me—that is, if my mother 
doesn’t mind ?” 

She looked down with one of 
her bright smiles. 

‘Thank you, Jenny; but I'd 
best get used to my fate at once. 
I shall do very well here; I was 
only joking this afternoon.’ 

‘Where is Mrs. Frant going?’ I 
inquired. 

‘Indeed I can’t tell; I only 
know she’s not to be here. She 
told me that when she wrote to 
engage me. I daresay she visits 
among her relations.’ 

‘Has she any relations?’ I ask- 
ed dubiously. I knew she had 
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one, but I had forgotten it just 
then. 

‘I suppose so,’ rejoined Annette, 
laughing ; ‘ most people have. But 
I’m about the worst person you 
could catechise concerning Mrs. 
Frant. I’d never so much as heard 
of her a month ago, and she isn’t 
very communicative to me now.’ 

‘How did you hear of her?’ I 
demanded again, recalling Mrs. 
Frant’s odd manner that evening. 

‘Oh, my stepfather wanted to 
get me placed out somewhere, and 
he was told of Mrs. Frant’s school, 
and wrote to her describing my 
great capabilities. But there, Jenny, 
you really mustn’t ask any more 
questions to-night, or we shall both 
get into hot water. It’s past bed- 
time already.’ 

I think it must have been about 
a week later that, as we trooped 
into the schoolroom one frosty 
morning fresh from our daily walk, 
we found Mrs. Frant sorting the 
letters. We gathered round, eagerly 
waiting for our possible share, but 
various murmurings arose when 
there proved to be only one for 
me, one for Miss Benson, and two 
for Mrs, Frant herself. I was de- 
vouring my home news when Mrs. 
Frant spoke to Miss Benson. 

‘I must go into Hatherfield to- 
day by the twelve-o’clock train. 
You will be able to manage the 
school work, I think; and Miss 
Merivale,’ looking across at her, 
‘must help you as much as she 
can.’ 

‘Certainly I will,’ 
Annette readily. 

‘I shall be back by tea-time, I 
hope,’ proceeded Mrs. Frant ; ‘ but 
if I should be kept later don’t wait 
for me.’ 

So she departed, and Miss Ben- 
son reigned in her stead. Not 
much to our satisfaction, since she 
happened to be in an unusually 
crabbed humour, and all Annette’s 
efforts failed to smooth her into 
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amiability. The afternoon turned 
out wet, and we could not go out. 
It was always dull work spending 
many hours in that bare school- 
room, and we looked rather impa- 
tiently for Mrs. Frant’s return, the 
more, as she had undertaken to 
bring back a small packet of beads, 
floss silk, and the like, which we 
had ordered at the fancy shop at 
Hatherfield. But tea-time came 
and she did not appear. The 
night set in, and we had been 
in bed nearly an hour, when the 
door-bell rang sharply, and we 
heard her voice speaking to Miss 
Benson on the stairs. 

‘Yes, I missed my train, and 
took a flyhome. I think I'll have 
a cup of tea up-stairs. I don’t need 
anything else.’ 

She went on past our room, not 
looking in as she generally did to 
see that all was right, and I heard 
her enter her own, and cross the 
floor slowly, as though she were 
very weary. Yet the next mor- 
ing, when the prayer-bell sum- 
moned us down, she was in her 
usual place at the end of the room. 
Her back was towards the window, 
and it was scarcely yet broad day- 
light, but as I took my seat near 
her it struck me that her pale face 
was several shades palerthan usual. 
Presently one of the elder girls 
asked for the expected parcel, and 
she started almost as if she had 
been asleep, murmuring hurriedly, 

‘Parcel! What parcel?’ and 
then, when she remembered it, 
making rapid nervous excuses for 
hernegligence—it had been so wet, 
she had not passed the shop, and 
so forth. All through that morn- 
ing she was strangely fitful, as 
though her mind were preoccupied, 
and she were trying hard not to 
show it. Now and again she 
would speak in a dull mechanical 
way, and then all at once she 
would rouse herself to unusual 
energy and alertness. She hada 
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trick of passing her hand over her 
eyes, but I had never seen her do 
it so often as she did this day ; and 
more than once I noticed that the 
thin white hand trembled as she 
raised it. I do not know whether 
my Class-fellows observed these 
things, but some one else did. 
When the little ones were released 
to their play, Annette asked leave 
to take the history class. 

‘ For I’m sure you have a head- 
ache,’ she said, ‘ and reading aloud 
will make it worse.’ 

Mrs. Frant hesitated. I think 
she was going to say ‘No; but if 
so she changed her mind. 

‘It is only neuralgia,’ she said. 
‘ The foggy air about Hatherfield 
always brings iton. But you may 
take the class, for I am expecting 
my aunt, Miss Liston, here this 
afternoon, and I should like to be 
fresh for her.’ 

More than one of us looked up, 
rather excited at this bit of news. 
We had heard of this aunt, and 
knew that she had taken charge of 
Mrs. Frant when she had been 
sent home from India with her 
ayah about thirty years before. 
But the old lady lived in France, 
and had never yet appeared at 
Brook House. Something in Mrs. 
Frants way of announcing her 
coming now made me fancy that 
it was not an altogether pleasant 
prospect to her. Whether that 
were so or not, she was plainly 
minded to receive her guest with 
honour; for when we next went 
up-stairs the two housemaids were 
arranging and embellishing the 
spare room with all speed. I had 
a good opportunity of observing 
them, for the six-bedded room to 
which I belonged was just on the 
opposite side of the passage. 
While I was watching the white- 
muslin curtains put up, and the 
frilled pincushion brought forth, 
Annette, who, in right of her 
teachership, had a slip of a room 
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to herself, came to her door, and 
I communicated to her in a loud 
whisper the result of my observa- 
tions. She laughed. 

‘That frilled pincushion seems 
to give you a vast idea of dignity, 
Jenny. Now, on the other hand, 
fancy her a wizened little body, 
who'll take snuff and hobble about 
on a stick. 

‘Hush!’ said I apprehensively. 

Annette was much too daring. 
She never seemed afraid to say any- 
thing that came into her head, and 
she never spoke in an undertone, 
as most of us did in discussing 
Mrs. Frant’s affairs. My warning 
came rather late. Mrs. Frant ap- 
peared on the stairs below just as 
Annette ended her speech, and 
must surely have heard it; but 
she only reminded me with un- 
usual sharpness that I was break- 
ing rules in loitering up-stairs. 

It was growing dusk that same 
evening, when a fly drove up to 
the iron gate. We girls crowded 
to the schoolroom window just in 
time to see an old lady alight 
cautiously, and mount the broad 
stone steps to the front door, fol- 
lowed by the driver carrying a big 
box and a travelling bag. Truly 
Annette’s fancy picture had been 
wide of the mark, for Miss Liston 
was tall and upright, and though 
she walked feebly, leant on no 
supporting stick. So much and 
no more could we discover before 
she entered the hall, amid a con- 
fused murmur of greetings and 
directions. Tea-time brought us 
no fresh opportunities, for a sepa- 
rate repast was served her up-stairs. 
The next morning, however, For- 
tune unexpectedly favoured my 
curiosity, for Mrs. Frant sent me 
to the drawing-room for some seal- 
ing-wax, and there, in the easiest 
armchair, and deep in the study 
of a newspaper, I found the strange 
lady. She must have been a fine- 
looking woman in her youth, ‘or 
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even now there was something 
striking about her well-cut nose 
and mouth, and her high forehead 
shaded by its bands of silvery hair. 
But somehow I felt rather afraid 
of her, as she sat scrutinising me 
over her spectacles while I hunted 
in the inkstand drawer. 

‘Come here, child,’ she said 
suddenly, when, having found what 
I wanted, I was creeping away. 
‘They don't teach you manners 
seemingly. Come and tell me 
your name.’ 

She spoke harshly and imperi- 
ously, as if she were used to com- 
mand and be obeyed. 

‘Jenny Lucas,’ I faltered, stand- 
ing before her shamefacedly. 

I think she enjoyed my confusion, 
for she sat eyeing me composedly, 
and smoothing down her rich silk 
dress with her gloved hands. 

‘You needn’t look so scared. 
I’m not going to eat you yet 
awhile. How old are you?’ 

‘ Fifteen,’ I responded. 

‘You don’t look it, then. I 
should have taken you for twelve.’ 

And hereupon followed a long 
string of questions as to my tastes 
and companions, to all of which I 
was conscious of replying with a 
very ill grace. I was dismissed at 
last with a curt ‘ There, you may 
go. I’ve had enough of you. 
Just put that cushion at my back. 
It's time I took my morning nap.’ 

I was only too glad to obey 
orders, and I had no further desire 
to see this alarming person in- 
vade our domains. We wondered 
why she should have come just 
now, when Mrs. Frant’s hands were 
especially full with the final business 
of the quarter. But it was clear 
that she meant to make a long 
visitation, for this same day Mrs. 
Frant informed Miss Benson at din- 
ner that she had changed her plans, 
and that she should spend the 
holidays at Brook House. I 
looked at Annette to see whether 
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she was glad or sorry, but she was 
too busy helping potatoes for me 
to catch her eye. I soon forgot 
her, however, in watching . Mrs. 
Frant herself. Her manner was 
so odd and fluttered, and she was 
so strangely restless. A dozen 
times that day she laid down her 
book or pencil, and left the room 
with some muttered explanation, 
as if she were thinking anxiously 
and fearfully of the stern old lady 
sitting alone in the drawing-room, 
or more often in the bedroom up- 
stairs where a good fire was kept 
burning. She never stayed away 
long, but generally came back 
looking more troubled than before. 
The change in her was so marked 
that we all noticed it; but it was 
only Annette who interpreted it. 

‘T’'ll tell you what it is,’ she 
announced gaily, when we were 
pacing, some three or four of us, 
together along the broad sunny 
walk at the bottom of the garden. 
‘This Miss Liston is an old dragon, 
and bullied her when she was a 
small child, and she hasn’t forgot- 
ten her child’s fear of her. I dare- 
say she half expects to have her 
ears boxed if she should happen 
to offend. The good lady looks 
quite capable of doing it on pro- 
vocation.’ 

‘Have you seen her again? I 
asked eagerly. 

‘Oh, dear, yes—half a dozen 
times, when I’ve been going to and 
fro, and her door has chanced to 
be open. Just now I encountered 
her on the stairs, but she took no 
notice of me, and I made myself 
as small as I could. I was afraid 
of sharing your fate, Jenny.’ 

It was a half holiday that day, 
and we were all going to the com- 
mon beyond the town—all, that is, 
but Annette, who was to stay in 
and draw up the school report. 
Mrs. Frant usually undertook this 
work herself, but to-day she had 
an engagement, and she had de- 
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sired Annette to make out the 
forms. We were all in the hall 
ready for our start, and Mrs. Frant, 
who was going part of the way 
with us, was unfolding her shawl, 
when Annette coming out of the 
schoolroom offered to put it across 
her shoulders. She would have 
done so indeed had not Mrs. 
Frant almost pushed her back. 

‘Don't,’ she said, and the word 
sounded almost like a cry ; ‘I can 
do it myself—I would rather.’ 

Annette drew back and her 
colour rose. Good-humoured as 
she was, it could not be pleasant to 
get such a rebuff as that ; but she 
kept her temper and silently re- 
treated to the schoolroom. Just 
then I, standing near the foot of 
the stairs, heard the rustle of a 
silk dress, and glancing up I saw 
the gray head and lilac cap of Miss 
Liston on the landing above. She 
had evidently heard Mrs. Frant’s 
exclamation, and had come out of 
her room to see what it meant. 
She was looking down at her niece 
with an expression so fixed and 
so peculiar that it quite startled 
me. But Mrs. Frant did not see 
her, and the next moment she had 
disappeared. It was nearly dark 
when we came in from our ramble, 
and it was a good half-hour later 
when we saw Mrs. Frant walk 
slowly up the flagged path to the 
house ; but she did not come into 
the schoolroom, and Miss Benson 
and Annette were again in charge. 
The younger girls were playing 
noisily, and I and two or three 
others were reading as well as we 
could amidst the hubbub. Sud- 
denly Miss Benson, going over to 
the long chiffonier, uttered an 
ejaculation : 

‘Dear me! Why, Mrs. Frant has 
forgotten her keys ; here they are, 
hanging in the lock.’ 

Her amazement was natural, for 
Mrs. Frant was especially careful 
about her private keys. I had 
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never seen them out of her hands 
before. Miss Benson stood for a 
moment considering, and then 
turned to Annette. 

‘You had better take them up 
at once, and tell her where I found 
them.’ 

But for once Annette hung back. 
‘Won't you send some one else?’ 
she asked. ‘I think it is pretty 
plain Mrs. Frant would rather not 
see me oftener than she can 
help.’ 

After what we had seen that 
afternoon Miss Benson could not 
gainsay this, so she turned to me, 
as I happened to be nearest to 
her. 

* Here, then, Jenny, you go,’ she 
said impatiently. 

I thought it rather hard that I 
should have to run the gauntlet of 
Miss Liston a second time, but it 
was useless to grumble; so I took 
the keys, and crossed the hall to 
the drawing-room. The door stood 
open, and no one was there. Think- 
ing that Mrs. Frant might be in her 
own room I ran up-stairs. My 
knock was unanswered, but as I 
waited listening I caught a sound 
of low voices in the little music- 
room beyond. I hesitated, much 
inclined to go down without fulfill- 
ing my errand ; but reflecting that 
I should probably be sent again 
I stepped along the passage, and 
tapped gently at the closed door. 
As I did so, I heard these words, 
uttered in a low emphatic voice, 
within : 

‘You have put yourself in my 
hands, remember. If you want to 
betray—’ 

The end of the sentence was 
broken off, and another voice— 
Mrs. Frant’s—called out sharply, 

*Who’s there ?’ 

‘It is me—Jenny Lucas,’ I re- 
sponded timidly, wishing myself 
miles away ; ‘ Miss Benson sent me.’ 

She came to the door, and 
opened it a very little way. 
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‘I have brought your keys. They 
were left in the chiffonier,’ I ex- 
plained. ‘Miss Benson thought 
you would wish to have them.’ 

Mrs. Frant held out her hand. 
I think she tried to speak, but if 
so no words came. Then she 
pushed to the door again, and I 
went back to the schoolroom. 

But as I went I recalled the 
strange stories I had heard about 
her, and I wondered whether this 
could be true, and whether Miss 
Liston or Annette were mixed up 
with them in some secret way. 
When I was at home again I would 
tell my mother everything, and ask 
her opinion. It was better not to 
talk to my schoolfellows, for I 
knew that I was more observant 
and fanciful than they. And I 
should soon be at home now. 
Most of the girls were leaving next 
day, but my mother could not 
well send for me till Saturday, so 
I should be among the last to go. 
There was a grand confusion when 
Friday morning came. Drawers 
were turned out, music was sorted, 
and trunks were packed, with now 
and then a pause for good-byes, as 
one or another departed. I was 
helping Janet Rock to squeeze an 
impossible number of things into 
her box when Annette, coming into 
the room, threw down a bundle of 
rugs, and said abruptly, 

‘I may be glad of your services 
too, Jenny ; I’m off to-morrow.’ 

‘You!’ I exclaimed. ‘What! 
are you going after all ?” 

‘Yes; and going for good too. 
You'd best look at me well, for you 
won't see much more of me.’ 

I was indeed staring at her with 
all my might, for her face contra- 
dicted her would-be careless tone. 

‘If Mrs. Frant wanted to get rid 
of me,’ she proceeded, ‘ she’s cer- 
tainly gone the right way to work. 
I’ve stood a good deal of snubbing, 
but it went a little too far yester- 
day. I told her so just now.’ 
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‘And what did she say ?’ asked 
I, open-mouthed. 

‘She didn’t seem to know quite 
what to say, and she looked over 
at Miss Liston—she had come in 
while I was speaking—and Miss 
Liston kindly observed that it 
surely did not much matter whether 
I went or stayed. So that settled 
the question, you see, and to-mor- 
row morning I turn my back on 
Brook House.’ 

Janet and I were loud in our 
lamentations, but she could not 
stop to hear them, for she was 
wanted everywhere at once. The 
whole day she was fetching and 
carrying, and by the evening she 
was so tired that she fell asleep 
with her arms crossed on the table, 
and only half woke up at bed-time. 
We were a very shabby party the 
next morning. Only three of us 
girls were left, and even Miss Ben- 
son had gone off, escorting a pair 
of little West Indians. The two 
Olivers were to start northward at 
eleven, and the dear old carriage 
might come for me at any minute ; 
so Annette, who did not leave till 
noon, would probably be the last 
of all. As we stood round watch- 
ing her deftly stowing away her 
various goods, she told us some- 
thing ofher plans. She was going to 
stay with her half-sister in London 
until she learnt her stepfather’s 
wishes. No doubt he would be 
angry, but that couldn’t be helped ; 
he had often been angry before. 

* You don’t seem to mind much,’ 
I observed, handing her some 
books that I had been holding. 

‘No; I always take things easily, 
it’s my nature.’ 

I was rather disappointed that 
she cared so little about leaving 
us ; but after all, as she said, it was 
her nature to take things easily, 
and she had not known us long. 
She would go somewhere else, to 
be as gay and serviceable and plea- 
sant as she had been here. 
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‘Shall I tell you why I think 
Mrs. Frant did not like you? I 
said to her confidentially, when 
the last straps had been fastened, 
and we were standing, equipped for 
our respective journeys, at the win- 
dow of the now empty schoolroom. 
It was drawing very near twelve ; 
the Olivers had gone, and I was 
watching for the white noses of our 
horses. 

‘Yes, do,’ she said, laughing ; 
‘it needs explanation, doesn’t it ?’ 

‘ Well, you are like some one she 
once knew. She told me so.’ 

‘Am I? said Annette, ponder- 
ing. ‘I wonder who it could have 
been !’ 

‘I don’t know, but I fancied, from 
her way, that it was some one she 
did not care to remember.’ 

There was a distant rattle of 
wheels, and we pushed up the 
window sash and craned out. No, 
it was not our familiar green 
panels; it was an empty fly for 
Annette. 

* You'll be last, after all,’ she said, 
as we went out together into the 
hall. ‘I hope you won’t have long 
to wait.’ 

Mrs. Frant was there. She had 
come down, I suppose, to bid 
Annette good-bye, but she hardly 
seemed to know what she was 
doing, and she looked as white as a 
sheet. When Annette had shaken 
hands with her, she turned to me. 

‘Good-bye, Jenny,’ she said. 
‘I wonder if we shall ever meet 
again ?” 

She did not offer to kiss me. 
Caresses had not been in her way, 
for all her friendliness. 

‘You had better go, child,’ Mrs. 
Frant said to me faintly; but I 
did not stir, for I did not quite 
take in her meaning. 

Annette was moving towards the 
door when some one else just 
behind me said, 

“You have not wished me good- 
bye, Miss Merivale.’ 
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I started, and Annette faced 
round. Miss Liston was standing 
in the doorway of the drawing- 
room, and she now came forward 
with an outstretched hand. 

Annette took it at once. 

‘I didn’t see you,’ she explained, 
in her easy way. 

‘No?’ said Miss Liston. She 
was still holding the girl’s hand. 
What did she mean by that steady 
gaze—that significant smile? I 
glanced round for Mrs. Frant, but 
she had vanished. One of the 
maids had just brought down An- 
nette’s box; no one else was in 
sight. I felt a terrified foreboding 
that something was going to happen ; 
but what? Did Annette share it? 
She had changed colour, and I 
think she tried to release herself ; 
but Miss Liston did not relax her 
grasp. 

‘We have seen so little of each 
other,’ she said, in a bland deliber- 
ate voice, ‘and I have such a high 
opinion of your talents, that I think 
I really must ask you to delay your 
departure for a little while, that we 
may become better acquainted. 
Mary,’ looking over her shoulder to 
themaid, ‘you may take Miss Meri- 
vale’s box up-stairs again to my 
room; and then you may tell the 
flyman to wait a bit. We are not 
quite ready for him yet.’ 

Mary looked stupefied. Annette 
had freed herself now, and had 
made a step forward. What she 
was going to do or say I cannot 
guess; I was absorbed in observing 
Miss Liston. The old lady had 
moved briskly forward, so as to 
place herself between Annette and 
the door ; and now, still eyeing her 
with the same cool smile, she 
took off her cap and with it the 
bands of white hair which I had 
so much admired, and, tossing 
them on the floor, revealed the 
bald head of an elderly man. 
Crossing his arms, this same man 
addressed the girl, who stood as if 
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turned to stone, in these astound- 
ing words : 

‘The game is up, you see. It 
has been a good game, but two 
can play at it, and I flatter myself 
I’ve checkmated you rather neatly.’ 

Annette laughed a short odd 
laugh ; but the colour had come 
back to her face, and she was her- 
self again. 

‘Perhaps you'll explain,’ she 
said composedly ; ‘perhaps you'll 
favour me with your name, because, 
you see, this is rather a surprise, 
and I don’t think I’ve the pleasure 
of knowing you.’ 

‘No; that is a pleasure to come. 
I’m Inspector Webb from Scotland 
Yard, at your service. But I'll do 
something more to oblige you. I’ll 
remind you of your name, Miss 
Agatha Minton, in case you chance 
to have forgotten it.’ 

‘ Bah! the game Zs up, then ; and 
Annette glanced hastily round, as 
if for some way of escape. 

‘ Ay, but we'll play it out if you 
please,’ returned the detective, 
stepping promptly forward and 
linking his arm in his prisoner’s. 
‘ Mary, my good girl, when you’ve 
taken that box up-stairs, please to 
call the boy whom I saw working 
in the garden just now. You're 
too slippery a customer, Miss 
Minton, for one pair of hands, 
especially when they’ve other work 
to do. And I must just overhaul 
that box of yours. I fancy, if I 
only look closely enough, I may 
find a document that would prove 
useful to a gentleman over the 
water.’ 

The girl regarded him boldly. 
‘Find what you can,’ she said. 
‘I’m sure you're welcome to turn 
over everything there.’ 

‘Ah, you think it won’t strike 
me to look between the boards of 
your French dictionary. Well, and 
I daresay it wouldn’t if I hadn’t 
watched you split the cover and 
then gum it together again, It’s 
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astonishing how much one can see 
through a hole a quarter of an inch 
square in a wooden partition.’ 

Annette, or Agatha, as I ought 
to call her, shrugged her shoulders. 
‘I’m trapped! Well, I took my 
chance,’ she muttered. 

‘Yes, I thought you'd rise to 
those keys,’ pursued the detective, 
with evident enjoyment, as he led 
her towards the stairs; ‘and you 
see how kindly anxious I was to 
smooth all difficulties away for 
you. No one at home but an old 
lady ; despatch-box ready to hand. 
All fair sailing. And it worked 
out so beautifully too. You'd no 
notion when you planned to go off 
in a huff that you were playing 
right into my hands.’ 

I heard no more. Sick and 
stunned I crept into the school- 
room, dreading I knew not what. 
But I could not stay there, it was 
too desolate, and I stole out again 
across the now deserted hall to the 
drawing-room. There, crouching 
over the fire and shivering as if in 
an ague fit, I found Mrs. Frant. 
She lifted her head in affright, but 
bowed it again when she saw that 
it was only me. 

‘Child, child,’ she said feebly, 
‘you ought not to be here. I had 
forgotten you. I thought you had 
gone. You ought not to have 
seen.’ 

‘Tell me,’ I entreated, creeping 
up to her, and slipping my hand in 
hers in a nervous longing for pro- 
tection. ‘What doesit mean? I 
can’t understand it.’ 

She was silent; but I, rendered 
bold by very terror, repeated, ‘ Tell 
me, do tell me.’ 

‘I had better tell you, perhaps,’ 
she murmured, ‘since you were 
here and saw. And yet I don't 
know,’ and she pressed her hand 
wearily to her brow. Just then the 
street-door bell rang again. I list- 
ened and heard a voice—a dear 
familiar voice—and in an instant I 
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was in the hall and in my mother’s 
arms. 

‘O mother, come in here !’ and, 
almost dragging her into the 
schoolroom, I poured out my story. 
She heard it with a grave and pity- 
ing face. 

‘ Let us go in to poor Mrs. Frant,’ 
she said, when I had done; and 
together we went across to the 
other room. Mrs. Frant still sat 
as I had left her, but her sad eyes 
brightened a little when she saw 
my mother. She knew her well, 
and knew how gentle and kind she 
was. 

My mother sat down beside her 
and took her trembling hand. 

‘Do you care to tell us anything?’ 
she said softly. ‘Jenny is to be 
trusted, but don’t speak if it is 
painful to you.’ 

‘Yes, I will tell you; it will be 
a comfort to speak. And you 
know something ; you know about 
him—my husband—and how 
cruelly he used me.’ 

‘Indeed I do ’ my mother made 
answer. 

‘When I got away from him 
and took shelter with my aunt in 
Paris, he followed me there, and 
threatened to drag me back with 
him. He could have done it too. 
I could not prove his ill-usage ; he 
had been too crafty for that. But 
there was a letter ; he had written 
it in our early married days. He 
didn’t know I had kept it, but he 
knew that, and I knew, if it were 
produced, it would send him to 
prison, and [ told him that if he 
meddled with me I would produce 
it. I had never turned on him 
before. I had been like a whipped 
hound under his hand ; but now I 
was desperate, and I frightened 
him. He made me promise so- 
lemnly never to use that letter as 
long as he did not molest me ; and 
then he left me. He knew he 
could trust my word. And then I 
came to England, and, ill and 
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broken as I was, I tried to begin a 
new life.’ 

‘And you did,’ said my mother 
tenderly. ‘ You have done bravely.’ 

‘I thought it was all past, that 
dreadful time, and that some day 
I might almost forget it. It was 
twelve years ago, you know. But 
he—my husband—must have heard 
about the money my cousin left 
me last year, and he wanted to get 
a hold on me again. You see, if 
he had once got the letter I and 
my money would have been at his 
mercy.’ 

‘I see,’ said my mother. 
Now I begin to understand.’ 

‘And so he sent this girl—his 
niece—to steal it quietly. I had 
never seen her or heard of her. I 
thought it was only a chance like- 
ness I saw until I met the detec- 
tive at Hatherfield.’ 

‘And he told you ?’ 

‘He told me her real name, and 
that was enough. He said he had 
been looking for a girl—Agatha 
Minton—who had been mixed up 
in a Rotterdam fraud, and that, 
after a deal of trouble, he had 
tracked her down into our neigh- 
bourhood ; had lighted on her pho- 
tograph in a Hatherfield shop 
window, and found that she was a 
governess here. And then I had 
something to tell him. My hus- 
band’s sister had married a man 
named Minton, and I guessed at 
once that this girl had not come to 
my house only to hide. I used 
not to be suspicious, but my hus- 
band had taught me to suspect 
him.’ 

She paused and sighed heavily. 

‘And what did you do?’ my 
mother asked, stroking the hand 
that clung to hers. 

‘I did not know what to do; I 
could hardly even think. I wanted 
Mr. Webb to come back with me 
and take her away at once; but 
he would not do that. He said 
his other case against her wasn’t 
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as clear as it might be, and that if 
this business were properly handled 
it might help him a good deal. I 
must let him manage it his own 
way. And then he considered a 
little, and asked me if I had any 
elderly relations who were not 
known in our village ; and when I 
told him of my aunt he laughed 
and explained his plan. It was a 
dreadful plan to me. I did not 
know how to bear the waiting and 
the risk. It made me shudder to 
think of letting her—that girl—get 
hold of the paper on which all my 
peace depended. I knew it was 
safe so far; I had seen it in my 
strong box that morning. But Mr. 
Webb would not listen to me ; he 
said he’d warrant it not to leave 
my house, and I was in his hands. 
I was forced to let him have his 
own way.’ 

‘And it was avery good way,’ 
my mother put in cheerfully. 

‘Do you think so? Oh, if only 
I could be sure; but I have suf- 
fered so much it seems now as if 
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I hadn’t strength to believe or to 
bear.’ 

As she spoke the door opened 
again, and Mr. Webb came in, 
habited now in a blue frock-coat. 
Walking up to her he put a folded 
letter into her outstretched hand. 

‘You see I have kept my word,’ 
he said, with a grim smile; ‘ there 
it is. Won’t you own that it is 
safer than it has ever been? And 
now I must go and see my bird 
safe in her cage.’ 

As he turned away Mrs. Frant 
hid her face upon my mother’s 
shoulder and broke into a passion 
of tears, the first she had shed. 
She tried to speak, but her sobs 
choked her. The strain had been 
too great, and she was past feeling 
the relief. My mother saw how it 
was. She did not attempt to calm 
her. She only said, 

‘Come home with us. You are 
not fit to stay alone in this gloomy 
empty house. Come home with 
us.’ 


‘And we took her home. 
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AmipsT the din and racket of the 
very busiest of London thorough- 
fares, the foot-passenger cannot 
fail to observe the constant re- 
currence of a monotonous little 
noise rising conspicuously above it 
all, or, at any rate, only mingling 
with it so far as to form a running 
accompaniment to the clatter of 
feet, hum of voices, and the row- 
lage of the roadway. Journeying 
along Oxford Street, Regent Street, 
Waterloo Place, and passing the 
front of the National Gallery 
on into the Strand, and so away 
eastward as far as St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, he will, ever and 


anon, at intervals varying from a 
hundred yards to a quarter of a 
mile, come within earshot of this 


clock-ticking little sound. All 
over the big city and suburbs he 
will now and then encounter it ; 
but the above-named channels of 
the busy life-stream are the favour- 
ite resorts of the unhappy players 
upon the dull one-toned instru- 
ment which creates it. Resound- 
ing upon the pavement, the con- 
stant never-varying ‘ tat-tat-tat-tat’ 
of the blindman’s stick must be 
familiar to us all. Hasty as may 
be our passage along the streets, we 
all know it, and have noticed it. 
Even our most casual glances have 
familiarised us with the different 
aspects of these luckless mendi- 
cants. No matter how unlike in 
feature, complexion, age, orstature ; 
no matter whether the eyes be 
open or shut, whether we can gaze 
upon the blank upturned face with 
calm commiseration, wondering 
how, and almost doubting that the 
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light can be shut out, and the specu- 
lation gone from those, to us, still 
intelligent-looking orbs, or whether 
we turn with a shudder from the 
ghastly, bloodshot, blurred, sense- 
less eyeballs, exposed by the yet 
involuntarily healthy action of the 
lids ; no matter whether clothed 
with threadbare respectability or 
in the veriest rags, whether ap- 
pealing for alms by means of a 
largely written placard hung round 
their necks, descriptive of the way 
their calamity overtook them, or 
by some scriptural quotation, or 
the simple words, ‘ Pity the poor 
blind !"—this same family resem- 
blance induces all men to obey 
spontaneously the latter common- 
place injunction. 

Even the most stony-hearted, or 
those most averse to indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving, cannot resist the 
temptation to be charitable, albeit 
these sturdy beggars are well 
known to drive a good lazy trade, 
and to make excellent capital out 
of their misfortune, realorassumed. 
For ever, the apparently self-evi- 
dent plea that they cannot work, 
or at least that they are shut off 
from the ordinary means of doing 
so, is unanswerable, and forms 
sufficient excuse for the benevo- 
lence of the veriest sceptic, to 
whom, like the rest of us, blindness 
also directly appeals—appeals with 
more force to our sympathies, per- 
haps, than any one other of the 
thousand natural shocks that flesh 
is heir to. 

It is of no avail that we are 
told that many of these menii- 
cants are sheer impostors; that 
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they are brought every day to their 
particular beat; that the clock as it 
were is wound up, until it slowly 
runs down its appointed street, and 
then, being ance more wound up, 
is turned round, and set going 
back again; that the tapping- 
stick is only used to attract atten- 
tion, and does not really serve as 
a guide or help to their onward 
path, and does not really assist 
them in steering clear of obstacles, 
and that the pace at which they 
travel is so slow, as at once to 
show that the progress through the 
throughfare is nothing but a pre- 
tence and a sham. It is of no 
avail, we say, that we are told 
that the really deserving and in- 
disputably blind poor are no beg- 
gars; that if seen in the streets 
they are always walking at a brisk, 
if not rapid, pace, unmistakably 
journeying about their business 
like the rest of the wayfarers ; and 
that if we followed them, we should 
find they were bound to or from 
the school or the workshop. No, 
it is of no avail to tell us all this, 
for the sight of a blind man under 
any circumstances goes straight to 
our hearts. 

What though we see him led 
along by that vagrant little child, 
who, sorely tried by the restraint, 
gapes idly about from side to side, 
or deeply interested by some pass- 
ing event in the street, thus jeo- 
pardises the even progress of its 
adult charge ; what though we see 
him led along his dreary way by 
an importunate guide of larger 
growth, drawling forth the while 
some melancholy ditty, or tootling 
upon flageolet, bass viol, or ac- 
cordion ; what though we see him 
only steered by the string from 
the collar of that faithful but 
truculent, and much-bored, and 
long-suffering Toby-like little dog, 
basket or tin can in mouth, 
be-jacketed and slow of gait, cast- 
ing half-contemptuous, half-pitiful, 
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half-wistful, and wholly-envious 
glances at his free-going, roving, 
canine brethren : the picture of the 
blind man—idle, worthless, vaga- 
bond though we may shrewdly 
guess him to be—under these cir- 
cumstances is always an object 
for our commiseration. 

Now with this spontaneous sym- 
pathy bubbling up in the hearts of 
everybody, it seems a pity it is 
allowed to evaporate or to be dis- 
persed in the comparatively fruitless 
and unavailing donations of small 
coin, which are so readily dropped 
into the outstretched hand of the 
blind beggar, or into the basket of 
his dog. One would on no account 
wish to stay this stream of benevo- 
lence, but there is little doubt that 
it might be directed into better 
and more profitable channels ; that 
is to say, if the almsgiving could be 
organised and managed properly, 
probably we should find that there 
is quite enough money distributed 
amongst the luckless sufferers in 
the streets to establish some per- 
manent means of providing for the 
general welfare and education of 
this class of blind, and in a way 
that would, to a great extent, clear 
the thoroughfares from the stick- 
tappers, and provide for them or 
their equally afflicted successors 
means of earning a portion, at any 
rate, of their daily bread. Impo- 
sition will always flourish to some 
extent ; the benevolent will con- 
tinue to be duped till the end of 
time; but this is no reason that 
they should not be protected as 
far as possible from the drain upon 
their pockets, which any tale of 
woe and suffering creates, however 
trumped up; and though of late 
years much has been done to 
ameliorate the condition of the in- 
digent sightless, there yet remains 
a large field for true philanthropy 
to exercise itself upon. With the 
growing wants of the age, institu- 
tions for the blind have increased 
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in number within the last few years ; 
but it is only just now beginning 
to be understood that with their 
inmates, as with any other class of 
human beings, a sound education 
is the surest means of giving them 
the best chance for living compara- 
tively independent lives, and of 
relieving the burden which men- 
dicity, in any shape, heaps upon 
the shoulders of the workers or 
the wealthy. As far as the exist- 
ing generation of blind beggars is 
concerned, it is perhaps hopeless 
to expect that very much can be 
done ; but as it is estimated that 
out of every 1000 human beings 
born in the United Kingdom one 
is born blind, or becomes sothrough 
disease or accident, there is no 
likelihood of the crop of sufferers 
diminishing at the present rate at 
which our population increases. 
And it is to this rising crop, so to 
speak, that the chief attention of 
those who are touched by the 


spectacle of a blind man (and we 
have seen that their name is legion) 


should be directed. Begin low 
down enough, and there should be 
no reason why, in the course of 
another twenty years, the stick- 
tappers on our pavements should 
be fewer and much farther between 
than they are at present. The 
system of education for the blind 
which has hitherto prevailed was 
established upon the false assump- 
tion—upon the false and unjusti- 
fiable assumption—that the blind 
were incapable of learning like the 
rest of mankind, whereas the fact 
really is that in nine cases out of 
ten their natural capacity and in- 
telligence is equal to, if not some- 
times in excess of, that of ordinary 
mortals, They are by no means 
deficient in brain-power, only, of 
course, that power has to be 
reached through other senses than 
the eyes, and it is the means of 
reaching it which have up till 
now been so faulty, and which are 
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only just beginning to be im- 
proved; indeed, the steps which 
are now being taken in this direc- 
tion would fully justify us in using 
the words of the prophet Isaiah, 
*I will bring the blind by a way 
that they know not; I will lead 
them in paths they have not known ; 
I will make darkness light before 
them, and crooked things straight. 
These things will I do unto them, 
and not forsake them.’ 

Clearly education, sound and 
efficient, is the first step to be 
aimed at as the antidote to men- 
dicity. Educate the blind up to 
the pitch to which their individual 
capacities render it possible, and 
we put them on the road to inde- 
pendence. This is a self-evident 
conclusion. Although most of us 
are superficially aware that the 
blind have been in the habit of 
reading embossed books for years, 
yet the subject has never, it would 
seem, received the universal atten- 
tion and interest from the benevo- 
lent public which its importance 
demands, and which it has a right 
to expect, when we remember how 
truly great is the charity and sym- 
pathy manifested everywhere to- 
wards the sightless. 

Now as we must not judge of 
the characters and industrial capa- 
cities of the blind generally by the 
prowling, stick-tapping vagabonds 
about our streets, any more than 
we should of the rest of mankind 
by other mendicants, so we must 
not suppose that a fair example of 
their ability in reading an embossed 
Bible is afforded by the blind 
squatters here and there dotted 
about our pavements, pretending 
to fumble out with their fingers the 
Psalms or the Gospel according to 
St. John. Many of these, in all 
probability, have learned the pas- 
sages by heart, and slip them 
trippingly off the tongue, as they 
would any other set, well-conned, 
high-sounding phrases. 
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No, to appreciate fairly what 
can be done by touch, and how 
far the finger may compensate for 
the eye, we must go to some of the 
many schools and classes where 
the blind are taught to read. 

Everybody, however, cannot be 
expected to do this, and yet, to 
afford them the help which all are 
SO anxious to give, there should be 
a more general acquaintance than 
there is with the means by which 
it is sought to educate the sightless ; 
for, supposing every one ready to 
grant their ingenuity, their quick- 
ness of apprehension, and perse- 
verance in reading their embossed 
books, how many people are 
aware, even superficially, that there 
are in existence some six or eight 
different systems and forms of type 
for teaching them to do so, or how 
many people have the least idea 
of the innumerable difficulties 
which the present state of those 
systems offers, not only in them- 
selves, but when weighed one 
against the other ? 

Who knows anything about the 
way in which the arbitrary charac- 
ter of Moon’s system conflicts with 
that of Frere, or of the advantages 
in Lucas’s manner of spelling out 
the words as compared to the 
method adopted by Allston? Can 
any but those immediately con- 
cerned for the welfare of the blind, 
either through philanthropy or 
pecuniary profit, tell anything about 
Braille’s dotted system, or the 
upper and lower case of Haiiy ?— 
how many would recommend an 
arbitrary character in preference to 
the simple Roman letters, or vice 
versa; or of Nutford’s suggestion 
for perpendicular instead of hori- 
zontal lines of type, or of the 
capabilities of the phonetic, steno- 
graphic, or alphabetical modes of 
interpreting languages, or of 
Gall’s angular Romanletters? Very 
few, we are afraid; yet if we are 
truly the practical charitable peo- 
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ple we pride ourselves on being, 
this subject ought to be national. 
For it will be seen, and it cannot 
be too widely understood, that 
whileso many systemsare struggling 
for preéminence throughout Europe 
and America, much valuable time 
is lost, the blind man sorely and 
unnecessarily puzzled, and an in- 
calculable amount of charity, being 
diverted into many channels, is 
rendered only half efficient instead 
ofbecoming overwhelmingly power- 
ful by concentration into one steady 
stream. Moreover, from this circum- 
stance, the action of the various 
charitable societies for the blind is 
divided and rendered antagonistic. 
Their books are kept prohibitively 
dear, and the range of the litera- 
ture extremely limited ; which limi- 
tation is increased by the fact that 
a pupil educated in one district or 
part of the country is unable to 
read the embossed printing he finds 
in another; he is, as it were, in a 
foreign land without understanding 
its language. He looks upon the 
time he spent at the blind school 
as simply wasted; whereas, of course, 
if but one, or at most two systems 
existed, one for the moreintelligent, 
the other for the duller minds and 
fingers, the libraries of every blind 
institution in his own country 
would be open to him, his language 
to this extent would be universal, 
and once a reader, he would be 
always a reader. 

So it has come to pass that a 
council has been formed of blind 
gentlemen in London for the pur- 
pose of going thoroughly and im- 
partially into this matter ; who, after 
searching in every direction amongst 
the blind for information, and after 
taking and exhausting all available 
evidence about it, both at home 
and abroad, have decided the 
question at to which is the best 
type for teaching the blind to read 
and write, and hope eventually to 
urge it upon the attention of Go- 
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vernment.* The task may be Her- 
culean, they may not succeed, but 
they mean to try, and try deter- 
minedly ; and surely there should 
be no lack of sympathy with their 
efforts. If, by sweeping away all 
others, they can even lay the foun- 
dation for the perfecting of one, or 
at most two systems, an enormous 
stride will have been made. 

Thus it is evident that with all 
these conflicting types the art of 
reading by touch is apparently in 
its infancy ; as much darkness sur- 
rounds it as the unhappy people 
for whom it is designed. But if 
general interest be aroused on the 
subject, and pressure put on in the 
right quarter, this state of things 
need not last; and remember- 
ing the marvels which science 
is daily accomplishing, we need 
not despair of arriving at an alpha- 
bet for embossed literature which 
shall be universal, and approach as 
near as possible the perfection of 
that in use for the seeing. Just as 
it is only now beginning to be 
proved false that unless a man had 
eyes he could not earn his living, 
save by some exceptional means, 
so we may hope the day is not far 
off when it may be demonstrated 
that if the right type be found and 
a proper system of teaching adopt- 
ed, it is quite as easy for the finger 
to take in at a touch the meaning 
of a long word, as it is for the eye 
to take it in at a glance. When 
proper facilities are offered, there 
should be no more necessity for 
the finger to spell a word letter by 
letter in order to convey its sense 
to the brain, than for the eye of a 
fluent reader to do so. 

Even with the existing defects 
and variety of the types, ample 
evidence is given of the extreme 
capabilities of the sense of touch ; 


*This is Braille’s dotted system, which 
has been found the most complete for all 
educational purposes, including writing and 
musical notation, 
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and surely if a perfect and universal 
code ofan alphabet were instituted, 
there is no reason for supposing 
that this sense of touch should not 
be developed into a nearly com- 
plete compensation for that of sight. 
The charitable public should there- 
fore be reminded that, until some 
such end is attained, no funds col- 
lected, however large, for the pur- 
pose of subsidising any one of the 
existing systems, and so cheapening 
the price and enlarging the range 
of the literature, can be of much 
avail, It will not meet the diffi- 
culty, even a third of the way, 
while a blind man educated in the 
north-west remains unable to read 
the books published in the south- 
east. The systems hitherto in use 
have all their merits and ingenious 
points, but equally their faults, 
omissions, and difficulties, puzzling 
and trying the patience of every- 
body who is acquainted with more 


than one, so that it is very difficult 


to say which is the best. In reality 
they could all be improved, and in 
the main, those blind who have 
studied the subject are, as hinted 
above, pretty well agreed as to how 
this could be done. Of course the 
proprietors of each particular sys- 
tem would advocate it strongly, as 
likewise do those who have been 
taught it alone, although these will 
generally admit that each is sus- 
ceptible of improvement. 

Saying nothing of the well- 
known circumstance that the 
blind are generally cheerful, light- 
hearted, and happy, we are apt to 
forget how marvellously compen 
satory Nature is. Once give them 
a clue to any pursuit, and we shall 
be astonished with what rapidity, 
diligence, and ingenuity they fol- 
low it up; and it will appear start- 
ling that it has lately been proved 
that in many instances they are 
now able to earn their own living 
by mechanical work, yet such is 
the case ; and at a blind institution 
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in one of the midland counties, 
thanks to the energy and skill 
displayed in the management of 
its manufacturing department, it 
has been found possible to pay 
fair wages to the blind artisans, not 
out of a large subscription from 
the benevolent, but from the dona 
fide proceeds of their work. 

In London likewise, though 
not perhaps developed to the same 
extent as the provincial institution 
above referred to, there exists an 
establishment at 28 Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, for the employment 
of the blind, and where much ex- 
cellent work is turned out. Set 
on foot by a benevolent lady, her- 
self a sufferer from the affliction, 
‘The Association for Promoting 
the General Welfare of the Blind’ 
can supply all sorts of baskets, 
mats, brushes, and other articles, 
made exclusively by the sightless, 
at the same rate as any other shop 
in the trade, and the curious may 
any day see the manufacture going 
on by the deft hands which alone 
are guided by their keen sense of 
touch. The establishment de- 
serves universal patronage, and 
only requires it to become a very 
material agent in raising the con- 
dition of the class which it is in- 
tended to benefit. The moral 
effects of these efforts in raising a 
blind man out of the despondency 
into which his affliction is prone to 
plunge him, by giving him remu- 
nerative and honourable occupa- 
tion, and placing him in some de- 
gree upon a par with his more fortu- 
nate brethren, is alone incalcu- 
lable ; and when to this ability to 
learn many handicrafts shall have 
been added the possibility of teach- 
ing him easily to read and write, we 
shall have surely done a great deal 
to deprive blindness of its sharpest 
sting; to render existence under 
it quite as, if not more, bearable, 
than under many another, to all 
appearance, less severe privation. 
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Hence it must be granted that 
this same question of reading is of 
the utmost moment, but hitherto 
unfortunately it has not been so 
successfully treated as that of 
mechanical labour; indeed the 
latter has only recently been at all 
properly understood, and the capa- 
cities of the blind even in this re- 
spect fairly tested. The strenuous 
efforts, however, that are now being 
made to give the intellectual 
powers of the blind an equal 
chance with their mechanical must 
elevate them to a position beyond 
any deemed possible by philan- 
thropists a few years ago, at least 
in England, for on the Continent 
and in America a better under- 
standing of the subject has long 
existed. The reason why we are 
so behindhand is chiefly due to 
the fact that until lately nearly all 
the attempts to legislate for and 
help the blind have been made by 
the seeing, and thus errors have 
been fallen into and perpetuated 
until they have completely blocked 
the way. 

However willing and anxious 
people with their eyes may be to 
help those who have only their 
fingers to rely on, they are not 
exactly competent to do so in all 
respects. Their touch, to begin 
with, from its want of training, is 
not so fine or sensitive; conse- 
quently in this very matter of the 
embossed type they are at fault, 
and their opinion isnot trustworthy. 
Any experiments they may essay 
with closed eyes will be compara- 
tively worthless, as the moment a 
difficulty arises they will clear it 
up by ocular examination. And 
so finally it has been concluded 
that the blind are the best leaders 
of the blind; and the gentlemen 
who, all blind themselves, have 
formed an association to investi- 
gate this subject thoroughly, be- 
lieve that after all theirs is the 
only qualification which will insure 
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a successful reform in the educa- 
tional system for their fellow- 
sufferers. Nevertheless every one, 
whether sighted or not, having the 
welfare of the blind at heart, can 
be of the greatest use in the move- 
ment by giving evidence of what- 
ever experience they may have had 
amongst the blind ; and of seeing 
that any experiments orsuggestions, 
or that any specimens of type 
emanating from this council of 
blind gentlemen, should be fairly 
tested at such institutions as they 
may be associated with. 

That opposition of every kind 
will be offered from those connect- 
ed in any way with the existing 
systems is unhappily to be ex- 
pected ; the spirit of true benevo- 
lence will not, it is to be feared, 
counteract entirely the prejudices 
of human nature any the more 
because the object in view is so 
truly humane and important ; but 
it is satisfactory to know that the 


very disputes of the blundering 
or ignorant always help to some 
extent to solve the problem in 
hand, and to advance the opera- 
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tions of those whose only object is 
an arrival at the truth. In this 
instance an arrival at the truth 
means the elevation of many thou- 
sands of human beings condemned 
to lifelong darkness—groping their 
way through life with stumbling 
steps, denied every outward bright 
and glorious influence and beauty 
—to a level with the sighted, by 
making it possible for them, in 
proportion to the amount of intel- 
lect granted to each, to feed to the 
uttermost that craving for the inner 
light and interest in humanity 
which, once kindled, burns on 
brighter and brighter, until at last 
that which once seemed so heavy 
a curse that they would rather die 
than bear it on through life carries 
to their hearts the impress of the 
loving hand of God, whose bless- 
ings lie ever close hidden under 
His keenest strokes.* 
W. W. FENN. 

* The British and Foreign Blind Asso- 
ciation for Promoting the Education and 
Employment of the Blind, which was set 
on foot by the council of blind gentlemen 


above referred to, has its head-quarters at 
33 Cambridge-square, Hyde Park, W. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
H.M.S. BANNOCKBURN. 


We have said that, ere noon on 
the day of departure, every rope 
on board H.M. troopship Ban- 
nockburn had been coiled away in 
its place, and every one seemed to 
have settled down into his proper 
place ; and much more so did the 
latter seem the case when they had 
seen the last of old England, the 
lighthouses on the bold and lofty 
Lizard Point fade out amid the 
tumbling waves of a sombre even- 
ing sea, while the twilight darkened 
into night; and already, by the 
very isolation from the rest of the 
world, many of the passengers 
seemed to have become quite old 
friends, for, as all belonged to, or 
were connected with, the service, 
they had a thousand topics and 
sympathies in common, and a mu- 
tual knowledge of many places and 
persons, thus affording a source 
of conversation even to the most 
taciturn. 

In an ordinary ocean-going 
steamer such qualities for easy 
companionship would not develop 
themselves till the third or fourth 
day of the voyage ; but in a crowd- 
ed transport it is altogether dif- 
ferent, and everybody rapidly be- 
comes acquainted with everybody 
else, through the freemasonry of 
the service, and the general habit 
of knocking about the world. 

In the former instance, the pas- 
sengers are often shy, and seem to 


view each other with ill-concealed 
distrust, and look generally forward 
with gloom and doubt to the twenty 
days’ run to the West Indies—it 
used to be two months under 
sail. After a time, however, the 
men get their ‘sea-legs,’ the women 
begin to look less plain, and the 
pretty to seem perhaps beautiful ; 
alliances spring up and coteries are 
formed ; friendships, though they 
cannot be very lasting, are cement- 
ed amid the discomforts incident 
to a sea-voyage, and the necessary 
attentions these contingencies eli- 
cit. 

But in a transport most of the 
men, and many of the women too, 
have beenat sea before; andamong 
the former several are sure to have 
met in past times, somewhere ‘ up 
country’ or in remote stations—it 
is all one when from Portsmouth 
to Patna, Dublin to Delhi; and 
then thatdelightful evening reunion, 
the mess, ‘ the perfection of dinner 
society,’ as it has been justly named, 
cements all. 

As the senior officer on board, 
Kyrle Desborough had a cabin to 
himself, and it was, in rough wea- 
ther, the chief resort of the few 
officers of the Eighth on board; 
for Kyrle was a hospitable fellow, 
and his decanters and cigar-box 
were never off the table. 

Some years’ career of service by 
land and sea had long since cured 
Kyrle of any bashfulness, if he ever 
had any ; and he was wont to boast 
that he could make any man, ‘by 
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a slap on the back, his comrade in 
a brace of shakes ;’ and, as others 
averred, any woman his sister, or 
something more tender, whatever 
it might be, in the same time. 

The ladies were certainly not 
now Kyrle Desborough’s weakness, 
whatever they, or one in particular, 
might have been to him in times 
past ; yet it was difficult for him to 
abstain from making himself, by 
mere force of habit, agreeable to 
everything he came across in the 
shape of a petticoat; and their 
glances, hand-pressure, and all that 
sort of thing, he returned with in- 
terest, all the more that he was 
heart-whole, and likely to remain 
so. 
In that isolated little floating cir- 
cle—for little it was by comparison, 
though the Bannockburn was a large 
troopship of s500-horse power— 
Desborough was the lion; he was so 
handsome, so full of genuine good 
humour and Jdonhomie. Careless 
of attraction, yet, as usual, he at- 
tracted the women—the newly wed- 
ded and ‘the old soldiers,’ accus- 
tomed to barrack and bungalow 
life, alike—to an extent that poor 
little Rosamund would have re- 
pinedtosee. He evoked no tribute, 
because he cared nothing about it. 
No man was more destitute of per- 
sonal vanity, yet they strove to 
feed it by a species of inferred 
adulation and compliment which 
should have come from him, and 
which he laughed at, but might 
have missed, had it been withdrawn. 
Yet a time was to come when 
Kyrle Desborough was to find 
himself in the most serious love 
scrape a man could be involved in. 

Some of the ladies on board 
were newly married, and were new 
also to military life ; yet it seemed 
very charming from this point of 
view, and to have hourly so many 
handsome young fellows in attend- 
ance upon them, though they were, 
of course, very much absorbed in 
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their husbands; but there were 
some ‘oldsters’ who had been in 
half the garrison towns of India, 
and thus, as Desborough had it, 
there was no one in the ship whom 
Vere ‘could legitimately spoon 
on,’ and, as if by counter irritation, 
cure his ‘ complaint,’ in the three 
weeks the voyage out was likely to 
last. 

‘I'll bet a cool fifty you will get 
over your fancy for that girl just 
as you got over the measles and 
hooping cough,’ said Kyrle, as 
they were having a breezy smoke 
on the bridge one evening. ‘ By 
Jove, I thought you had knocked 
about enough, and seen enough of 
life, and all that sort of thing, not 
to let your heart run away with 
your head; for you moon after 
this bit of muslin or tarlatan, or 
whatever it is, like a schoolboy of 
seventeen !’ 

If Vere had duly booked Kyrle 
Desborough’s bet he would have 
won it in some sense, but in some 
sense only, as our narrative will 
show. 

‘ Yes, yes, old fellow,’ continued 
Desborough, ‘after we have had 
a shy at the Niggers, you will 
substitute the laurel for the willow 
in your cap, and become, like me, 
a reasonable being. And, now 
that the last of the ladies have 
left the poop, we will have a quiet 
smoke there,’ he added, filling his 
brier-root pipe from a pouch, the 
pretty beading of which was the 
work of Rosamund Templeton, 
though then, perhaps, he never 
thought about it. 

Already new constellations were 
rising, and it became a species of 
luxury to lounge on the poop 
when the night was fine, and watch 
the shifting lights and shadows 
that gleamed about the great ship, 
from the binnacle lamps, the en- 
gine-house, and occasionally from 
the cabin along the main-deck, 
where the watch in their greatcoats 
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trod to and fro or loitered in 
groups, and to trace the outline of 
great sails bellying out against the 
starry sky, or the long wake of 
pale green fire that the revolutions 
of the screw left far astern amid 
the dark waves of the tumbling 
sea. 

The idea of limitless space, the 
singular silence that is not all 
silence, for there are the occasional 
sounds in the ship, the hum of the 
wind through the rigging aloft, the 
rush of the bow through the water, 
and its wash under the counter to 
mingle with the foam of the revolv- 
ing screw, are conducive to reflec- 
tion and thought ; and thus Vere 
and Desborough spent many an 
hour on the moonlit or starlit 
deck, and seldom exchanged a 
word, in the quiet companionship 
of having a pipe together ; while 
the daily repetition of sea and sky 
did not prove very conducive to 
banish the image which haunted 
the imagination of the former, as 
he frankly admitted to Desborough. 

‘It is not in hearts that sink 
soonest—female hearts especially,’ 
said Kyrle—‘ that sorrow or love 
have their most powerful or lasting 
effects. With many, a shower of 
tears cures—or at least for the 
time scothes—everything. It is 
from the remembrance of joys we 
have lost, says some one, that 
the arrows of affliction are chiefly 
pointed,’ he added, for, when not 
in a cynical or chaffing mood, 
Desborough could be sensible 
enough. ‘I can’t comprehend 
how you can let this girl’s image 
haunt you as it does. She broke 
no promise made to you; she 
simply allowed you to love her 
with all your heart, or lured you 
into doing so; and then, because 
it was mamma’s wish, threw you 
over heartlessly for a fellow with a 
handle to his name.’ 

‘Not quite heartlessly,’ urged 
Vere, as the memory of that meet- 
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ting by the stile came back in all 
its force ; ‘ but I go now to Jamaica 
in the full hope that change of 
scene, absence, and the excite- 
ment of a little fighting, if it goes 
on, will enable me to forget her.’ 

‘As we have all forgotten 
others.’ 

‘ Nay, speak for yourself, Kyrle.’ 

‘I am sure that the elements 
you refer to do effect a species of 
cure by forcing a man’s attention 
to the present, and thus compel- 
ling him to substitute it for the 
past.’ 

‘ And to forget her ?’ 

‘ Perhaps not.’ 

‘What then ?’ 

‘To think with patience, as dis- 
tance and novelty come to one’s 
aid. But apropos of this subject, 
Vere, your young English lady is, 
after all, an enigma—like the sex 
everywhere else,’ he continued, 
lapsing into his general tone. ‘ She 
is, we shall say, a highly-finished 
article—thoroughbred and all that 
sort of thing—perfect, pure, inno- 
cent, and sweet as a mountain 
rose, though reared in Mayfair or 
Tyburnia ; she may be plucky as 
Lady Fanshawe, or Lucy Huchin- 
son, or Joan of Arc herself; or as 
that brave Douglas girl, so “tender 
and true,” who put her snowy arm 
in the place from where the mur- 
derers of James I. had stolen the 
bar away ; and she may act as—as 
Gertrude Templeton has acted to 
you, by making you play the fool. 
Besides, for all you know, you 
may have had an escape.’ 

‘ How?” 

‘Half the men in this world are 
married to the wrong woman.’ 

‘Kyrle, such a misanthrope you 
are ! 

‘Not at all, but a philosopher,’ 
replied the other, carefully clean- 
ing out his brier-root and deposit- 
ing it in a velvet case. ‘ Look at 
a P. and O. liner rounding the 
Sand Heads, or working out of 
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Bombay Harbour for Aden. The 
poor devil of a husband who can’t 
get leave as yet, has barely waved 
a last affectionate farewell to the 
wife of his bosom, before Jones of 
the Rifles, Smith of the Lancers, 
or Robinson of the Artillery, is 
shawling her shoulders, placing a 
cushion at her back, or a hassock 
under her pretty feet, and begin- 
ning a most brotherly intercourse 
that doesn’t always end with the 
voyage.’ 

‘You'll be hit hard some day, 
Kyrle,’ said Vere, laughing. 

‘Not a bit of it, though I have 
been in my time ; and now let us 
go back to the mess-table for a 
glass of dry sherry. Who on 
earth is that singing? he added, 
as a cheery and hearty voice, 
though somewhat indistinct, issued 
from the mess-cabin. 

* Toby Finch.’ 

‘Of course. The song he knows 
so well and sings so badly always 
comes off about this time—his old 
Meltonian ditty.’ 

And Toby’s voice was heard 
trolling a song in this style: 

‘On, on! for the bitches are racing before 

Not a oan to the earth, not a stern in 

the air ; 
And we know, by the notes of that modi- 
fied chorus, 


How straight we must ride if we wish to 
be there !’ 


They had now passed the Azores, 
having run near Fayal and seen 
Villa Orta, situated at the bottom 
of a beautiful semicircular bay, 
overlooked by an amphitheatre of 
mountains, clothed to their sum- 
mits with myrtles, laurels, and 
many flowering shrubs. 

Quickly now they began to draw 
near the tropics, the regions of 
daily sunshine, and Vere felt his 
spirits rise and his pulses quicken 
in spite of himself ; for even regret, 
sorrow, and disappointment are 
brighter in sunshine than in sha- 
dow, so true it is that there is ‘an 
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analogy between the sunlight of 
the cloudless skies and the sun- 
shine that gleams into the darkened 
chambers of the human soul.’ 

How long, long ago it all seemed 
now since that sweet epoch in 
Vere’s life; those chance meetings 
in London, when love was deve- 
loping itself between them, and the 
secret understanding was coming 
about ; and those in Hants, at Al- 
dershot and Ringwood Hall! There 
seemed a strange unnatural remote- 
ness now between the present and 
that period, of which Vere had for- 
gotten all idea of what occurred 
beyond it—the time he had known 
and learned to love Gertrude Tem- 
pleton. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE REGIMENT OF ANNE OF 
DENMARK. 


THE routine of duties entailed 
by the transport regulations for 
troops on board ship served to 
kill time. The periods for exer- 
cise, when the men were beat to 
quarters, or moved by squads of 
twenty double- quick round the 
deck, were a species of novelty to 
the ladies on the poop, and all 
other kind ofrounds and inspection, 
as if in barracks, till the bugles 
blew tattoo ; when the subaltern of 
the day went between decks, with 
a sergeant carrying a lantern, to 
see that every man was in his ham- 
mock and all lights extinguished, 
save those in the officers’ cabins. 
Then, as the ship got into warmer 
latitudes, the wind-sails were rigged 
to throw streams of cold air be- 
tween decks—a means to health 
which soldiers frequently ,and oddly, 
try to defeat, by tying up the bottom 
of them, unless prevented by the 
sergeant of the watch ; but in fine 
evenings the band, on the poop, 
was a never-failing source of plea- 
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sure, frequently eliciting a hearty 
cheer from a passing ship, as her 
head-sails were thrown in the wind 
and her crew lined her side to hear, 
perhaps, familiar strains wafted over 
the waves ; and then dipped their 
ensign three times from the gaff- 
peak in farewell to the Queen’s 
redcoats, as the great transport 
sped unerringly on her watery way 
towards the Greater Antilles. 
Kyrle Desborough, who was ani- 
mated by a very high degree of that 
glorious spirit, esprit de corps, for 
the ‘ Eighth or King’s,’ in which he 
was the third of his family who had 
borne a commission, was never tired 
of conversing with Vere, or any 
other who would listen to him, on 
the past achievements of the regi- 
ment, the history of which he loved 
to trace (and would often do so, 
over a social glass in his cabin, or 
with a quiet weed on the lee-side of 
the poop, when all were turned in 
save a few lingerers, like Finch or 
Clive) from the days when it was 
first raised in 1685, on the rebellion 
of the unfortunate Duke of Mon- 
mouth, by Robert Lord Ferrars of 
Chartly, as the Regiment of Anne 
of Denmark, afterwards the Good 
Queen Anne of glorious memory. 
And in these our days, when a 
cold-blooded and utilitarian go- 
vernment threatens to sweep away 
and obliterate all distinctions of 
corps and numbers, with their gal- 
lant badges and historic mottoes— 
the heraldry of the service—won in 
countless fields of battle—such tra- 
ditions as those which Kyrle fos- 
tered must ever be of interest. 
Though named after the Princess 
of Denmark, the Eighth was raised 
in Hertfordshire ; and at its first 
muster the captains, cuirassed and 
plumed, carried pikes, the lieu- 
tenants partisans, the ensigns half 
pikes, and the sergeants ponderous 
halberds ; and in every company 
there were thirty pikes and seventy- 
three matchlock men. And such 
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was the motley equipment of ‘Ours’ 
when, three years after, the great 
Duke of Berwick was colonel, and 
the corps deserted, like the other 
British troops, ¢z masse, to join the 
invading Dutch under William of 
Orange, for whom, in the foolish 
spirit of those days, they fought in 
Holland—as the succeeding cen- 
tury saw them do, at Kaiserworth, 
Venloo, Blenheim, Ramillies, and 
Oudenarde, in the defence of that 
wretched Electorate of Hanover 
for which so much British blood 
and treasure were wasted from 
generation to generation. 

At Dunblane the corps was 
swept off the field by the Highland 
swordsmen, but won that quadruped 
so costly to the British Isles—the 
white horse—for its cognisance, 
thoughits Colonel, Archibald Doug- 
las, Earl of Forfar, fell at its head 
covered with wounds. At Cullo- 
den the Eighth was in the second 
line, under the brutal Brigadier 
Huske. It served in the wars of 
Egypt and America, capturing two 
colours at Ogdenburg in 1813; yet 
it is one of the few regiments that 
did not serve under the glorious 
old Iron Duke in the Peninsula, 
though it had fighting and hard 
knocks enough elsewhere. 

It was in ‘ Ours’—the Eighth or 
King’s—as Desborough had often 
heard his father relate, that, after 
Culloden occurred, the now-for- 
gotten episode of two deserters, 
whose story made so much noise, 
taking a cast of the dice for life 
when doth were sentenced to die— 
a custom as old as the days of 
Oliver Cromwell, as we learn from 
an old periodical, the Zondon Scout, 
printed in 1654. A reference is 
made to the story in the papers of 
Mr. Mason, who was secretary tothe 
‘Butcher Duke, as he is still called; 
but he omits the names, localities, 
and many other details, which were 
well known to Kyrle Desborough. 

At the time when General Ed- 
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ward Wolfe (father of the hero of 
Quebec) was colonel of the Eighth, 
there enlisted in the corps two 
young Lancashire lads, natives of 
a secluded village among the range 
of hills called ‘the Backbone of 
England,’ which runs northward 
from Ashton-under-LynetoHornby. 

In education and birth, these 
young men, named respectively 
Willie Ashton and Tom Cleveley, 
were much above the usual kind of 
persons who then enlisted as sol- 
diers ; and though fast friends and 
old schoolfellows, they took ‘the 
King’s shilling’ from very different 
motives. They marched together, 
save when on duty, were never 
separate, and shared the same 
tent in the camp at Inverness, 
when the dreadful ravage of the 
adjacent country was in progress. 

Willie Ashton became a soldier 
because his parents interfered to 
prevent his marriage with a sweet 
and pretty, but humble, girl of the 
village—a Lancashire witch, with 
dark eyes and many winning ways. 
But Tom Cleveley, who was a lad 
of spirit, with an unsettled and 
roving disposition, attracted by the 
splendour of a party recruiting by 
beat of drum, with swords drawn, 
and cockades streaming, as was 
then the fashion and for long after 
the accession of Queen Victoria, 
and believing the life of a soldier 
to be all that the recruiting-officer 
and his sergeant—a veritable Ser- 
geant Kite—depicted it to be, took 
the coin of Fate, after hearing a 
harangue, which we give verbatim, 
from the orders issued for such an 
occasion, and which the sergeant 
addressed to the crowd: 

‘To all bold and aspiring heroes, 
who have spirits above slavery and 
trade,and incline to become gentle- 
men by bearing arms in his Ma- 
jesty’s Eighth or King’s, com- 
manded by the magnanimous Gene- 
ral Edward Wolfe, let them repair 
to the drumhead’ ( Zow-row-row- 
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row went the drum), ‘when each 
gentleman volunteer will be hon- 
ourably entertained, receive instant 
pay, and good quarters, with a 
guinea in advance, and a crown to 
drink the health of his Majesty 
King George. God save their Ma- 
jesties and the House of Hanover !’ 

Then the ‘point of war’ was 
beaten, the grog went freely round, 
and, despite the tears of his mo- 
ther, a widow, the cockade was 
soon streaming from the hat of 
Tom Cleveley, who departed to 
join the regiment, with her bless- 
ings and herunavailing tears. While 
Lois Winsford from a window—for 
no nearer approach was permitted 
—now watched the departure of 
her lover, as the recruiting party, 
with drums beating, steel glitter- 
ing, and ribbons flaunting, accom- 
panied by a noisy herd of smock- 
frocked rustics, disappeared on the 
road that led to Manchester. 

The two friends had not been 
long in that wretched winter camp 
at Inverness, exposed to the cold 
and bitter blasts from the Murray 
Firth, ere they had sorrowful proof 
that there was a vast difference be- 
tween the ideal ‘ gentleman volun- 
teer’ of the sergeant’s harangue 
and a real private soldier of 
George II., with his sixpence per 
diem wherewith to supply alike 
the necessities and luxuries of life 
—the latter being in this instance 
reduced to black-ball and pipeclay. 

But most miserable of the two 
was the lover, Willie Ashton, who, 
in addition to selling himself into 
that which now appeared hopeless 
and life-long peril and slavery, was 
separated, apparently for ever, from 
the girl he loved—from Lois Wins- 
ford, whom he knew to love him 
well and tenderly. 

They were both sick of their 
existence, and sick too of the daily 
task of rapine and outrage, entailed 
by the Duke’s orders on the Ja- 
cobite districts, and the butchery 
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‘often of unarmed Highlanders, 
whom they had to shoot down 
like dogs, even after they had, in 
the old Roman fashion, muffled 
their heads in their plaids, in token 
of surrender; and, in short, after 
much communing together, they 
took the fatal resolution of desert- 
ing—a difficult task to achieve in 
these pre-railway times, at least 
with final success. 

They fled homewards, travelling 
by night, and concealing them- 
selves by day in thickets, fields, or 
morasses. They left Scotland be- 
hind them, crossed the Tweed at 
Carlisle, and, after enduring an in- 
finity of hardships, came at last in 
sight of their native hills that di- 
vide Lancashire from Yorkshire, 
and worn, weary, despairing, and 
desperate—rather than overjoyed, 
the one with the hope of embrac- 
ing his mother, the other by the 
desire of embracing the girl he 
loved—when incapable of further 
exertion, they flung themselves on 
the floor of a barn, just as evening 
was closing, and the sun of the 
pleasant summer time lit up the 
distant walls, the windows, and 
the ivy-covered church-spire of the 
village in which they were born, 
and in which all their desires were 
centred. 

The hay harvest was just over ; 
the work people were having a 
jovial supper in a field close by ; 
but though perishing with hunger 
and fatigue, now that they had 
reached that village home for which 
their repentant souls had thirsted 
and panted, they dared not, for 
fear of recognition, approach these 
happy rustics to beg a slice of 
bread or a draught of ale, which 
doubtless would both have been 
freely accorded. So there they 
lurked in the barn, an old building 
which they both knew well ; it had 
seen generations of rustics come 
and go, and the grain of many a 
year garnered and winnowed under 
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its crazy roof, now brown and co- 
vered with mosses of many tints. 

And all around them spoke of 
home ; the full growing cornfields, 
with scarcely a footway left be- 
tween the rich grain and the leafy 
hedgerows, where the great green 
dock leaves, the bindweed, and 
the long feathery grass grew toge- 
ther, with cornflowers and poppies ; 
and as the sunset died away over 
the hills, the familiar chimes—fami- 
liar as the voices of old friends— 
came floating softly towards the 
sinking lurkers on the evening air. 

But they had been traced from 
Carlisle ; and ere they could make 
those they loved so well aware of 
their vicinity, the unhappy crea- 
tures were overtaken by a cavalry 
patrol, and afterwards tried by a 
court-martial and condemned to 
death. 

Both were equally guilty; but 
Edward Wolfe was a gentle and 
humane officer, and ordered—ac- 
cording to a custom then prevalent 
in the service—that the two pri- 
soners were to cast lots by dice, 
and that one only should suffer 
the terrible penalty. 

At the appointed time the regi- 
ment was formed in three sides of 
a hollow square. On the fourth 
side, which was open, a grave had 
been dug, and beside it was placed 
a plain black coffin, to hold the 
remains oftheloser. In the centre 
of the square stood the bass-drum, 
with a box and dice upon its head, 
and near it stood the chaplain, 
Bible in hand, and clad in his sur- 
plice. 

The morning was cold and chill ; 
damp and wetting mist was rolling 
lazily up from the valleys ; the sun 
was enveloped in cloud; all Na- 
ture seemed cold and cheerless ; 
and in the ranks of the Eighth the 
soldiers, who had never quailed at 
Fontenoy or Dettingen, or when 
the Highland swordsmen came 
swooping down upon them at 
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Culloden, had faces that were 
blanched and pale; for the whole 
scene and all its concomitants 
proved grim and repulsive. 

Prior to the prisoners Ashton 
and Cleveley being brought forth, 
they had both passed a night of 
dark and brooding horror. Their 
friendship for each other, we are 
told, was real and tender, though 
not of the classic and romantic or 
Damon and Pythias kind as to 
lead each to desire that he should 
die for the other. Both were prac- 
tically most desirous to live; but 
the soul of each was naturally har- 
rowed by the terrible thought that 
he could only do so by the death 
of his friend; and both were pale 
as ashes, ghastly, and wan, when 
under escort they came to the 
fatal drumhead, when each, in a 
voice all unlike his own, requested 
the other to begin. 

At the tiny ivory instruments of 
death Willie looked nervously, as 
he thought of his black-eyed Lois 
and all that depended on the first, 
and to him only, cast of the dice. 
He shuddered, covered his face 
with his hands, and drew back, 
while Edward Wolfe, a veteran of 
the wars of Marlborough and Eu- 
gene, and latterly of Wentworth’s 
terrible expedition to the Antilles, 
stood near in his brigadier wig and 
Kevenhuller hat, looking grimly, 
yet pityingly, on. 

He then ordered Tom Cleveley 
to advance and throw. The pri- 
soner took up the box in which 
the dice were heard to rattle, so 
tremulous was his hand; and with 
an invocation to Heaven for 
strength to guide him, he was a- 
bout to throw, when the shrieks 
of women were heard; and from 
the open side of the hollow square, 
where the yawning grave and coffin 
lay, there rushed forward, with hair 
dishevelled, garments worn, torn, 
and stained, and faces distorted by 
fear—well nigh frenzy—the girl 
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Lois Winsford and the widowed 
mother of Tom Cleveley. 

It was indeed Lois Winsford, 
but not the Lois that Willie Ashton 
had last seen, with a laughing 
mouth, a merry piguante face. The 
eyes were dark as ever, but dimmed 
with tears, and the perfect but 
small features were convulsed by 
grief. 

The tender eyes and appealing 
face, that had ever haunted and 
followed him since the time he 
had left the village, were before him 
again, and nestling on his neck. 
But now it filled him with vague 
terror; for what use or purpose 
had she come but to behold the 
death of one—it might be both! 

Lois was wont to have the most 
fascinating little ways, the most 
silvery little laugh and sweet little 
voice that ever existed; but all 
were gone now, and misery alone 
remained ; for after a momentary 
transport of joy and hope at find- 
ing the two comrades alive, she and 
the mother of Cleveley were soon 
aware of the dreadful uncertainty 
of what was to follow now. 

Heedless of the many eyes a- 
round them, Lois Winsford clung 
to the neck of her lover. 

‘Willie—O Willie! she mur- 
mured, in a breathless voice. 

‘My little Lois, my sweet little 
Lois! he said, in broken accents, 
while caressing her and smoothing 
her dishevelled hair. 

‘Mother! mother” cried Tom 
Cleveley. 

‘My son—O my son!’ was all 
the poor woman could utter again 
and again ; while the staff officers 
stood restlessly and uneasily be- 
side the fatal drum, watching from 
time to time the face of Edward 
Wolfe, who again commanded 
Cleveley to throw the dice. 

‘Throw for me, sir,’ said the 
latter, and hid his face in his mo- 
ther’s breast (as he had been wont 
to do in boyhood), till she fell on 
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her knees, pouring forth prayers to 
Heaven. 

Wolfe signed to the adjutant, 
who took up the box for Cleveley, 
and threw zine; and then—such 
is the selfishness of human love— 
a gleam of hope and imperfect joy 
spread over the haggard visage of 
the widow ; while the lovers, be- 
lieving that now all was over with 
them, clung to each other des- 
perately and fatuously, till they 
were forcibly torn asunder, and 
Willie Ashton was imperatively 
commanded to throw. 

Impelled by the force of that 
discipline which becomes a second 
nature to the soldier, he advanced 
sternly and rigidly to the drum- 
head, rattled the dice-box, and 
threw ; but stepped back, for the 
sound emitted by the instrument 
seemed as his own death-knell. 

‘Ten’ said the adjutant. 

‘Ten! cried Lois, and rushed 
again into the arms of Willie ; and 
while both fainted, the provost- 
marshal advanced to take posses- 
sion of Cleveley, to whom his 
frantic mother clung with all her 
strength, clasping him round the 
knees as she lay upon the earth. 

Then it was that Edward Wolfe 
—the father of the gallant and 
gentle Wolfe who fell on the 
Heights of Abraham—could no 
longer hold out—for, sooth to say, 
many officers and soldiers were 
now sobbing in the ranks, and all 
were deeply moved—and, raising 
the old woman with his own hands, 
he said, 

‘Your son is pardoned. You, 
Ashton, however, shall bea prisoner 
still, but in the custody of this 
pretty damsel, to whom the chap- 
lain shall bind you for life.’ 

And so this episode, which might 
have ended so tragically—and for 
the final consummation of which, 
in a very different way, the chap- 
lain stood by, Bible in hand— 
ended joyously for the four most 
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deeply concerned in it, and to the 
supreme satisfaction of the Eighth 
or King’s, who simultaneously burst 
into three hearty cheers. And Ed- 
ward Wolfe was wont to say, he 
felt more genuine pleasure and true 
glory from this act of clemency 
than when he hoisted the British 
colours on the Castillo Grande. 


The voyage towards the Antilles 
was a pleasant and prosperous one, 
though, after the tropic of Cancer 
was passed, those who inhabited 
the lower deck complained bitterly 
of the port-holes being closed, 
however high the sea might run— 
complaints heard by the hard- 
hearted quartermaster and _boat- 
swain with sublime indifference 
and equanimity. 

On a glorious day of tropical 
sunshine, the transport passed 
among the Caycos, a cluster of is- 
lands at the tail of the Bahama 
bank, and not far from San Do- 
mingo, places so sterile by per- 
petual want of rain, that even canes 
fail to grow there. Rough weather 
followed, when the topsails were 
close-reefed and lowered on the 
caps, and the Bannockburn shipped 
so many heavy head seas, that the 
Robert Bruce, which formed her 
figure-head, had both its crown 
and battle-axe torn away ; but fine 
weather followed, and on a lovely 
evening, which Herbert Vere never 
forgot, the transport, under half- 
steam, was slowly gliding between 
Cuba and San Domingo, but nearer 
to Cape St. Nicholas, a headland 
of the latter. The scene was one 
of those that can be found in the 
tropics only, and when the sun, as 
it was then, was about setting. 

Through streaks of amber va- 
pour, that finally blended in a blaze 
of glory, illuminating sea and shore, 
the sinking sun seemed to linger 
at the horizon till the whole waves 
around the ship were changed to 
molten gold, while in some places 
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the coast of San Domingo was 
sunk in deep and purple shadow, 
in others tipped with crimson fire. 

‘Jamaica is right ahead now,’ 
said the captain; ‘but we have a 
run of three hundred miles yet, ere 
we shall see the Blue Mountains 
rising from the water, and round 
Morant Point—this cape which 
you see depicted here in a photo,’ 
he added, showing Vere an album 
of views and cartes de visite, with 
H.M. Bannockburn under sail, 
steam, at anchor, and in every 
imaginable way, all placed together 
pell-mell ; and as people usually do 
with such volumes, Vere began, 
with half-listless curiosity, to turn 
over the pages, till one arrested 
and fixed his attention. 

Vere, we have said, never forgot 
that evening ; yet it arose from the 
very simple circumstance of a 
photo in the captain’s album ; but it 
was the photo of a singularly lovely 
girl, whose face riveted his atten- 
tion and compelled his interest in 
some indefinable manner; for after 
going through the volume, he 
turned to look on that sweet yet 
haughty face again and again. 

A living and speaking face—if 
we may use such terms of an in- 
animate picture—giving the con- 
viction that it must bea good like- 
ness ; and to Vere it had—for the 
life of him he could not have said 
why—a pleasing and indefinable 
charm. Where had he seen that 
photo before—or the original ? 
Who was it like that he had ever 
seen ? Noone; Gertrude perhaps ; 
but he dismissed that idea too. 
This girl was a dark beauty, with 
strongly defined eyebrows indica- 
tive of character, and with features 
as proud and soft and aristocratic 
as those of Gertrude ; but more of 
waggery, it might be witchery, in 
her bright eyes, and more of hu- 
mour in her soft and mobile lips, 
for that they were very soft and 
mobile Vere felt assured. 
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‘She is stupid-looking, and her 
eyes are dreamy.’ 

‘They are not,’ replied Vere to 
Desborough, who had been criti- 
cally looking over his shoulder. 

‘I don’t think that girl could 
flirt judiciously were it to save her 
life.’ 

‘She is too natural to be a co- 
quette ; but she can flirt in her 
way, and to perfection,’ said the 
captain of the transport, a jolly 
silver-haired old fellow. 

‘Not much of a recommenda- 
tion,’ said Kyrle. ‘ Has she ever 
done so with you?” 

‘With me! Why, man alive, I 
am her godfather, and old enough 
to be her real father,’ replied the 
sailor, laughing. 

* And who is she?’ asked Vere, 
looking up. 

‘Virginia Bellingham, daughter 
of old Bellingham, the planter near 
Morant Bay. She is the belle of 
Jamaica, and one of the richest 
heiresses there.’ 

‘An heiress !’ said Toby Finch, 
striking in; ‘then I suppose she 
has no sisters.’ 

* Sisters—no; and if she had, 
Nature could not have made an- 
other like her. She is an only 
child.’ 

‘A little dash of the tar-brush, I 
think ; just the slightest soupon,’ 
said Desborough detractingly. 

*Not at all,’ replied the captain 
testily; ‘she is a pure Creole, with- 
out one drop of dark or even Span- 
ish blood in her—a West Indian 
girl of genuine and good old Euro- 
pean parentage. It is odd what 
ignorant notions English folks have 
of what a Creole is.’ 

‘Look again at the photo, old 
fellow,’ said Kyrle, a little while 
after; ‘it is time that you began to 
live on something else than Ger- 
trude Templeton and tobacco, and 
to think it treason to the absent if 
your pulses quicken when the drums 
beat for mess and the sea-breeze 
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gives you a relish for the viands. 
You are in the way of being cured, 
I think ; and, by Jove, Virginia— 
what’s her name ?—Bellingham is 
a pretty girl; shouldn’t object to 
her as a goddaughter even.’ 

‘Could you not think of her as 
a wife now, Kyrle?” 

‘I should as soon think of send- 
ing in my papers and quitting the 
Eighth or King’s,’ said he, with one 
of his quiet mocking laughs. 

And more would the handsome 
cynic have laughed had he known 
that Vere did come again and again 
to look at the photo in the captain’s 
album, as it had a pleasant fasci- 
nation for him, and to this, remem- 
bering the way he had been treated 
in Hampshire, he felt not indis- 
posed to yield. Had he been de- 
tected by Kyrle, he would have 
been prepared to declare that he 
saw in it a likeness to Gertrude, 
though he had himself become as- 
sured that such was not in the 
slightest degree the case. To ad- 
mire a beautiful face, animate or 
inanimate, could be no treason to 
that young lady who had so utterly 
cast him off. 

‘Treason !’ thought he bitterly ; 
‘what faith or fealty do I owe her ?” 

It was not like Gertrude—not a 
bit; yet in the sophistry of fancy, 
or superstition of the heart, he 
tried hard to think that it was, and 
would boldly have asserted to 
Kyrle Desborough that he thought 
so. Of Gertrude Templeton he 
did not possess a single relic to 
bring her image before him ; nor 
was such necessary, as it still 
seemed to be, as it were, photo- 
graphed on his very brain. 

‘ Eureka! Tumble up, Vere ; Ja- 
maica is in sight!’ cried Toby 
Finch at the poop-door about 
dawn one morning when he was 
lieutenant of the watch on deck. 
‘Look alive if you wish to see 


‘*The Blue Mountains glow in the sun's 
golden light.”’ 
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The welcome announcement of 
‘ Land ahead brought all on deck 
betimes ; and fast, with every revo- 
lution of the screw, it rose from 
the pale azure of the morning sea 
in the form of three great peaks— 
those of the Coldridge, the mighty 
mass ofthe Blue Mountains, which 
run across the island of Jamaica 
from the south-east to the north- 
west; and towards them every 
eye was turned and every glass 
levelled. 

As the day wore on the trans- 
port was steered in an easterly 
direction ; and gradually the moun- 
tain-peaks began to blend into one 
mass as she drew near and began 
to round Morant Point, with its 
iron lighthouse and all its morasses 
and cane-jungles ; after which, as 
eve was closing, she hauled up for 
Kingston Harbour, which lies a- 
bout sixty miles distant from it. 

None grew weary of looking on 
the famous Blue Mountains, which 
most of those on board now be- 
held for the first time. In some 
parts they are more remarkable for 
beauty than boldness, particularly 
on the north, where they have a 
gentle acclivity, and are inter- 
spersed with vales, amid which the 
field-glasses could discover the most 
romantic and luxuriant scenery— 
groves of pimento, the deep tints 
of which were deliciously relieved 
by the verdure of the turf, seen in 
countless openings below. Through 
all these woody vales there pour a 
profusion of fertilising streams, that 
end in white cascades of foam as 
they fall from projecting rocks into 
the Caribbean Sea. Farther inland 
rise the greater hills, all covered 
with wood, peak upon peak, be- 
coming fainter in outline and tint, 
till they are blended with the light 
floating clouds. 

Under the guidance ofa coloured 
pilot of somewhat ferocious aspect, 
the transport glided past the long 
neck of land known as Palisades, 
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with the sandy Keys to port; and 
thence between Port Royal Point 
and Fort Augustus, till, just as the 
moon rose in all its wonderful ra- 
diance, her anchors were let go, 
and she swung at her moorings in 
the magnificent harbour of King- 
ston, which is no less than twenty- 
five miles in circumference, and is 
one of the finest and most secure 
in the world. The myriad lights 
of the town were glittering amid 
its busy streets, and shedding long 
lines of tremulous radiance across 
the water ; its white-walled edifices 
stood vividly out in the light of the 
gorgeous moon, with the Liguanea 
Mountains, about six miles distant, 
as a background. 

The sentinels had now strict 
orders to keep all shore-boats and 
canoes at a distance from the side, 
as the natives are wont to come 
off with fruit and plantains, yams, 
pomegranates, and pine-apples, 
which are frequently green and bad, 
and also to preclude any chance 
of ‘sucking the monkey,’ by the 
purchase of cocoa-nut shells filled 
with coarse Jamaica rum, which is 
drunk from the orifice that resem- 
bles the monkey’s mouth. 

After the transport had been 
duly visited by the brigade-major 
and a medical officer, and reports 
given as to the health of all on 
board, preparations were immedi- 
ately made for disembarkation ; 
and by the noon of the next day, 
Kyrle Desborough’s companies, 
surrounded by a caperfng crowd of 
blacksand mulattoes, mulattoes and 
blacks, over and over again, and 
of very Christy Minstrel aspect 
in externals, all greeting the ‘ new 
buckra sojers,’ marched into those 
noble barracks called Up Park 
Camp, which are situated in the 
beautiful Liguanea Plain, north- 
ward of the city of Kingston ; and 
Vere found himself surrounded by 
scenes and people of an entirely 
new description—different, at least, 
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from any among which he had ever 
served before. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IN THE LAND OF ETERNAL 
SUMMER. 


‘ ALL travel has its advantages,’ 
says Dr. Johnson: ‘if it lead a 
man to a better country, he learns 
to improve his own ; if to a worse, 
to enjoy it.’ After the soreness of 
heart he had undergone, Vere en- 
joyed to the full the change of 
scene Jamaica afforded him—its 
gorgeous landscapes, its mountain 
vistas, and the luxuriance of its 
foliage and flowers ; while the dif- 
ferent occupations incident to be- 
ing quartered in Up Park Camp 
were not without a beneficial effect 
upon his mind and spirits. 

He did not forget his love-afiair 
with Gertrude; but he ceased to 
feel bitter on the subject, and 
could think of it without irritation 
or worry. 

Disturbances certainly were ex- 
pected among the negroes ; but as 
yet all remained quiet. The duties 
were easy, and the planters hos- 
pitable. So time passed pleasantly 
away. There was the morning ride 
as far as Spanish Town, or San- 
tiago de la Vega, which stands in a 
beautiful plain, through which the 
railway runs to Kingston; or it 
might be a bath in the clear waves 
of the Caribbean Sea, provided 
there were no sharks about. There 
were expeditions, with Kyrle, Toby 
Finch, and others, to fish for eel 
and mullet at Ferry Moss, where 
they could idly whip the water 
with the lines while drinking iced 
champagne and lounging under the 
cool and luxuriant shadow ofa silk 
cotton tree, that spread its stately 
foliage far and wide above their 
heads. 

There were plenty of dinner in- 
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vitations to the houses of wealthy 
planters, at whose banquets the 
new arrivals were always treated 
as old friends, welcomed amid 
bumpers of Madeira,—banquets 
never without turtle and punch; 
for turtle is the soul of the West 
Indian dinner-table, and no more 
to be taken without punch than 
roast beef without mustard. Then 
there would be an occasional re- 
view when the major-general com- 
manding, or the governor, who is 
also captain-general, was seized 
with a fit of zeal; and even to 
‘those who, like Vere, had been in 
India, the troops presented a fine 
sight as the glittering columns went 
past under the splendid blaze of a 
tropical sun, with the deep-blue 
sky of Jamaica overhead, flecked 
by fleecy clouds, and all the fair 
and languid Creoles of Kingston 
and Santiago de la Vega surveying 
the Europeans critically from the 
windows of their carriages, drawn 
up in lines by the saluting point. 
These exhibitions were generally 
followed by a garrison ball, or one 
given at the Admiral’s Pen, the 
residence of the naval commander- 
in-chief, when always a good and 
characteristic display of Creole 
beauty was presented—a beauty 
ever ‘rich in all the fascinations of 
tropical girlishness,’ as Coleridge 
has it; their dark hair radiant with 
diamonds and pearls—girls whose 
heart and soul were in the dance, 
and whom no amount of it seemed 
to fatigue, even when the boom of 
the morning gun announced that 
it was five o’clock, and the carri- 
ages came for those who would 
willingly have danced it all over 
again. 

‘If any of us have the bump of 
matrimony among our organs, it 
will be sure to be developed under 
a West Indian sun,’ said Des- 
borough, as he and some of the 
Eighth made their way back to 
barracks from one of those balls as 
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the sun was rising above the ridges 
of Port Royal. ‘If this sort of 
thing goes on we can’t all escape— 
not even you, Vere.’ 

‘Why me particularly, Kyrle ? 
asked the other. 

‘By force of habit—mere force 
of habit,’ replied Kyrle ; and then, 
with a waggish air, he sang : 

‘“The heart like a tendril accustomed to 


cling, 
Let it grow where it will, cannot flourish 
alone ; 
But will lean to the nearest and loveliest 
thing 
Tt can twine with itself and make closely 
its own. 

Jamaica is hot, certainly,’ added 
Kyrle, as he turned his handsome 
and flushed face to the delicious 
morning breeze that came from the 
Caribbean Sea; ‘but, by Jove, it 
is not so hot as the land of the 
death-blast !’ 

‘Where is that? asked Clive, 
who was a little unsteady in his 
gait, and around whom the barrack- 
square seemed to be revolving in 
a circle. 

‘In Bundelcund, where Vere 
and I have been.’ 

‘Then it’s a hot place?’ 

‘Hot! Ishould think so! “Like 
being on a sand-heap under a 
burning-glass,” as somebody says 
in David Copperfield’ 

When not in uniform, Vere and 
his friends seemed to have left 
Regent Street in reality far be- 
hind them; and even the smartest 
young officers were glad to wear 
the standard suit of white, which 
is light, cool, and adapted to those 
regions of eternal summer ; and, 
moreover, they were compelled to 
endure philosophically the bites of 
mosquitoes and sandflies. 

But Vere and his brother-officers 
soon began to find that this life in 
Jamaica was not to be all couleur de 
rose; for on all hands nothing was 
now spoken of but the expected 
rising of the Maroons and other 
negroes ; and ere the spring of the 
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year was over, the whole colony 
resembled, as Professor Tyndall 
phrased it, ‘the dried grass of a 
prairie, ready to be set on fire from 
beginning to end by a spark of 
successful insurrection,’ and, more- 
over, seemed on the eve of becom- 
ing another Hayti; for there were 
only 13,000 whites in the island 
against 450,000 negroes. 

The causes of the local discon- 
tent are foreign to our story; suf- 
fice it to say that, with the terrible 
experience of the Indian Mutiny 
fresh in the minds of all, a sure 
knowledge of the savage nature 
of the West Indian negroes and 
mulattoes, and the reports that 
were now heard on all hands were 
sufficiently alarming, seditious meet- 
ings for a general revolt being 
held in all directions under the 
auspices of men—dark alike by 
nature and colour—named Gordon, 
Paul Bogle, and an active young 
fellow of colour named Manuel 
Moreno, of Spanish descent, who 
had already been involved in many 
desperate outrages, brawls, and 
quarrels, and of whom more anon. 

‘Since emancipation,’ says a 
writer on this subject, ‘the negro, 
so far as he himself is concerned, 
has permitted his offspring to grow 
up neglected in mind, neglected 
in body, neglected as to education 
and religion, neglected as to all 
moral principles and treatment— 
neglected in everything, in fact, 
and wilfully given up to moral and 
Spiritual ruin and destruction. The 
transition from slavery to unlimited 
freedom was too sudden. Experi- 
ence was not wanting in so mo- 
mentous a matter; and hence the 
great experiment, on which the 
whole world looked with expectant 
gaze, has proved a failure, involv- 
ing alike in its ruin planter and 
peasant, European and Creole.’ 

The demagogues we havenamed, 
and others, called upon all men of 
African descent to unite themselves 
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into societies for mutual defence. 
Illegal drillings were reported to be 
going on all over the island, under 
the immediate control of the most 
daring agitators ; negroes were be- 
ing enlisted and sworn, officers 
over them elected—captains of fifty 
men each; arms and ammunition 
were being procured and concealed ; 
and negotiations were made with 
an officer of the Confederate navy 
to land these, with other stores, at 
Black River. And thus originated 
those troubles with which the un- 
fortunate Governor Eyre had to 
contend. 

According to the parliamentary 
Bluebooks, one of the rebel leaders 
is said to have stated in August 
1865 that he ‘could swear that in 
less than five years there would 
not be a white man in Jamaica ; 
that the black men would not hurt 
the white ladies, but have them as 
their wives, and just do with them 
as they did in Hayti;’ adding, that 
instead of destroying ihe whites in 
detail, ‘the better way would be 
for them (the blacks) to agree 
throughout the island, and in one 
night massacre them; that the 
blacks should go to each estate in 
parties and murder them all.’ 

This state of matters, which deve- 
loped itself fast, caused a consider- 
able increase of military duty, much 
alertness, and no small anxiety in 
the minds of all in command, as it 
was evident that a crisis was 
coming and shots would soon be 
exchanged. 

In this wretched West Indian 
broil or civil war there would be 
hardships to be undergone, peril 
and massacre to be faced, together 
with cruel torture and wounds; but 
no such glory could be won as in 
combating European troops. Do 
what one might, no medal, clasp, 
or ribbon would be given for con- 
quest or victory over desperate 
and miserable negroes, however 
brave and reckless they might be ; 
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and so far as interest in the heart 
of Gertrude was concerned, Vere 
regretted this contingency of colo- 
nial service. 

Apart from the circumstance of 
being safely landed at the end of 
a pleasant voyage, he at first had 
felt a growing sense of satisfaction, 
and looked forward with sincere 
pleasure to garrison duty in Ja- 
maica, where the grandeur, sub- 
limity, and teeming fertility of 
the scenery exceeded all he had 
ever seen, save when serving 
on the lower slopes of the Hima- 
layas. 

As yet no outbreak had taken 
place, and Vere and his friends 
rode, fished, and shot as usual 
whenever they had permission to 
do so; but once, having ridden 
further than he was wont to do 
alone, he had a rencontre which 
was not without interest at such a 
time. 

From Hunt's Bay he had one 
day ridden for several miles into 
the country alone and unattended, 
till he found himself under the 
shadow of the steep hills that 
look down on the Rio Pedro, and 
then discovered that he had lost 
his way—a discovery which was 
the more annoying that he was in 
plain clothes, and consequently 
quite unarmed; and of that fact 
he had been uncomfortably re- 
minded, by the saucy bearing of 
several negroes whom he had 
passed upon the road. 

They were all on their way to 
Kingston, apparently carrying on 
their woolly heads great baskets of 
fruit and vegetables to sell in the 
market. The monotonous singing 
with which they cheered each 
other, the laughter and the clatter 
of their tongues, died away, as 
Vere passed them, and their black 
eyes gleamed with malevolence and 
hate as they surveyed the ‘ buckra 
man,’ lolled out their red tongues 
at him, and pursued him with 
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strong invectives and epithets as 
long as he was within hearing. 

Lest he might be provoked to 
use his whip, he had no desire to 
meet these fellows again, or to 
overtake them ; so, prior to return- 
ing, as the afternoon was one of 
intense heat, he gladly dismounted 
at a little wayside hotel, kept by a 
fat old negress named, as the sign- 
board informed all passers, Miss 
Sabina Snowball, who grinned fear- 
fully as she welcomed him, and 
called him ‘an ’andsome tight 
buckra,’ as she ushered him into 
a cool apartment on the ground- 
floor, where the windows, partly 
shaded by green jalousies, opened 
to a shady verandah, beyond 
which was seen a stately but 
natural avenue of cabbage trees 
stretching away towards the Rio 
Pedro. 

A young man of colour, who 
was seated at the table smoking, 
and drinking weak rum-and-water, 
on seeing Vere enter, rose politely, 
bowed, offered him a chair, and 
then his open cigar-case, from 
which Vere selected a fine ha- 
vanna, thanked him and proffered 
his own, and then some of the 
usual commonplaces on the heat 
of the day and so forth passed, 
while Vere ordered a bottle of 
Moselle ; but Miss Sabina could 
only produce some tolerable Ma- 
deira, in which he asked his new 
acquaintance to join him, and the 
latter frankly did so. 

He was rather handsome, both 
in face and figure, with a brown 
complexion that was remarkably 
pure and clear, with a certain 
amount of rose tint in each cheek. 
His hair and moustache were jetty 
black. His eyes had long and 
silky lashes that a belle might 
have envied ; but these failed to 
soften their wild devil-may-care 
and occasionally snake-like ex- 
pression, while the lines about his 
mouth, when not concealed by his 
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moustache, were hard and indica- 
tive of severity. 

The darkness of his complexion 
was increased by his white dress, 
and by the shadow cast over his 
face by a broad straw hat. A dia- 
mond glittered on the little finger 
of his right hand, and he had large 
ruby studs in the breast of his 
shirt. That he was a young man 
of colour, athletic in person, and, 
as we have said, handsome, were 
perfectly apparent; that he was 
dissipated was apparent too, and 
also that he was prepared for any 
mischief incident to the time, as he 
had a double-barrelled rifle lying 
on the table, while the outline of a 
revolver “was distinctly visible in 
the inner breast-pocket of his 
white-linen jacket. 

As such weapons are not usu- 
ally worn or used by British sub- 
jects in these isles, it attracted the 
attention of Vere, and led him to 
examine closely his new com- 
panion. 

‘ You travel well armed,’ said he. 

‘So much discontent is about 
just now that one requires to 
be prepared,’ replied the other, 
smiling. 

After a pause, he said, 

‘I am sure that I have the plea- 
sure of addressing one of the 
Queen’s officers ?” 

*I belong to the garrison at Up 
Park.’ 

‘Been long in Jamaica ?” 

‘A few weeks only.’ 

‘I trust you like it, for we are 
somewhat vain of our island ?” 

‘Oh, exceedingly, the people are 
as delightful as the climate; but 
unpleasant scenes are likely to be 
cut out for us, for all that.’ 

‘By whom?’ asked the young 
man abruptly. 

‘Manuel Moreno and other dis- 
contented rascals.’ 

‘You have just arrived?’ said 
the stranger, frowning. 

‘A few weeks ago, I said.’ 


‘With your whole regiment ? 

‘No, three companies only. 
We were despatched here, oddly 
enough, in a hurry—some two hun- 
dred and fifty bayonets or so.’ 

‘No more?” 

‘Except some artillery—a half 
battery.’ 

‘Ah, the Captain-general ex- 
pects a row then?” 

‘ Evidently, with Gordon, Bogle, 
Moreno, and that lot. The latter 
is, I hear, an outlaw already.’ 

‘I have the misfortune to know 
him but too well,’ remarked the 
man of colour bitterly, while a 
kind of gleam passed over his 
dusky eyes. 

‘Indeed! Is he as great a rascal 
as the public prints make out?” 

‘That time may show; at pre- 
sent Moreno, who is supposed to 
be concealed in Hispaniola, is just 
what circumstances have made 
him.’ 

‘The Madeira stands with you ; 
fill your glass again,’ said Vere. 

‘Thanks, sir. But from all I 
know of Manuel Moreno, if he 
joins in any insurrection among 
the blacks, it will not be because 
he sympathises with their colour 
or their cause.’ 

* For what, then ?” 

‘ Revenge upon some of his own 
people, a revenge which is with- 
held him so long as the Queen’s 
laws are in force. If blows are 
struck, that he will prove trouble- 
some to the authorities I know well 
—for I have known Manuel from 
his infancy—and that he is not 
likely to stick at trifles when his 
hand is in.’ 

Manuel Moreno, he proceeded 
to tell Vere, was early left an 
orphan to the care of his uncle, 
a wealthy planter in the Surrey 
district of Jamaica, and in boy- 
hood proved a wild and unman- 
ageable fellow, that made him 
alike the bane and favourite of 
the household; but he was the 
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peculiar pet of all the negroes on 
the estate, not only because he 
was the son of a coloured man of 
old Spanish descent and of Ma- 
roon blood (for the Maroons were 
the original slaves of the Spaniards), 
but also because he was by nature 
open, joyous, inspired by reckless 
courage and a propensity for fun 
that bordered on mischief—some 
averred, even on crime; and in 
this wild spirit he one day, after 
having a quarrel with the old 
planter, galloped off with the horse 
of a gentleman visitor, an animal 
of great value, and selling it for a 
good round sum at Puerto Maria, 
on the other side of the island, re- 
solved to enjoy himself with the 
proceeds, together with the con- 
tents of a saddle-bag, which he 
speedily converted into cash. 

Manuel had now gone too far 
to make any attempt to conciliate 
his uncle, or hope to regain his 
favour, nor did he attempt to do 
so; and having made the acquaint- 
ance of one of those girls of that 
class peculiar to the West Indies, 
who are too proud of having some 
European blood in their veins to 
ally themselves with a mulatto, 
and yet whom no pure European 
will marry, he became besotted by 
her beauty, and thought of home 
no more—at least while his money 
lasted. 

These girls are born of white 
fathers and Mustee women, and 
are almost European in their fair- 
ness of complexion. 

They are usually brunettes, with 
soft pretty features, beautiful eyes, 
and elegant forms, with exquisite 
long black hair. The love of Ma- 
nuel Moreno possessed all these 
in perfection, but she had neither 
their affection nor constancy ; for 
ere he could marry her—and the 
infatuated lad would have done 
so—his money was nearly spent, 
and with the little that was left 
she made her escape from Puerto 
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Maria, and, leaving him to shift 
for himself, was seen no more—by 
Moreno at least. 

That spark of devilry which 
lurks in every man’s breast now 
blazed into a flame in the heart of 
Manuel Moreno, and could he 
have laid hands on his deceiver, 
in his jealous fury and resentment 
he would have acted some terrible 
tragedy; but luckily she eluded 
him, and when the spell in which 
she had held him was broken he 
became sensible of the follies and 
crime he had committed, with the 
necessity for obtaining relief lest 
he should starve. 

He resolved now to cast him- 
self on the clemency of this uncle 
whom he had outraged, and after 
travelling afoot some sixty miles 
reached the estate amid the moun- 
tains of the Surrey district, and 
was welcomed with open arms by 
his old friends the negroes. 

His uncle was absent in King- 
ston, where he remained for 
several days; but in his place 
there reigned at home one of 
whom Manuel had often heard, 
but barely seen in her childhood 
—his uncle’s only daughter, a girl 
of great beauty, and verging on 
the bloom of womanhood, who 
had just returned to ‘amaica, after 
having spent some years in an 
educational establishment at the 
West End of London. 

Ignorant of much that Manuel 
had been guilty of, this handsome 
cousin received him as a returned 
prodigal, with much kindness— 
even tenderness—for was not he 
the son of her aunt, though that 
relation had lost caste by marrying 
a man of colour? and she could 
not fail to see, even amid his rags 
and misery, that the lad was the 
possessor of great personal attrac- 
tions, with a very winning manner. 
But this emotion went no further, 
for she was highly educated and 
brilliantly accomplished, while he 
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was simply a wild and uncultured 
colt. 

‘ Personal attractions most girls 
possess to a sufficient degree to 
render them attractive to some- 
body,’ says a writer; ‘for though 
there are standards and models of 
beauty, yet these do not prevail 
with all persons, and there is some- 
thing wonderful in the difference 
of aspect which the same face 
wears to different beholders.’ 

But by all, and under all as- 
pects, the rare beauty of Manuel’s 
cousin was undeniable ; and now 
he—sore and soured by his recent 
cruel desertion, dazzled by her 
loveliness, soothed by her sisterly 
kindness and protection, and lured 
by the whole situation—ere a week 
had passed was madly in love with 
her, all the more so that she only 
laughed at the whole affair, though 
grieved by the angry course matters 
took on her father’s return. 

‘Manuel Moreno,’ said he stern- 
ly, ‘you are my dead sister’s only 
son, and, more than all, you are 
the only one of our race who ever 
brought shame, for crime, upon us; 
but doubtless that comes of your 
Maroon blood—the curse of Hea- 
ven upon it? 

At this taunt, which was rather 
a cruel one, the young man trem- 
bled and grew deadly pale, for he 
was aware that pride in his pure 
European blood, and in his un- 
broken descent from a Colonel Bel- 
lingham, who came in 1655 with 
the first English conquerors and 
settlers under Admirals Penn and 
Venables, was the ruling passion 
and unceasing boast of the speaker. 

‘I came hither, uncle, to ask 
your pardon, and to seek for food, 
as I was literally starving,’ urged 
Manuel piteously. ‘Speak for me, 
my sweet cousin.’ 

‘She shall not, nor would it avail 
you,’ exclaimed the other furi- 
ously, as he detected an expression 
in his nephew's eyes there could 
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be no mistaking. ‘A warrant is 
out against you for horse-stealing 
and robbery, and your Maroon in- 
stincts are no palliation for these, 
as you shall find when in the 
hands of justice—and to justice I 
shall certainly deliver you if I find 
you linger within the boundaries 
of my estate another day. I will 
give you money to leave the 
island. Go when you will and 
whither you will; all I insist is 
that you go quickly.’ 

The old man gave him a few 
pounds, but was otherwise inexor- 
able ; he shut the door in his face, 
threatening him with his own per- 
sonal power and authority as a 
Justice of the Peace; but Manuel, 
unknown to him, lingered for many 
days on the plantation, living in 
secret among the negroes. He 
was compelled eventually, without 
again seeing his cousin, to take 
the steamer, disguised as a perfect 
mulatto, for Hispaniola, where he 
had since, no doubt, had corre- 
spondence with Bogle, Gordon, 
and others who were supposed to 
be developing an_ insurrection 
among the men of colour, on the 
plea that rebellion to tyrants is 
obedience to God. 

‘The fellow will certainly be 
hanged,’ said Vere, as the stran- 
ger’s horse was announced ; and 
they both mounted to proceed in 
opposite directions. 

‘I trust not,’ said the other, 
laughing, as he slung his double- 
barrelled rifle behind him. 

‘Why?’ 

‘For this very sufficient reason, 
sir, that J am Manuel Moreno, 
and have now the pleasure of wish- 
ing you good-evening.’ 

And with a reckless laugh he 
put spurs to his horse and galloped 
off in the direction of the Rio 
Grande, leaving Vere looking after 
him, with considerable doubts in 
his mind. 

If this young fellow was actu- 
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ally the desperado Manuel Moreno, 
the thief, outlaw, and conspirator, 
how dared he go about so openly, 
and whence, unless he had some 
secret means of support, came his 
horse and arms, his accurate cos- 
tume, and jewelry? Perhaps his 
pretty cousin or his negro friends 
supplied him in secret. 

‘Any way,’ thought Vere, as he 
gathered up his reins from the 
hand of the negro ostler, ‘if he is 
actually Manuel Moreno, I have 
allowed him to pick some infor- 
mation that I should have with- 
held. Hah! this may throw some 
light upon the subject,’ added 
Vere aloud, as his eye fell upon a 
pocket-book which his late com- 
panion had dropped on the road. 
‘Here, Sambo, Quashy, or what- 
ever your name is, hand me up 
that,’ he cried, holding forth a 
half-crown to the ostler, who re- 
luctantly and sullenly handed him 
the article in question ; and as he 
rode off grinned savagely, and 
muttered to another negro, 

‘De buckras hab de guns, but 
we hab de negro mascheat and 
fire-stick, and all de power ob de 
Obeah man—yaas, yaas !’ 

The contents of the morocco 
pocket-book proved beyondadoubt 
that its owner was Manuel Moreno 
the outlaw. 

There were notes of night-meet- 
ings for secret drill in various 
quarters ; names of negroes en- 
rolled as volunteers, particularly in 
St. Thomas in the East ; a copy of 
a proclamation about to be issued 
to the negroes generally, calling on 
them to shake off their sloth, to 
rise against a jesuitical priesthood 
who sought to deceive them, and 
against a government that was tax- 
ing them to death, more especially 
denouncing ‘ an unscrupulous and 
oppressive foreigner, Mr. Custos 
Ketelhodt,’ of whom Vere knew 
nothing, save that he was an active 
magistrate ; and calling upon them 
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to remember that they were no 
longer slaves, but free men ; to rise 
in arms against Governor Eyre and 
his band of custodes ; and promis- 
ing the women of the island to be 
the wives and slaves of all negroes 
who served the cause of Jamaica, 
which was yet fated to rival the 
free black island of Hispaniola. 

Among other things in a pocket 
of the book he found the photo of 
a beautiful girl—a photo quite fa- 
miliar to him, for it was a copy of 
the same he had seen and fre- 
quently admired in the album of the 
captain of the transport—that of 
Miss Bellingham, whom he averred 
to be the belle of Jamaica. 

While Vere regarded it with 
equal interest and pleasure, he 
thought with astonishment, Was 
this girl the beautiful cousin of Mo- 
reno’s story—her father the unfor- 
giving uncle? 

The portrait he resolved to 
keep, but the other contents of 
the book he should at once for- 
ward to the authorities ; and lest 
the owner thereof might discover 
his loss, and returning, demand 
their restitution by force of arms, 
Vere, who was quite defenceless, 
put spurs to his horse and depart- 
ed at a flying gallop along the 
road to Up Park Camp. 

‘Rebellion to tyrants is obe- 
dience to God!’ was a sentence 
that often occurred among the 
papers of Moreno, an aphorism 
evidently taken from the inscription 
on the old cannon near which the 
ashes of President John Bradshaw 
were placed on the summit of a 
high hill near Martha-Brae, a 
small town on the north side of 
the island, and which (according 
to Randall’s Zife of Jefferson) is 
supposed to be one of Dr. Frank- 
lin’s spirit-stirring inspirations. 

Vere had continued to look 
from time to time so admiringly 
on the photo found in the pocket- 
book that it was not until he was 
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nearing the barrack-gates that he 
discovered something written on 
the back of it, and in the bold clear 
hand of Moreno. 

It was a vow conceived in sav- 
age, ferocious, and blasphemous 
terms—a vow which he called 
upon Heaven to hear and register 
—that in the strife to come he 
would win the original for his wife, 
and put to death without mercy all 
who came between them, even her 
father, if again he dared to stand in 
the way. 

Vere and his comrades were in 
the land of eternal summer cer- 
tainly ; yet unpleasant work seemed 
likely tc be cut out for them in it. 
But what had they come for if not 
to serve the Queen and do their 
duty as her soldiers ? 


CHAPTER XVII. 
ON DETACHMENT. 


TuHatT evening Vere found him- 
self and Finch in garrison and 
regimental orders detailed for duty, 
with a detachment of fifty, to a 
place in the neighbourhood of 
Morant Bay, where a serious out- 
break was confidently expected, 
as the Custos, Baron Ketelhodt— 
—the same official whose name 
appeared among the treasonable 
papers of Moreno—had reported 
to the governor of the island. 

Detachment duty is never very 
lively at any time, and in the pre- 
sent instance Vere especially dis- 
liked separation from the mess and 
the society of his brother-officers, 
and that of Kingston generally ; 
but the dawn of the following day 
saw him parading his men, under 
the eye of the adjutant, previous 
to departure, while Desborough 
and some others came forth to see 
him off. 

‘Now, old fellow, for glory at 
last !’ said Kyrle, laughing, as they 
shook hands. 
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‘Danger rather, and no place in 
Westminster Abbey.’ 

‘But perhaps in that other tem- 
ple of fame.’ 

* Where ?” 

‘In Baker Street—the Tussaud 
Valhalla.’ 

Quitting Kingston by the east- 
ern road, after passing Rock Fort 
on his right flank, he struck into 
the highway which leads round 
the base of the Long Mountain 
towards Morant. The morning 
air and the breeze from the sea 
were delightful, but after the sun 
rose up in his glory the day be- 
came one of intense heat, and his 
heavily-accoutred soldiers, among 
whom he and Finch distributed all 
their cigars, so far as they would 
go, began to fag and tread slowly. 

It was a breathless day, 


‘When, with the sun's excess, earth seemed 
to swoon ;’ 


and Vere could not help thinking 
that if attacked by the negroes, 
while such was the state of the 
thermometer, at what sore disad- 
vantage they would be. No cur- 
rent of air stirred the foliage of the 
trees, and the fierce Caribbean sun 
poured down a flood of yellow 
light—a scorching glare, beneath 
which all Nature seemed to shrivel 
and quiver. 

Masses of insect life buzzed and 
teemed amid the leaves and green- 
ery by the wayside, brought into 
existence for a few brief hours by 
that unnatural heat, an existence 
that would end with sunset; and 
while sighing for iced drinks or 
bitter beer, Toby Finch was ex- 
claiming for the thousandth time 
since he had landed, ‘ By Jove, it 
is warm—another scorching day ! 
when Vere, ere they had yet passed 
the base of the mountain, halted his 
party in a grove of mango-trees. 

These are always stately in form, 
noble in dimension, and grow al- 
most everywhere in Jamaica. 
Towering and compact, with a 
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conical head of foliage dense and 
dark, through which no ray of the 
sun can penetrate, the shadow of 
this grove proved grateful and 
pleasing to the thirsty and sun- 
baked Britons; all the more so 
that there flowed through it to- 
wards the Cane River a cool little 
streamlet, amid the water of which 
some wild lilies were floating. 

On this march Vere observed 
that the negroes at work in the 
fields did not, as usual, come 
' hurrying forward to see or welcome, 
with broad grins and merriment, 
‘the buckra soldiers,’ but eyed 
them in sullen silence ; and more 
than once he was certain that this 
march was watched, but for what 
purpose it was difficult to deter- 
mine, as more than once, at differ- 
ent parts of the road, he saw the 
face of a negro peering at him, 
between those fences which divide 
fields in Jamaica, and are so singu- 
larly beautiful, as they are woven 
up with great wild flowers that 
never lose their bloom. 

To Vere’s unaccustomed eye all 
negroes, with their black glossy 
skins and woolly heads, seemed 
pretty much alike; yet he had an 
uncomfortable idea that the steps 
of his party were dogged by one 
in particular. But as nothing came 
of it then he soon forgot all about 
it, though he discovered ere long 
that the march of his detachment, 
its strength, and destination, were 
known previously at every negro 
village, hamlet, and plantation he 
passed through. 

The generally hostile aspect of 
the black population convinced 
Vere that ere long the machina- 
tions of Gordon, Moreno, and 
Bogle would have their effect, and 
he would be face to face with a 
sable enemy; but he could not 
anticipate how much and how 
keenly his interest would be in- 
volved in these coming events— 
events that were yet to make a 
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noise, not only over all the Antilles, 
but at home in the British Isles. 
And the negroes, usually so studi- 
ously polite, had totally ceased to 
say, ‘ Huddie, massa buckra?’ or 
*Gar-a’mighty bess you,’ at meet- 
ing and parting, meaning, ‘ How 
do you do, white master?’ and 
‘God Almighty bless you ;’ but 
they could loll out their red 
tongues and be saucy enough. 

By a route mostly within sight 
of the sea on their left flank, past 
several salt-ponds, and after cross- 
ing the White and Morant Rivers, 
Vere’s party reached the town of 
Morant Bay, in the district of St. 
Thomas in the East, after three 
days’ marches, though it could 
have been done in less. 

The town had the usual appear- 
ance of a West Indian one; the 
houses, built chiefly of wood, were 
roofed with shingles, not tiles, and 
were painted white, with green 
venetian blinds, all suggestive that 
they would burn well if set in 
flames, as the negroes were threat- 
ening should be the case. The 
next peculiarity of West Indian 
houses is that they are nearly in- 
capable of affording any species of 
privacy to the occupants, as the 
apartments all open into each 
other, and are so laid out that a 
stranger on entering—after rattling 
with his knuckles or umbrella 
handle, as bells are uncommon— 
may have a panoramic view of every 
one, from the lady in her drawing- 
room to the sable cook in the 
kitchen; a style of construction 
adopted for the free circulation of 
air, and incident also to those days 
when a watchful eye was necessary 
over the slaves of the household. 

As Vere marched in, with bayo- 
nets fixed, and a single drummer 
and fifer making all the music they 
might, the idlers in the streets 
gathered from every point, and 
presented the usual shades of vis- 
age peculiar to these localities, 
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from the pure pallor of the albino 
to the deep sable of the Mandingo ; 
while, on the other hand, his sol- 
diers, by their still fresh com- 
plexions, showed that they were 
‘Johnny Newcomes,’ and fresh from 
England. 

By the whites and people of 
colour they were greeted with 
warm welcome, by the negroes in 
ominous silence, as they were halted 
in front of the Court-house. Hav- 
ing duly reported his arrival to the 
ill-fated Baron Von Ketelhodt, 
Vere saw his men told off to their 
billets, after fixing upon a place of 
muster and parade (most necessary 
in case of any sudden alarm) ; and 
then he and Toby Finch took up 
their quartersin an hotel, and settled 
for the evening in a large and airy 
room, the windows of which opened 
on one side to the broad waters of 
Morant Bay, where many a gliding 
sail was visible on the blue ex- 
panse; and on the other side to 
fine plantations and groves of trees, 
terminated by the eastern peaks of 
the Blue Mountains, whose solemn 
and magnificent ranges present 
generally a scene of grand desola- 
tion, towering cliffs, abrupt preci- 
pices, and dark woody gorges—a 
very chaos of creation, as they 
have been left doubtless by some 
mighty convulsion or throe of 
Nature. 

Toby Finch was busy looking 
in this direction through his double- 
barrelled field-glass; mot at the 
famous Blue Mountains, but some 
groups of handsome coloured girls, 
taking their evening walk under 
one of the lofty cabbage-tree 
avenues so common in the vicinity 
of West Indian towns; and as all 
these girls—like their fairer sisters 
elsewhere—are extremely fond of 
dress, their toilettes are often made 
with equal taste and extrava- 
gance. 

Few of them wore bonnets, but 
many had a kind of turban twisted 
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gracefully round the head ; their 
dresses of white silk or muslin girt 
with a brilliantly-coloured ribbon, 
and their pretty ankles having 
sandals tied over stockings of spot- 
less white silk ; and, despite the 
more than Italian darkness of their 
complexions, these, with their lan- 
guishing eyes, were enough to excite 
even the admiration of Toby Finch 
and his senior officer too. 

The former resolved to lose no 
time in having himself introduced 
somehow to at least a couple of 
these fair promenaders; and this 
he very soon achieved, for Toby 
was equal to any occasion. But 
Vere, who was less frivolous, and 
had, moreover, several detachment 
orders to write, remained with his 
cigar at the window, indulging in 
his own thoughts amid that drow- 
siness and languor which were the 
effect of the climate, while Toby en- 
joyed his flirtation amid the cabbage- 
trees, where the sea-breeze cooled 
the moonlit atmosphere, and the 
red fire-flies began to flit to and fro. 

Whatever Toby was ‘up to,” his 
brother-officer—save upon parade 
—did not see much of him for 
some time after this ; but sooth to 
say Vere found occupation in an- 
other quarter, and had his hours 
pretty well occupied too. 

A day or so after their arrival, 
finding himselfalone, Vere resolved 
to explore the scenery of the dis- 
trict ; and putting a carefully-loaded 
revolver in his pocket, in case of 
accidents—for the time was one of 
peril—he set forth for an evening 
ramble, and, turning his back on 
the town and sea, struck into a 
path that led towards the hills. 

Though the day did not pass 
without an adventure, it was more 
a pleasing than a perilous one, 
and Vere went, as we have said, 
armed ; it was not because he had 
any actual fear of instant danger. 
A ‘row’ was brewing, but its time 
seemed remote; and although 
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there had been a revolt in India 
terrible beyond all parallel, Vere 
could not realise the idea that the 
dangerous conspiracy among the 
Jamaica blacks was so widely 
spread, and that it had been ga- 
thering to a head for three years, 
and for the three months preced- 
ing his arrival had been conducted 
with a secrecy so skilful that its 
ramifications and strength were 
unknown to, though suspected by, 
the government. 

Its real object was the establish- 
ment of a black commonwealth, 
and ‘its means,’ says a writer, 
‘the murder, not only of all the 
white males, but of all the males 
of mixed blood, and the negro ap- 
propriation of their women, lands, 
and personal property. This would 
have proved, had it been success- 
ful, a revolution of more sweeping 
cruelty than that at Hayti, which 
spared the people of colour. The 
only ground assigned for the con- 
spiracy was over-taxation ; but as 
the taxes of Jamaica consist chiefly 
of import duties—heaviest on lux- 
uries—of which the negroes, from 
their position, cannot be consumers, 
the assignment of that cause was 
transparently without shadow of 
foundation.’ 

Gordon and Bogle, though men 
of some position, and having both 
Scottish names, were men of negro 
blood ; but their tool Moreno was 
a man of colour, and was doubtless 
doomed to perish with the rest, as 
perhaps we may show in time. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MANGO GARDEN. 


OpLivious of any impending 
troubles, Vere wandered onward, 
with cigar in mouth and umbrella 
over his head, for the day was one of 
intense heat, yet, singular to say, 
there was not much sunshine ; but 
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he had donned a pith helmet, 
which he had worn many a day in 
the East, and thought that, with it 
and his West Indian suit, he 
‘looked somewhat like a guy.’ 

Though a soldier and somewhat 
of a man of fashion, Herbert Vere 
had an artist’s eye, and was a 
passionate admirer of that grand 
mistress, Nature ; hence the beauty 
and grandeur of the distant moun- 
tains, with the wondrous fertility 
and loveliness of the foreground, 
were full of charms for him ; for 
there were groves of the stately 
palmetto, of the cocoa-nut tree, 
the graceful papaw, the mango, and 
the shaddock. 

In some places between the 
hills the cane-fields appeared in 
all the splendour of their bloom, 
each cane shooting up tall, straight, 
and slender, till terminating in a 
delicate lilac-tinted flower, which 
waves gracefully in the breeze, 
when there is any; but on this 
day Vere was conscious of an un- 
natural stillness in the sultry air. 

He passed the place where once 
a great and lofty mountain stood, 
till during one of those terrible 
throes of Nature we have referred 
to, when, in 1692, an earthquake 
shook the whole island, it sank 
into the earth, and a lake of four 
leagues in extent took its place. 
Here and there he passed some 
picturesque negro villages, each 
little house composed of wattles 
plastered and whitewashed, each 
surrounded by a garden _inter- 
sected by lanes, bordered with all 
kind of fragrant plants and flowers, 
and shaded by a profusion of trees 
—orange, shaddock, cocoa-nut, and 
pepper. 

He had proceeded some miles— 
he neither knew nor cared in what 
direction, till a flash of green 
lightning made him pause and 
look about him, when he found 
the sky darkening fast, and the 
heat becoming so intense, com- 
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bined with moisture, that he felt 
as if in a Californian vapour bath. 

After passing the last negro vil- 
lage the path had become deserted 
and lonely ; there was no one to 
direct him which way to turn, and 
he was irresolutely pursuing a mere 
track between groves of magnifi- 
cent trees ; and if he had forgotten 
it was now the rainy season, and 
in one of the hurricane months too, 
he was speedily reminded of it. 

The dire stillness around him 
suddenly became broken by the 
roar of a tempest of wind that 
swept through the hollow between 
the mountains, and nearly threw 
him on his face; the whole atmo- 
sphere darkened and became misty, 
as if filled with smoke, through 
which the sun appeared red ; the 
air became suffocatingly hot; while 
thunder rumbled over the peaks 
of the now dark and sombre moun- 
tains, the rain began to descend in 
torrents, and Vere, wheeling about, 
fairly fled for shelter to a grove 
of breadfruit-trees, the enormous 
leaves of which, eighteen inches 
in length and breadth, and all 
of a beautiful green, so suit their 
colossa! dimensions. 

He had barely reached this 
bower, when he found another 
fugitive from the storm, in the 
form of a young lady, come flying 
thither also, palpitating like a 
scared bird with plumage ruffled, 
to whom, while politely touching 
his pith helmet, he proffered— 
mechanically perhaps—the use of 
his umbrella ; we say mechanically, 
as it was scarcely required under 
the dense foliage of the trees, on 
which the tropical rain was now 
descending with a sound like the 
roar of a cataract, and quickly 
forming the narrow path Vere had 
so lately pursued into a fast-run- 
ning rivulet. 

_ She declined the umbrella, say- 
ing, ‘Thank you, but this will not 
last, I know, and I am not far from 
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home ; but I fear a tempest may 
follow, and then—’ 

‘What then ?” 

‘T shall not know what to do, 
unless papa sends out some of his 
negroes to search for me.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘A hurricane is no slight matter 
to face,’ she replied, with a little 
nervous laugh. 

‘Permit me to be at your ser- 
vice. I shall not leave you until 
I have escorted you to a place of 
safety.’ 

‘Thanks, very much. But, after 
England, I am not much used to 
these storms ; they terrify me.’ 

‘ Ah, you have been in England?’ 

‘Yes, for several years.’ 

‘In what part, pray ?” 

‘Chiefly London; then some- 
times Brighton.’ 

They had now ample subjects 
to talk about, though in the past it 
was impossible to forget the present, 
with the mighty rush of the rain, 
the bellowing of the wind, the 
croaking of the scared parrots and 
other birds in the branches over- 
head, and the occasional red gleams 
of lightning that penetrated the 
leafy masses of foliage. 

Vere could see that his com- 
panion was perfectly ladylike in 
tone, in bearing; that she was 
graceful and handsome in figure. 
Her dress was a simple white 
muslin, through the thin material 
of which the perfect outline of her 
arms and shoulders, when not con- 
cealed by a loose jacket of white 
silk, became plainly visible. Her 
face was concealed by a thin white 
veil tied tightly under her hat and 
chin, but through it he could per- 
ceive that she had fine, dark, and 
animated eyes; and this she did not 
remove, as she said that, though 
she felt it suffocating, she dreaded 
the lightning. On one arm she 
carried a pretty cane basket, in 
which were some medicine vials 
and some creature comforts she 
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had been conveying ‘to the mother 
of old Quashy, one of papa’s ne- 
groes,’ as she informed Vere, when 
overtaken, like himself, by the 
tempest. 

For nearly an hour they had been 
talking of London, and all that 
it suggested of scenes and places 
they had enjoyed in common, till 
the girl began to be alarmed, for, 
although the tempest was not in- 
creasing, it showed no signs of 
abating ; and even to Vere’s mind, 
all unaccustomed as he was to the 
West Indies, there occurred float- 
ing fears—induced by all he had 
read—of tornadoes and hurricanes 
there, when whole towns were 
unroofed and swept away, when 
birds were blown out to sea and 
the sea rolled over the land, and 
when the mighty force of the wind 
was such that, at Barbadoes in 
1780, a twelve-pounder was blown, 
on its wheels, for the distance of 
one hundred and forty yards. 

Now and then, amid the rush of 
the rain and the booming of the 
wind, the sound of a bell, and at 
times of a conch-shell, came faintly, 
but from a distance ; and then the 
young lady informed Vere that she 
had no doubt some of her father’s 
negroes were searching for her, as 
it is by the sound of these instru- 
ments that they are summoned to 
their work in the fields before sun- 
rise. But time passed on, no suc- 
cour appeared, and the now pend- 
ent leaves of the grove were fast 
ceasing to be a shelter, as the rain 
penetrated them. 

The wind still came in stormy 
gusts, but the lightning had passed 
away. The girl removed her veil, 
and displayed to Vere a face of very 
rare beauty and purity, with a 
straight nose and delicate nostrils, 
eyes full of animation, by turns 
tender and arch, but dark and se- 
ducingly handsome ; yet he start- 
ed on beholding it, for to him her 
face was a perfectly familiar one. 
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How, when, or where had he 
seen it before? Her beauty was 
pale, yet dark, with strongly de- 
fined eyebrows, a contour as patri- 
cian as that of Gertrude, but with 
more of humour and more of cha- 
racter in her features than were 
possessed by that gentle and, per- 
haps, too facile girl. 

* Miss Bellingham " he exclaimed, 
as he suddenly recognised the face 
he looked on. 

‘What, you know me? she 
asked, with an expression of as- 
tonishment that made her lovelier 
still. ‘Where have you met me? 

*I never looked upon your face 
till this moment, yet every feature 
of it is familiar to me as my own.’ 

‘I shall not trouble you for any 
explanation, sir,’ she replied, with 
sudden hauteur, thinking that he 
was presuming on the situation ; and 
she seemed preparing to leave their 
present shelter at all risks. 

‘ Pardon my abruptness,’ he said; 
‘ but I have seen a photo of you—’ 

‘With whom—who has it ?” 

‘Your godfather, the captain of 
the Bannockburn. I saw it in his 
album when at sea.’ 

‘And you have actually remem- 
bered it all this time? she ex- 
claimed, in a different tone. 

‘All this time,’ repeated Vere, 
resolving to say nothing about 
Moreno and that other photo, with 
the terrible vow penned upon the 
back thereof. 

‘Is not this a singular coinci- 
dence?’ she asked, with one of her 
sweetest and brightest smiles. 

‘It is at least a very delightful 
one to me,’ replied Vere, gazing 
upon her with an admiration which 
he felt some trouble in concealing ; 
for she was evidently, with all her 
gentleness, a proud girl, and might 
be prompt to take offence. 

© You reside near this, Miss Bel- 
lingham ?’ he asked, after a pause. 

‘Only about a mile from here, or 
little more—at Mango Garden, 
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papa’s residence; and if you will 
kindly give me your arm, I may 
make my way there with your 
assistance. I could not, amid this 
tempest of wind, do so alone.’ 

She gathered her thin muslin 
skirts, re-tied her veil, and, taking 
the arm of Vere, clasped it firmly 
as they emerged from under the 
dripping leaves; for she was en- 
tirely free from self-consciousness, 
and perhaps too unversed in the 
ways of life to make her hesitate— 
at such a crisis especially — in 
availing herself of the aid of Vere, 
with the idea that he was a stranger, 
and might be glad of any pretext 
for making the acquaintance of a 
handsome girl, especially that of a 
well-known heiress like Virginia 
Bellingham of Mango Garden, or 
Farm as it was often called, from 
her father’s vast sugar-mills. 

The rain had ceased, or nearly 
so; yet there was quite enough 
moisture in the air to thoroughly 
soak and drench both Vere and his 
fair companion, whose thin muslin 
dress soon clung as closely to her 
delicate and beautiful figure as 
she to his arm, which more than 
once he had to put fairly round 
her, lest she should be swept away 
—literally torn from him—by the 
fierce gusts of hot wind against 
which they struggled, sometimes 
breathlessly and almost in vain— 
gusts on the wings of which the 
affrighted birds flew hither and 
thither; and tempests of wet leaves, 
twigs, fruit, and branches were 
blown in every direction as they 
were rent from the wildly-tossing 
trees, 

_‘Dohold me fast!’ exclaimed the 
girl in her terror, and Vere, whose 
umbrella had long since vanished 
Into the sky, certainly left nothing 
undone to aid, guide, and secure 
his companion ; so, despite its dis- 
comfort, he could but feel that 
‘the situation had its charm.’ 

‘Thank Heaven, we are almost 
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at home now!’ she exclaimed 
breathlessly. White, panting and 
laughing the while, she clung to 
his arm, with both her hands in- 
terlaced upon it. 

By this time they had reached 
the end of an avenue formed by 
double lines of magnificent pal- 
mettos, and before them rose the 
mansion of Mr. Bellingham, which 
was exactly—though, perhaps, more 
magnificent—built upon the same 
model used by all West Indian 
planters. It was of wood, partly 
raised upon handsome pillars, and 
consisted ofa single floor. A long 
gallery, called a piazza, ran the 
whole length of the edifice, and 
terminated at each end in a large 
square room. On each side of 
this piazza were the bedchambers 
and other apartments, with stately 
balustrades and flights of steps de- 
scending to the lawn. 

Around the whole mansion was 
a spacious verandah, with movable 
venetian blinds to admit the air. 
One of the end rooms alone had 
sash-windows because of the rains, 
which, when they come, are so 
heavy, and shift suddenly with the 
wind fromside to side, thatall blinds 
in a West Indian house are obliged 
to be kept closed, and conse- 
quently, while they last, the rooms 
are all in oppressive darkness, save 
that which has the sashed windows. 

So intent was Vere, after bestow- 
ing a single glance at the residence, 
upon assisting his drooping (and 
certainly dripping) companion up 
the flight of steps which led to the 
entrance-door, that he failed at first 
to see a fine-looking old man with 
silver hair, whose gentlemanly air 
and bearing his loose jacket, vest, 
and pantaloons, all of them white 
stuff, and his broad straw hat, with 
a brim of twelve inches beyond 
the crown, could not disguise or 
conceal. 

‘My dear child,’ he exclaimed, 
starting forward and taking her in 
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his arms with tender anxiety, ‘ you 
have not suffered any injury? you 
look so pale, Virginia.’ 

‘O papa, it is nothing; I am 
only wet, and, but for this gentle- 
man, might have been blown quite 
away. He has brought me here so 
nicely, so kindly.’ 

‘Sir, I thank you,’ said Mr. Bel- 
lingham, lifting his hat and pre- 
senting his hand with a friendly 
grasp. ‘I despatched negroes in 
every direction to search; but in 
vain. The fellows are getting too 
lazy and sulky to work, and we 
can’t whip them now as we used to 
do in the good old times.’ 

‘We heard them blowing conch- 
shells, however,’ said Miss Belling- 
ham, letting down the wetted 
masses of her glorious hair. 

‘Though over-joyed to see my 
girl safe, I was somewhat scared 
on seeing her approach clinging 
to a perfect stranger.’ 

‘I shall not say good-bye, though 
I give you all my thanks; for I 
know papa too well to think he 
will let you depart in this storm. 
But I must leave you and change 
my dress,’ said Miss Bellingham, 
as she laughingly ran along the 
piazza to her room. 

‘ And you, too, must change your 
dress, and dine with us, Mr.—’ 

‘Vere. I command the detach- 
ment that came lately into Morant 
Bay.’ 

‘Where, if all tales be true, you 
have not come a bit too soon. But 
I am glad to see you, sir, at Mango 
Garden ; and now for some brandy- 
and-water, and then a change of 
attire. Wedine in less than an hour.’ 

And apart from gratitude for 
having been of service to his daugh- 
ter, Mr. Bellingham, with that 
warmth of hospitality which is so 
truly West Indian, welcomed Vere 
to his house and table all the more 
heartily that he was a stranger, a 
soldier, and a bearer of the Queen’s 
commission—one’s best passport 
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in our colonies. And soon after, 
when this young lady, who, assisted 
by a little negro girl, had made a 
rapid toilette, and entered the 
drawing-room looking, save that 
the masses of her damp hair were 
left still loose—looking as perfect 
in attire and bearing as if she had 
neither been sodden nor scared— 
she fairly laughed outright on be- 
holding Vere clad in a white suit 
of her father’s—the same kind of 
attire in which the old gentleman 
went about the cane-fields and 
sugar-mills, but a world too small 
for the tall and broad-chested figure 
of Vere; yet very handsome he 
seemed to look in it for all that, 
and so Virginia thought. 

As Vere looked about him, the 
story of Manuel Moreno came un- 
pleasantly to his memory when it 
was recalled by an exhibition of the 
old gentleman’s family pride, by 
drawing his attention to a faded 
and sorely-cracked old portrait of 
that Colonel Bellingham who had 
come out with Penn and Venables, 
in the days when the conquering 
Cromwellians traversed Jamaica in 
their steeple-crowned hats, falling 
bands, and buff coats, fighting the 
Spaniards in the tropics clad in the 
same uncouth attire with which 
they met the Cavaliers at Naseby 
and the Scots at Dunbar. 

‘My daughter, Mr. Vere, is said 
to bear a remarkable likeness to 
the worthy colonel,’ said Mr. Bel- 
lingham ; ‘ and it is singular how, in 
good families, likenesses are repro- 
duced in successive generations.’ 

Vere, however, failed to see it in 
this instance, as the nose of Colonel 
Bellingham was like nothing else 
but a huge potato, in which it 
resembled the ‘Bardolph snout’ of 
his leader the Protector. 

‘And so your name is Vere?’ 
said the old gentleman, after 2 
pause. 

‘Vere of the Eighth.’ : 

‘A well-known name to me, Sir ; 
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we have had one in our family. My 
ancestor, Colonel Bellingham, when 
he came here in the days ofthe Com- 
monwealth, brought with him his 
wife Priscilla, a worthy dame, who 
came of the old Essex Veres, like 
Sir Horace, who was Lord of Til- 
bury, and his more famous brother 
Sir Francis. And from her he 
named the parish of Vere in this 
island, where the Braziletto Hills 
rise. So egad, sir, you may be a 
kinsman of ours, for all we know !’ 

Vere bowed, hoped it might be 
so; for certainly he would have no 
objection to claim so sweet a 
cousin as Virginia, even in the re- 
mote degree that Scotch and Welsh 
folks reckon. 

Like all Creole girls, she had a 
languor in her beauty, in her mo- 
tions, and in her eyes, that proved 
very captivating, and reminded 
Vere of some Eurasians he had 
seen in the East. She had ‘Cupid's 
fosses,’ a dimple in each cheek, 
when she laughed; and these al- 
ways appeared at the most perilous 
moments, when her eyes were full 
offun or coquetry. Yet when calm 
or in repose, and not excited about 
anything, her patrician face had a 
pensive expression, while its pale- 
ness—which was far removed from 
aught of a sickly pallor, but was 
creamy rather than white—was 
beautiful ; and then, though but a 
planter’s daughter, she carried her- 
selflike a princess, with an exceed- 
ing and surpassing grace, which 
was one of her most potent charms ; 
and, as usual with all Creole girls, 
the English education had perfected 
all that seemed perfect enough be- 
fore. She danced with grace, could 
sing divinely, play equally so, and 
knew the works ofall the best cur- 
rent English authors ; but also, like 
Creole girls, she had their usual 
faults—an utter lack of industry, 
with an ignorance of domestic 
economy ; but as her father’s 
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heiress, and an only child, perhaps 
she could do without either. 

The storm which had been the 
means of affording Vere his plea- 
sant introduction to the household 
at Mango Garden passed away into 
the ocean. The evening was a 
fair, soft, and serene one; but he 
was pressed to remain—for that 
night at least—the guest of Mr. 
Bellingham, and found himself, 
with that hospitality which is so 
genuinely West Indian, placed 
upon the footing of an old friend, 
with no attention omitted that 
might enhance his welcome. 

The dinner was perfect—from 
the turtle-soup to the dessert of 
grenadillos in malmsey, and the 
pile of dewy mangosteens which 
Virginia, with her own white hands, 
arranged in the silver basket ; for 
she had the delicate touch and eye 
whereby some women can impart 
artistic taste to anything. 

The great retinue of black ser- 
vants somewhat reminded Vere of 
Bengal, save that in Jamaica they 
were fully clothed from head to 
foot ; and one—Mr. Bellingham’s 
special valet—a negro named 
Quashy, of gigantic stature, and 
certainly ferocious aspect, wore a 
species of livery, and, having been 
born on the estate, though of slave 
parents, spoke tolerable English. 

After dinner Miss Bellingham 
opened her piano; and Vere soon 
discovered that she could play with 
skill and sing with exquisite taste, 
without afflicting the listener with 
those drawing-room ‘heartrendings’ 
which are generally so much in 
vogue ; and as hour pleasantly suc- 
ceeded hour, Vere could scarcely 
realise the idea that he was quite 
established as an ami dela maison at 
Mango Garden, and seated beside 
the beautiful Virginia Bellingham, 
of whom he had heard so much at 
the mess, the Admiral’s Pen, and 
elsewhere. 


[To be continued, } 





PITY THE POOR GHOSTS! 


By F, GARRETT. 
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Anp the ghost said : 

It was a sad and painful death 
that made me a spirit, and my 
existence since has been by no 
means an easy or agreeable one. 
I was, in my former estate, the 
‘sixth child and fourth daughter in 
a family of twelve children living 
in a large old-fashioned country 
house some miles distant from the 
nearest town. We were not over- 
burdened with worldly wealth, but 
that mattered littletous youngsters, 
and we grew up strong and healthy 
and enterprising, under the in- 
fluence of the fresh breezes and 
active out-of-door life. 

But when I was about nineteen 
a sudden change came over my 
life. ‘Circumstances over which I 
had no control’ suddenly obliged 
me to take a journey into the heart 
of Spain, then a much more un- 
known land than it is now. It 
does not need me to describe more 
particularly what these circum- 
stances were; suffice it to say I 
was forced to undertake the jour- 
ney, and to undertake it alone. 
Neither need I stay to recount the 
usual uninteresting incidents of 
travel which befell me on my way. 
I reached my destination safely, 
transacted my business, and had 
started again on my homeward 
route through a somewhat wild and 
lonely pass across the Pyrenees, 
when sudden trouble came upon 
me. The evening was dark and 
stormy, and at my last halting- 
place I had been warned that the 
road before me was reputed danger- 
ous, and that I should be wiser to 


spend the night where I was. But 
I was eager to press on, and 
foolishly determined to make an- 
other stage of my journey before I 
rested. 

‘There are said to be brigands 
lurking in the pass,’ my host an- 
nounced at last in plain words. 

But I thought he wanted, not so 
much my safety, as a visitor to his 
inn. I had three muleteers for 
company, the hour was yet early, 
so I gave no heed to his warnings, 
but ordered a speedy departure. 

‘I amastranger in the land, and 
not worth robbing,’ I answered. 
‘Spare your words, mine host ; I 
shall go on.’ 

And so I went, and then all at 
once, as my mules were toiling 
painfully up the stony pathway, I 
heard strange and terrible sounds, 
sounds of voices and of the clank 
of arms, growing ever nearer and 
nearer, and then with a horrible 
yell the brigands were upon me. 
I felt my last hour was come. My 
escort took to their heels. No 
help was possible in that lonely 
place, and, in less time than it 
takes to write, I was robbed, cruelly 
murdered, and thrust into a narrow 
hole hastily scooped out among 
the loose stones beside the road- 


way. 

Through all this terrible scene I 
was conscious of the immense 
distance that separated me from 
my family, and of an ever-in- 
creasing desire that they should 
know what had befallen me. 
Whether the ‘wish were father to 
the thought,’ however, or whether 
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the popular belief be true, that 
murdered men cannot rest in their 
graves, I cannot say. To my own 
mind there is no accounting for the 
strange results which followed my 
murder ; all I know is that I was 
hastily buried in the pale moon- 
light, and that, before the rising 
sun shone fully upon the lonely 
scene, I too had risen from my 
tomb—a disembodied spirit. Long, 
thin, semi-transparent, and wrapped 
in a flowing white garment, but 
withoutany encumbering substance 
or human frame, I appeared quite 
the orthodox article, and as great 
a wonder to myself as I should 
have been to any one who might 
have chanced to meet me. 

My first thought was to com- 
municate with the dear ones at 
home. I started off immediately 
on my mission; but it was late 
when I arrived, and the maid was 
already barring the front door for 
the night as I appeared before it. 
She opened it to look out for a 
moment, and I passed through the 
narrow aperture, and stood in the 
familiar wainscoted old hall. It 
certainly surprised me that she 
took no notice of my entrance, for 
I had passed close beside her; but 
my agitation at once more finding 
myself in my father’s house seemed 
to have taken away my power of 
speech ; when I tried to address her 
by name, no audible sound issued 
from my ghostly lips. 

I turned impatiently from her, 
and entered the drawing-room. 
There were all the familiar things 
just as I was accustomed to see 
them. The piano still stood open 
with a sheet of music upon it, left 
from the evening’s practice; my 
mother’s favourite armchair was 
near the fire, with its antimacassar 
neatly arranged as she was wont to 
Place it before retiring to rest. 
Lighted bedroom candles were on 
the table, and the hands of the 
timepiece pointed to half-past ten, 
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our usual hour of separating for 
the night. Indeed, ‘ good-nights’ 
were being already exchanged be- 
tween the members of the cheerful 
family party. With a modesty I 
think must be peculiar to ghosts, 
I resolved not to intrude myself 
and my pitiful story just at once 
upon the happy circle. Some one 
must see me as they passed the 
dim corner where I took refuge, 
and then, amidst all the joyful 
welcomes, I could tell what had 
befallen me. 

But my well-laid plan failed 
miserably. One by one the candles 
were appropriated, and soon the 
room was empty. My favourite 
brother appeared as unconscious as 
the rest of my presence, though, as 
he passed, I could not resist 
stretching out my shadowy arms 
to him with passionate longing. 
My mother even gave no sign that 
she recognised me, and as she 
turned to close and lock the door, 
I had barely time to flit into the 
passage. 

‘Well, perhaps, after all,’ I re- 
flected, ‘it was small wonder they 
did not know me. I must be greatly 
changed.’ Alas, as yet, I little 
realised how vast that change was! 

My anxiety was growing every 
moment. Surely a touch must 
attract attention, and I had always 
heard how marvellously acute a 
mother’s senses were to recognise 
her child. I approached her, as 
she turned the key, and laid my 
handon hers. She took no notice. 
I nestled close to her side, and 
even ventured to pass my arm 
round her waist. Still she gave not 
the slightest sign of feeling my 
caress. In utter despair I sped 
along the passage after my brothers 
and sisters. I called them aloud 
each one by name and besought 
them to listen to me. 

Notone heeded my frantic words, 
and then the horrible truth dawned 
upon me for the first time that to 
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them I must be voiceless as well as 
invisible. If this were indeed the 
case, how should I make them 
understand ? 

It was just possible, I fancied, 
that the sense of touch might be 
moreacute. As we passed, almost 
together, an open door leading to 
the offices, I pushed heavily against 
one of my sisters, and the flame of 
the candle she carried jumped, 
flickered, and almost went out. 

‘Surely,’ I thought, ‘they must 
know now that some one besides 
themselves is here.’ 

But no. There was a general 
exclamation at the horrid draught 
that always came up that passage, 
and they went on their way. 

Whatever was I to do? 

I rushed frantically along the 
dimly-lighted corridor before them. 
I spread out my long shadowy arms, 
with their flowing drapery, and 
waved them to and fro. I pointed 
and gesticulated, and one of the 
younger ones at last crept close to 
her eldest sister and murmured 
she thought she saw something 
queer down before them. Now, 
at last, my hopes rose—now I 
should be acknowledged. Nota 
bit of it. My sister pressed the 
shrinking child closer to her, and 
whispered, ‘ Itwas only the shadow 
Edward’s candle cast.’ 

I scarcely heard the end of the 
sentence as I hurried on, for anew 
idea came to me. I would seat 
myself in the centre of a step half 
way up the staircase, where any 
passer-by must of necessity stum- 
ble over me. I waited anxiously, 
as with much laughing and merri- 
ment the noisy party approached 
me. <A couple linked arm-in-arm 
came first,—in another moment 
they would be upon me, and I 
should no longer be an outcast 
from home and friends. There 
were a few seconds of agonising 
suspense, and then, witha joke on 
their lips, my brother and sister 
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walked straight ¢Aroughme. Now 
indeed I felt all efforts to make my- 
self known were useless. No sub- 
stance, no body, no anything tan- 
gible or material belonged to me. 
I was an outcast of far less account 
than the moth that buzzed round 
a candle. Howcan I describe my 
misery and despair! To be sepa- 
rated by distance from dear friends 
is hard; but how immeasurably 
harder to be close to them, to hear 
their voices, to feel their very 
breath, and yet to be hopelessly 
invisible to them! And such was 
my case. 

But my very despair endowed 
me with superhuman perseverance. 
My sisters reached their room, and 
I entered with them. Standing 
far back in a dim corner, I listened 
to the simple talk of their hopes 
and plans with such an aching 
sensation of utter nullity. At last 
they began to speak of myself and 
my journey. 

‘She will be there by this time,’ 
said one, as she opened a drawer 
to put away some article of dress. 

I sped across the room, I crept 
into the drawer, and extended my- 
self across the dresses laid in it. I 
was a light object ; surely the dark 
silks must throw me into strong 
relief. Again I failed ; my sister 
turned over her clothes for a few 
minutes, then she shut up the 
drawer, and me in it. 

‘ Perhaps it is as well,’ I thought. 
‘When morning comes some one 
will open it, and see me.’ 

Alas, I had yet to learn that 
daylight was my worst enemy. 
Contrary to my expectations, how- 
ever, I was not destined to remain 
long a prisoner. The girls had no 
sooner put out the light than one 
of them exclaimed, 

‘ Mary, you have left the corner 
of your white jacket hanging out 
of your drawers.’ 

‘So Ihave; how very careless! 
she answered, and as she opened 
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the drawer, I slipped out and 
stood behind her. 

‘ No, you are mistaken, Susy ; the 
jacket is all right,’ she continued ; 
‘and you have given me all the 
trouble of lighting the candle, and 
getting out of my warm bed, for 
nothing.’ 

‘ Well, I’m sorry,’ returned Susy; 
‘but I’m sure you saw something 
white as well as I did.’ 

‘I certainly thought I did ; 
but we must have been mistaken. 
It was the moon’s shadow, no 
doubt.’ 

And then once more the light 
was extinguished, and in a short 
time the moon, which was credited 
with having played them such a 
prank, shone upon two young 
faces wrapped in the peaceful 
slumber youth alone enjoys. 

But I knew that it was the skirt 
of my shadowy garment the sisters 
had seen, and a faint hope once 
more dawned in my heart, for I 
found I was more visible in the 
darkness than the light. 

Time passed on. The clock 
in the neighbouring church tower 
struck the hour, and as the twelfth 
stroke sounded a shudder ran 
through me, and some subtle in- 
fluence seemed to draw closer and 
tighter my immateriality, and to 
give me an outline more akin to 
human form. What was happen- 
ing? I knewnot ; only as I turned 
again to the bed, I felt that some- 
thing disturbed the quiet sleepers. 
They moaned and tossed from 
side to side as I leant over them ; 
and when, finally, I touched one 
of my sisters with my fingers, she 
partly opened her eyes, and spoke. 

‘Mary, Mary, don’t hurt me ! 

The tone was half unconscious, 
and she turned to sleep again. 
But it was evident to me now I 
could make my presence felt, and 
I placed myself on the bed, and 
tried again to rouse her. 

Wonder of wonders ! my efforts 
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were at last successful. With a 
yawn she awoke fully, and gazed 
directly upon me. But it was a 
look of wild agonised fear, instead 
of one of glad recognition, and it 
was a piercing shriek that told me 
my presence was visible at last ; 
and it gave me a far bitterer pang 
than all my past troubles had done 
to find that I was simply an object 
of terror and alarm to those I 
loved the best. 

Mary awoke with her sister’s 
screams, and a perfect paralysis of 
terror fell upon her also when she 
saw me, which indeed wounded 
me more than the loudest outcry. 
I tried to calm the terrified girls, 
but to no purpose ; and soon lights 
were seen in the passage, and the 
room door was opened by my 
mother. As she came in with her 
candle I felt myself once more 
become dim and indistinct in the 
flickering light, and then I knew 
that ghosts are only visible in 
darkness. 

‘Whatever is the matter, chil- 
dren?’ I heard my mother say. 

Mary, who was the calmer of 
the two, told what they had seen. 

‘You must have been dreaming, 
dears ; there is nothing whatever in 
the room. See!’ And the candle 
was carried into every hole and 
corner. 

‘Mary shall go into another 
room, and I will remain here,’ said 
my mother at last. She looked at 
her watch. It wanted only some 
few minutes to daybreak, and soon 
the light was again extinguished, 
and all was still. 

I crept slowly out of my refuge 
behind the curtain, so that I might 
see the faces on the pillow. 
Susan’s eyes were closed, but my 
mother’s were fixed intently on the 
window, through which the first 
faint streak of dawn was already 
visible in the east. 

I felt this was my last chance, 
and I must seize it at once. I 
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placed myself directly between the 
window and the bed, and for the 
second time I was seen. My 
mother raised herself slowly on her 
elbow. She wasa good woman, in 
the widest sense of the word, and 
though the strange apparition 
startled her for a moment, she 
feared no evil, and was not dis- 
mayed. Besides, I bore thelikeness 
of her absent child, and who can 
measure a mother’s love? 

‘Child, child, whatever do 
you—’ 

I threw up my shadowy arms in 
wild excitement. The spell was 
broken. My mother had spoken 
to me, and I could make answer 
backagain. I took the very words 
out of her mouth in my eagerness 
to anticipate the growing dawn. 

‘ Come—come with me’ I cried. 
‘I want to show you—’ And even 
as I spoke, the round red sun 
slowly rose from his cloudy bed 
on the horizon, the cock crowed 
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loudly under the window,—and I 
melted slowly into thin air. 


After all, was it a cock that 
crowed so noisily? I rubbed my 
sleepy eyes with my fingers; I 
yawned ; I stretched myself as one 
does on waking from a doze. I 
came all together again as it were ; 
and behold there I sat in my own 
easy-chair, with my feet on the 
fender, an ink bottle on a chair 
beside me, and a_ half-finished 
letter lying on my knee. But 
where was the pen that should 
have been in my hand? I turned 
about in the lamplight. Ha! there 
it was, fallen down into the fender. 
Could its fall have suggested my 
noisy cock? Had I verily been 
asleep and dreaming ? 

Of one thing, however, I was 
certain. I was full of pity for the 
poor ghosts; and I have never 
since changed in my feelings to- 
wards them. 
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HE stood on his head in a crowded street, 

At a place where the knights of the paste-brush meet, 
And attracted a mob around him; 

A riddle he couldn’t well solve on his feet 

Stared him full in the face, and so not to be beat 
It was thus on his head I found him. 


The cause was as plain as the nose on your face, 
Though perhaps you’d have thought it a lunacy case, 
And declined any further to heed it; 
But the fact was a sticker of bills in a hurry 
Had posted a bill upside down in his flurry, 
So he stood on his head to read it. 


WALTER SEDWIN, 





A TERRIBLE INTRUDER. 


By MARIAN NORTHCOTT, 
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WE were alone in the house— 
Maude Chaplin and I—and did 
not altogether like the position in 
which we were placed. 

Whilst the daylight lasted, and 
there seemed so much life about 
the farm,—whilst we saw the cattle 
grazing and heard the servants 
bustling over their labour, it seemed 
very pleasant to have the house to 
ourselves, to be able to wander 
together through the quaint old 
rooms and to talk on subjects 
very dear to both of us, without 
the dread of being overheard by 
the London female cousins and the 
roistering youths who had come 


to spend a month of the shooting 
season beneath our roof. For a 
time we revelled in our compara- 
tive solitude, and pitied the fernale 


cousins, the eager sportsmen, 
poor papa, and the rest of the 
household, who had been beguiled 
into accepting an invitation to Mrs. 
Rattletrap’s picnic at the Scrubs, 
a piece of moorland some eight 
miles distant from our house. We 
were all expected, but my old 
schoolfellow Maude pleaded head- 
ache, and I was not sorry to have 
an excuse for staying at home with 
our guest. We had met but seldom 
since we left the prim school at 
Taunton ; and although Maude had 
already been with us a week, what 
with the noisy chatter ofour friends, 
the croquet tourneys, the lawn 
dances, and the other pleasant 
ways in which our evenings were 
Spent, we had hitherto had no op- 
portunity of indulging in those mu- 
tual confidences so dear to women 
who are in the blissful state known 


as ‘engaged.’ There was a parti- 
culariy tender bond of sympathy 
betwixt us, inasmuch as I was in 
biweekly correspondence with her 
brother John, to whom I signed 
myself‘ yours affectionately,’ whilst 
her betrothed was Harry Somers, 
who had been a visitor to our 
house from his childhood. Ere 
they drove away in the afternoon 
the other girls twitted us rather 
severely for not joining them, and 
it seemed a general opinion that 
Maude’s headache was nothing 
morethanasham. But the gentle- 
men said little: in my opinion 
their hearts would have been 
gladdened had all the party ab- 
stained from attending the picnic, 
their inclinations tending towards 
the wheat stubble in ‘ Five-acre 
Field’ and the adjacent turnip 
patch, where a fine covey had 
sought shelter the night before. 
But as the girls were resolved upon 
going, the males of course were 
obliged to act as escort; by and 
by papa was induced to join them, 
and thus it was Maude and I were 
left alone. 

So engrossing was the subject of 
our conversation that we were sur- 
prised when the housemaid brought 
in the tea, and dropping a curtsey, 
asked if Sarah, the cook, might, 
with her, go down to the village 
until ten o’clock to take part in the 
festivities with which Farmer Ash- 
combe was celebrating his harvest 
home. It then occurred to my 
memory that the servants had 
asked me for this holiday a fort- 
night previously, and that I had 
given a half acquiescent response. 
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In the hurry of my domestic duties, 
and the excitement occasioned by 
a house full of company, I had, 
however, forgotten thecircumstance 
until now. ‘Where is Ben?’ I 
inquired, referring to one of the 
carters who inhabited a snug little 
cottage on the farm, and was con- 
sequently required to place himself 
at our service when wanted. 

The domestic dropped another 
curtsey, and announced that the 
individual alluded to had gone to 
Wells with a load of barley, and 
would not be back until late. 

‘And the boy Smith ? 

‘Please, ’m, master told him a 
might go when a ’ad fed the 
poultry and fastened ’em up for the 
night, and a ’as been gone this 
quarter of an hour,’ 

‘T hope he made sure the turkeys 
and geese were all right, for papa 
saw a fox cross the meadows this 
morning ?” 

‘Oh, yes, ’m, ais a careful lad is 


Smith, and he’s got ’em all right 
’enow, I'll be bound,’ responded 
the maid. 

The carter and the boy Smith 
were the only male servants we 
then had about the house—our 
harvest having been concluded 


nearly three weeks, and papa 
having lent the rest of his labourers 
to a friend residing further up the 
country, where the crops were not 
so forward, and where some dis- 
putes had occurred in connection 
with the ‘union.’ I hesitated a 
moment as to whether it was alto- 
gether safe to be thus left ; but as I 
had given a half promise to the 
girls, and I knew it would be a 
sad disappointment to them not 
to go, I dismissed all apprehensions 
and told them they might leave the 
tea-things and be off at once. Be- 
fore I had given Maude her second 
cup we saw Sarah and her com- 
panion walking briskly down the 
lane, which ran parallel with the 
side of our house, and about a 
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quarter of a mile further down 
opened into the turnpike road. 

Noticing that after a time Maude 
became less conversational, I in- 
quired the reason; but receiving 
naught but evasive answers, I 
questioned her more closely. ‘You 
are not afraid, are you, dear?’ I 
asked. 

‘I shall be only confessing the 
truth, sis’—(this was short for 
‘sister,’ a name I liked to hear 
coming from Maude’s lips) —‘ when 
I tell you that I was very sorry to 
hear you give your consent to the 
servants leaving us. Suppose if 
any person has been watching the 
house, and was to seize the oppor- 
tunity of committing a robbery ?” 

‘My dear Maude,’ I responded, 
‘nothing of the sort ever happens 
in these parts. Every one around 
us is most exemplary. If you want 
to see Arcadian simplicity and 
innocence, come to Sharpley. The 
probity of the neighbourhood 
might indeed form the text for a 
proverb. Living, as we do, some 
distance from any town, we know 
all the persons resident within a 
radius of, say, four miles.’ 

‘But how about tramps? are 
they not dreadful people, sis?’ 

‘Perhaps, Maude, even they are 
more sinned against than sinning. 
At all events, tramps seldom, if 
ever, come near us. You see we 
lie off the main road. The lane 
leads to the farm and nowhere 
else.’ 

‘ But,’ pursued Maude, ‘ that fact 
would be all the worse for us if a 
tramp should come here.’ 

‘Really,’ I replied, ‘I shall get 
quite angry with you if you pursue 
the subject further. To put an 
end, however, to all your fears you 
shall come with me, and we will 
bolt the outer doors.’ 

The alacrity with which Maude 
rose from her chair was good proof 
that the proposed measure was of 
a welcome nature, so, proceeding 
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from the drawing-room, we walked 
to the lawn, and fastening the gate 
which opened on to the lane, re- 
entered the house. We then 
locked, bolted, and barred the 
the back premises, saw that all the 
windows were fastened, and then 
came back to the drawing-room. 

The work occupied some little 
time, for our house was a rambling 
old-fashioned building, devoted in 
years gone by to far more aristo- 
cratic service than a farm—its real 
title was Sharpley Manor House, 
and many a Cavalier had during 
the time of the Civil Wars found 
shelter beneath its roof. The 
rooms were broad and lofty, con- 
taining a wealth of carved oaken 
panelling about the mantelpieces, 
the ceilings, and the wainscotings, 
and the house was intersected by 
narrow passages and steep stair- 
cases leading to a dimly-lighted 
gallery, respecting which many a 
gloomy legend was current. 

I must confess that when we had 
secured all the approaches to our 
citadel, I was myself a good deal 
more at ease than I had been pre- 
viously. I was not nervous, but 
unused to being left to take charge 
of the house, and Maude’s timidity 
and anxiety respecting the dreaded 
tramps did not tend toincrease my 
courage. 

Leading her thoughts back to 
her brother John and to Harry 
Somers, and to their expected ad- 
vent when some of the more ardent 
sporting guests had quitted us, we 
soon regained our former compo- 
sure. Hand in hand we sat upon 
the broad window-seat, and looking 
on to the lawn encircled by its 
broad band of gravel path, formed, 
as young girls similarly situated 
will, all manner of bright antici- 
pations of future happiness. We 
raised a fabric of fulfilled hopes 
of such fair and imposing exterior 
that we lost sight of the airy foun- 
dations constituting its base. Oh, 


pleasant castle-building !—a task 
sweet to all at every stage of life, 
but doubly sweet to the young— 
and loved. 

Slowly the autumn sun sank 
beneath the range of hills fronting 
our dwelling, tinging the sky with 
radiant hues which varied momen- 
tarily. Now a rich tinge of crim- 
son lighted the horizon, and then 
came a long line of gold which re- 
flected its radiance upon the muslin 
window-curtains and the framed 
engravings upon the wall. After 
a while more sober tints diffused 
the cloudless sky, the shadows 
deepened around us, objects which 
a short time previously shone out 
bright and clear seemed now far 
removed, and had resolved them- 
selves into weird mysteriousshapes, 
the sight of which sent a strange 
thrill through the heart ; and pre- 
sently the silvery shimmer of the 
harvest moon broke in upon us, 
its ghostly sheen bringing into 
prominence the quaintly carved 
figures above the old mantelpiece: 

I could have sat for hours watch- 
ing the numerous hues that swept 
across the heavens, but with the 
uprising moon and the gathering 
twilight I saw that Maude was once 
more becoming nervous. ‘Come,’ 
I said, moving towards the table 
and lighting the lamp, the hoarse 
tones of the kitchen clock mean- 
while sounding eight; ‘the ser- 
vants will not be back for a couple 
of hours, and it being such a fine 
evening we can scarcely expect the 
picnic folk to be earlier than eleven. 
Suppose you read the newspaper 
left here this morning, whilst I do 
a little embroidery.’ 

‘Won’t you close the shutters ?” 
inquired Maude. 

* Not unless you particularly wish 
it, dear,’ I replied. ‘I like to see 
the sweet chastened splendour of 
the moon on such a clear calm 
night as this.’ 

The sky was decked with my- 
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riads of stars, and the broad disc 
of the unclouded moon flooded 
the whole landscape with light, 
save where some tall elm or spread- 
ing beech cast its shadow. There 
were many lofty trees fringing our 
lawn on the side where the lane 
ran, and their broad branches 
seemed thrown athwart the green- 
sward in front of us like the stiffen- 
ing bodies of some warlike giants 
from whom the breath of life had 
departed. Had I given the matter 
a thought I might have guessed 
that their weird aspect, combined 
with the deathlike stillness with- 
out, would have raised the super- 
stitious dread of the sensitive 
Maude ; but I was so well used to 
the sight myself that I took no 
notice of the circumstance. 

Drawing a chair to the table I 
began my work, and Maude, seated 
opposite, and facing the window, 
took the newspaper, and shortly 
became deeply interested in a vivid 
description of the fashions of the 
month, interlarding the account with 
personal remarks as to how nice 
such and such a costume must look, 
and giving her own opinion respect- 
ing the kind of trimming recom- 
mended. I was congratulating 
myself that I had succeeded in 
diverting her mind from our lonely 
situation, when, as ill luck would 
have it, her eye lighted upon a 
paragraph that at once thwarted all 
my well-intentioned efforts. 

‘O sis,’ she cried, ‘just listen to 
this! Two men the other night 
broke into Durdham Hall, in Wilt- 
shire, while the family were at the 
sea-side, and being disturbed in 
their nefarious work by a couple 
of female servants, treated them so 
brutally that but little hope of their 
ultimate recovery is entertained. 
The burglars too escaped, and the 
chances of their capture are de- 
scribed as being somewhat remote. 
What a terrible thing, sis! What 
if it were our case? Suppose if 
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these two daring men knew we 
were left alone in this house? 
Our distance from any neighbours 
would secure them from any inter- 
ruption, and—’ 

‘My dear girl,’ I said, wishing 
on my own account as well as hers 
that I had not recommended the 
perusal of the newspaper, ‘I have 
no doubt it was entirely the fault 
of the servants. Doubtless the 
doors and windows were left un- 
fastened, and perhaps the men had 
a previous knowledge of the pre- 
mises. Let us drop the subject, 
and havesome music instead. Not 
any of the dreamy composers, I 
beg, but something lively : a taran- 
tella or one of Strauss’s waltzes ; 
the latter for choice.’ 

Maude was an accomplished 
pianist, but had a fancy for the 
romantic and idyllic school of com- 
position. She would sit at the 
pianoforte by the hour, playing 
long difficult pieces that embraced 
a multiplicity of notes with the 
very smallest tincture oftune. As 
for a continuous strain of melody 
—such as a body might hum after- 
wards—it seemed to be the quality 
most of all avoided by the com- 
poser. I have no doubt it is great 
want of taste on my part (perhaps 
caused by my country life and 
education), but I prefer the ‘ Annen 
Polka,’ the ‘ Rats’ Quadrilles,’ the 
*Post-horn Galop,’ and the dear 
old ‘Drum Polka,’ to a hundred of 
such pieces. I know it is dread- 
fully heretical to say this, but I do 
like melody, although it be of the 
jingling order. A good rattling 
polka sets my feet tingling; but 
your ‘ études’ and high-sounding 
musical rhapsodies give me what 
is expressively, though perhaps vul- 
garly, termed ‘the creeps.’ Well, 
for a time, Maude in her fresh oc- 
cupation got on very well. To 
please me she played the ‘Blue 
Danube,’ the ‘ Morgenblatter,’ and 
other lively dance pieces in a man- 
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ner that considerably raised our 
spirits. But shortly after she fell 
into her favourite style, and, de- 
scending by gentle gradations from 
the ‘ Harmonious Blacksmith’ and 
the ‘Nocturne’ of Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer Nights Dream mu- 
sic, to a ‘Reverie’ by some 
modern note-spinner, at last lapsed 
into one of those lugubrious, 
but poetically named, compositions 
which are the pride and glory of 
certain boarding-school music- 
masters. I was very patient, but 
finding that the pieces selected by 
Maude became more and more 
dreary, I at length bade her desist 
from playing, and endeavour to 
revive our again flagging spirits by 
conversation about our lovers. 

‘Before I sit down, sis, may I 
close the shutters ? 

‘Certainly, if you like, dear,’ I 
replied. 

‘How ghostly it all looks !’ said 
Maude, as she approached the 
window. ‘ Yonder lane seems just 
the kind of spot where, as the clock 
strikes twelve, you might expect to 
see holding high revel the departed 
spirits of those who, ages since, 
dwelt in these antique rooms. I 
don’t want you, sis, to tell me of 
any of the terrible stories relating 
to the house, or I shall be fancying 
all kinds of disagreeable things. 
Don’t you remember those nights 
at school when, by the light of the 
candle we had with difficulty ob- 
tained, we in our own room sur- 
reptitiously read the Castle of 
Otranto# And don’t you re- 
member when, on coming to the 
passage where the wicked Prince 
Manfred pursues Isabella (his dead 
son’s betrothed), and the portrait 
of his ancestor stepping from its 
panel makes him pause in his pur- 
suit, I fell into hysterics, and you 
had to summon assistance, whereby 
our scheme was discovered ?’ 

I remembered the circumstance 
perfectly, but had no desire to 
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revive dormant recollections of one 
of the most nerve-trying books I 
ever met with, more especially if 
you read it, as we did, in a large 
room dimly lighted at midnight, 
when the boisterous wind drives 
the pattering rain against the 
windows, and you hear the leaves 
sending forth murmurs like the 
melancholy surging of the ocean. 

I wasabout to shut out the moon- 
lit view, and make a desperate 
effort to change the conversation, 
when Maude, who had her eyes 
fixed upon the lawn, suddenly 
clutched my arm, and involuntarily 
retreated a step. ‘Sis,’ she cried, 
‘what is that moving in the laurels?’ 

Ere she had given utterance to 
her alarm my practised eye had also 
detected an unwonted disturbance 
of the clustering bushes of laures- 
tinus, which served to hide the 
hedgerow of the lane skirting the 
lawn. The night was so calm and 
still that scarce a leaf of the lofty 
trees, whose reflection was shadow- 
ed upon the grass, seemed in 
motion. This particular bank of 
laurel was immediately in front 
of a huge oak completely over- 
shadowing it, so that any one could 
remain there concealed despite the 
bright moonlight which elsewhere 
reigned supreme. 

‘Quick!’ cried Maude; ‘let us bar 
the shutters.’ 

‘ Hush, dear !’ I said, placing my 
arm around her waist, for I feared 
she was about to faint. ‘If it is 
any one who knows our situation, 
and has determined to rob the 
house, these puny bolts will not 
afford much resistance. Our plan 
is to endeavour to keep him at 
bay until the servants return.’ 

At that moment I observed 
emerging from the shelter of the 
laurels, but still remaining beneath 
the dense shadow of the over- 
hanging tree, what seemed to be 
the figure of a man. He looked 
in height very short, almost dwarf- 
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like, but was stout of frame, and 
appeared dressed in white, or was 
without a coat; what seemed to 
be his shirt-sleeves being alone 
seen as he raised his arms when 
freeing himself from the bushes. 

‘O sis,’ exclaimed Maude, ‘it 
isa man! Perhaps one of the brutal 
wretches who broke into Durdham 
Hall. Let us give him all our 
jewelry, or mayhap we may be 
murdered ere any of our people 
come back.’ 

‘My companion’s timidity had 
during the evening occasionally 
unnerved me; but now, when I 
fancied I saw cause for apprehen- 
sion, I gained courage, and cer- 
tainly did not feel inclined to yield 
in the manner Maude had sug- 
gested. I have heard people call 
my father an obstinate self-willed 
man, and perhaps I inherit a little 
of his disposition in this respect. 
I knew I might expect the servants 
punctually at ten—they might be 
back earlier—and the clock at the 
further end of the passage had just 
struck half-past nine ; it was there- 
fore patent that I had only to keep 
the man or men at bay for a short 
time, and we were safe. As briefly 
as I could I explained the situation 
to Maude. 

‘Faint as much as you like, dear, 
when our friends arrive ; but until 
then, for Heaven’s sake, endeavour 
to retain your senses. You yester- 
day remarked the double-barrelled 
gun which hangs over the mantel- 
piece in the kitchen, and asked 
me if it were loaded. Do you think 
you could fetch it me while I keep 
watch here?’ 

Maude nodded; I knew her 
fright prevented her speaking. 
Clasping her hand tightly within 
my own, and then releasing it, I 
said, 

‘ Bring it to me, then ; the gun is 
perfectly safe so long as you do 
not touch the trigger.’ 

My father always kept this gun 
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loaded: as it hung some distance 
from the ground, and we never had 
any children staying with us, we 
were, perhaps, not so careful in the 
matter of firearms as we should 
have been. Whilst Maude was out 
of the room, it appeared to me as 
though the figure drew closer: it 
was careful to remain within the 
shadow of the tree, but it struck 
me as exceedingly strange that, 
although the white-sleeved arms 
were continually raised, as though 
their owner had but just awakened 
from a sound sleep, I could not see 
the creature’s head. 

In a very short time I heard 
Maude’s approaching footsteps. As 
she placed the gun in my hand I 
felt that her fingers were cold and 
trembling. 

‘Now, Maude,’ I said, ‘stand 
behind me. If the figure draws 
closer I shall give it warning, and, 
if no answer be returned, I shall 
fire one barrel. The report at this 
hour will alarm the folks at Farmer 
Ashcombe’s, and we shall have 
the gamekeepers, thinking we are 
poachers, trotting down upon us, 
so assistance will speedily arrive. 
When our adversary finds we are 
armed, and mean resistance, he 
may retreat. If he does not, I 
have the second barrel in reserve 
should he venture upon close quar- 
ters.’ 

At that momert the mysterious 
being drew a few paces nearer : he 
seemed to have a limping gait, 
whether from natural infirmity or 
drunkenness I could not tell. 

‘Osis,’ exclaimed Maude, 
clasping me round the waist from 
behind, ‘he’s running towards us !’ 

Flinging open the window, and 
raising the gun, I cried at the top 
of my voice, ‘Who's there? 
Answer, or I fire !’ 

A few seconds elapsed, but no 
response came to my inquiry. The 
creature did not pause at the sound 
of my voice, but ambled rather 
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than walked nearer, still, however, 
carefully avoiding that part of the 
ground upon which the moon 
shone. 

‘Who are you ?’ I again shouted. 

My fingers closed upon the 
trigger, then came a flash of light 
and a loud report—the intruder 
upon the lawn staggered and fell. 

Simultaneously the hands that 
clasped my waist relaxed their hold, 
and poor Maude sank fainting on 
the carpet. 

Not daring to move from the 
room, I rested the gun against the 
table, and raising Maude’s head in 
my hands, endeavoured to restore 
her toconsciousness. What seemed 
to me hours, but what really could 
not have been more than twenty 
minutes, passed, and then came 
the sound of vehicles driven rapidly 
up the lane. I heard my father 
clamouring for admittance, and 
hurrying to the door, fell almost 
swooning into his arms. 

As coherently as I could, I told 
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him of our adventure, and that the 
body of a man lay beneath the 
laurel bushes ; so resigning me to 
the care of one of the gentlemen, 
he hurried to the spot indicated. 
In a moment after, his cheery voice 
sounded through the still air, ‘ I’ve 
got him ; but he’s more frightened 
than hurt. Why, girls, it’s a re- 
presentative of yourselves! It’s 
nothing dut a goose [ 

Neither was it. That boy Smith, 
who was so much to be depended 
on, had for once proved himself 
unworthy of his trust, and this poor 
bird, in its futile endeavours to seek 
its companions, had in our nervous 
fancy become magnified to the 
proportions of a housebreaking 
desperado, its outstretched wings in 
the shadow, to which it so persist- 
ently kept, helping to carry out 
the delusion we had entertained. 
Of course we were pretty consi- 
derably rallied about the matter, 
but we never after volunteered to 
remain in the house alone. 
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SHe’s listening at the window, 
Her eye sweeps o’er the plain 
A horseman to discover 
She ne’er may see again. 


She is weeping in silent sorrow, 
Her heart is cold with pain, 

For the sound of that dear voice 
She ne’er may hear again. 


He is riding from the battle 
Close followed by his foes ; 

His bloody sword is shattered, 
His life is near its close. 


He is praying for his loved one, 
His eyes are growing dim ; 

Pale death has seized upon him, 
His foes have hemmed him in. 
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SHADED BY ROSES. 


By HERBERT GOUGH, 


—_——>—— 


It is summer time. The little vil- 
lage of Cliddesdale lies calm and 
peaceful beneath the evening sun. 
It is far removed from any town, 
and stands quite alone in a valley 
of surpassing beauty in one of the 
fairest counties of England. Hills 
rich with timber nestle on all sides ; 
they stretch away to the north and 
to the south, to the east and to the 
west. And through the beautiful 
fertile vale the little river Clidde 
winds and meanders, through lawn 
and through meadow, and flows 
quietly on by cottage and by manor 
to the broad and mighty sea. But 
the sea is very far away from this 


remote little village, the Clidde 
joining another and larger river 
before it reaches the boundless 


realms of ocean. The people of 
Cliddesdale are proud of their vil- 
lage, and well they may be. The 
land is good for tillage, as well as 
being rich in pasture; the cottages 
are well built and neatly kept ; the 
large houses and residences of the 
great people are picturesque and 
prettily situated, and the view from 
every point is splendid. No feud 
or petty feeling of jealousy, or such- 
like, disturbs the peace and perfect 
serenity of the inhabitants; all in 
the place are on a footing of good- 
will one towards the other. 

The finest house in the neigh- 
bourhood is the Court, which is 
away from the village itself; it 
stands in a magnificent park, 
through which a tributary of the 
Clidde flows. The old house is 
stately-looking, with its two towers 
well covered with ivy, and its mul- 
lioned windows with roses and 


woodbine creeping round ; and the 
broad terrace, with vases and sta- 
tues; the smooth well-kept lawn, 
where grow all kinds of old-fashion- 
ed flowers, quite in keeping with 
the character of the house; the 
lake and fountains, and beyond, 
the wide expanse of undulating 
park, well studded with a luxuriant 
growth of trees; the little stream 
winding in and out, appearing here 
and disappearing there, bearing on 
its bosom the white water-lily, and 
growing by its marge the blue 
forget-me-not and the tall bul- 
rush,—all combine to make it the 
show-house of the neighbourhood. 
Nearer the village are other houses 
with owners quite as rich, but not 
possessing such a grand old place 
as this. This is no modern man- 
sion, but is as old as the family 
which owns it. The Grays of 
Cliddesdale Court have been 
known to the county for four cen- 
turies and a half. Though there 
is no title in the family, their an- 
cestry is as good as, if not better 
than, many of the nobles of the 
land, and no blot has ever stained 
their escutcheon. 

From time to time some scion of 
the house has married a lady of rank 
and title, and the blood running 
in the veins of these Grays is some 
of the best and bluest in the coun- 
try. In the Parliamentary War the 
then representative of the house 
sided with the Cavaliers, and re- 
ceived special marks of grace and 
favour from the unfortunate king 
for whom he fought. During this 
time the Court itself suffered much 
from the attacks of the enemy, but 
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was well defended and nobly with- 
stood .a siege of some duration. 
With the Restoration the family 
received back the rights which had 
been taken from it during the Pro- 
tectorate of Oliver Cromwell. At 
Blenheim, one Harold Gray so 
distinguished himself that an earl- 
dom was offered him, and refused ; 
again after Culloden the same 
honour was offered to a descend- 
ant, but was met with a like re- 
fusal. And so down to the present 
day they have remained simple 
squires, save for the military titles 
which some of them from time to 
time have won. 

It is evening. The sun is shin- 
ing brightly, scarcely a leaf moves. 
Few people are astir; most are 
within doors, waiting for the sun to 
set before they venture forth, for 
the heat has been for the last few 
days almost tropical. Only those 
are abroad whose duties call them 
forth. There are men feeding cat- 
tle, some leading horses to water ; 
afew cottagers are working in their 
gardens, and but fewer women are 
to be seen. But little rain has 
fallen lately, and the farmers are 
grumbling sadly. The roads are 
dusty, the hedges are dusty, the 
trees are dusty, and the fields near 
the highway are dusty also. Oh, for 
a little rain to wash them clean! 
The very houses look hot as the 
sun pours down upon them. The 
only thing that looks cool is the 
river, as it is so well shaded by the 
large trees that grow so thickly 
upon its banks ; but every now and 
then it peeps out from its leafy 
canopy, and lies in a silvery streak 
exposed to the full glare of the sun. 
There are a few pleasure-boats on 
the smooth and quiet water, but the 
occupants are doing little work ; it 
is too hot until the sun goes down 
for vigorous pulling. A barge is 
being drawn along by horses, and 
the man on the towing-path is 
leisurely singing a quaint old song, 
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and the refrain is taken up by his 
companion in the barge. Itseems 
strange and fantastic to hear this 
sound upon the stillness, for every- 
thing is quiet; even the hum of in- 
sects is scarcely audible, and the 
song of birds is almost hushed. As 
the man is slowly chanting away, 
scarcely turning his head to the 
right or to the left, he is suddenly 
aware of a listener who stands in 
the path, but as the horse ap- 
proaches he turns aside for it to 
pass. The listener seems spell- 
bound by the sound of the man’s 
voice, for he stands perfectly still 
and repeats to himself the words 
of the bargeman’s song, and he 
does not move away until he can 
no longer hear his voice, and the 
man and horse and barge are grow- 
ing indistinct in the distance. 

‘I have not heard those words 
for years,’ he says, walking on ab- 
stractedly by the river’s side. Slow- 
ly he walks, as though he has come 
some distance, and is longing for 
rest. At length when he reaches 
a sheltered nook, the sun well ob- 
scured by the thick branches of an 
oak and elm, he sits down by the 
water’s side. He is a man of mid- 
dle age, strongly and powerfully 
built. ‘The hair was once a raven 
black, but now it is plentifully 
streaked with gray, and the long 
sweeping moustache likewise shows 
signs of the passing of time. The 
expression of his face is stern and 
resolute, but there is a look of sad- 
ness born of deep suffering there, 
which makes one think he has been 
through a great deal of trouble and 
sorrow. In his eyes there is a rest- 
less, far-away, yearning look, as 
though he is searching for some- 
thing he has irretrievably lost, a 
peace he cannot find. And as he 
sits and gazes at the water with a 
wistful look, he says to himself, 
* How strange the last song I ever 
heard her sing, the last I ever 
heard in Cliddesdale, should be 
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the first I hear upon coming to it 
again after all these years! Ten 
years, ten long, weary, dreary years, 
since I saw this river and sat upon 
its bank, And whyam [here now? 
Is it not better for me to be away 
in the wilds of Africa, or the de- 
serts of Asia, thanhere? But what 
matters it? Wherever I am Iremem- 
ber; I cannot, cannot forget. No 
amount of excitement or adventure 
can take me from the past; if it be 
absent one moment, it is present 
the next. And all through the 
years that are to come am I always 
to be living in the past, never to 
be happy, the future nothing to 
me? So be it, I am content. I 
shall not feel more acutely here 
than in another land thousands of 
miles away from this little place ; 
yet as I look around everything 
reminds me so forcibly of what 
might have been, that it is almost 
better to put a long distance be- 
tween me and Cliddesdale. Well, 
then, only one night will I stay, 
and to-morrow I will be away 
again, perhaps never more to see 
this place ; but the yearning was so 
great to see the little village once 
again, just once again.’ 

He sighs heavily and gets upon 
his legs, then walks slowly on. 
Still by the river’s side he goes 
for a long while ; then he crosses 
the meadows, and after some little 
time comes upon the dusty high- 
road. He is no stranger here, as 
we can judge from his soliloquy, 
and also from the facility with 
which he finds his way through 
the many fields that lie between 
the river and the road. It is not 
so pleasant along the highway as 
in the green fields, where some 
shelter is obtainable from the ex- 
cessive heat. A long and steep 
hill lies before the traveller, but 
he walks on at a quick pace; con- 
siderably faster than that he adopt- 
ed when sauntering by the river’s 
side. On his left stretch a succes- 
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sion of hills; the river is seen 
glancing in the sun; the village 
itself, with its collection of homes 
and habitations, looks a compact 
little place ; and further away still, 
on a sloping ground nearly hidden 
by trees, the tower of the little 
church is visible, and between the 
dark green foliage little dots of 
white peep out, which are the 
stones that mark the resting- 
places of the dead: on his right 
is the boundary wall of Cliddes- 
dale Court, and right before him 
is the hill he is ascending, with a 
growth of firs on its summit. He 
pauses every now and then, not 
from weariness, as he walks too 
fast for that, but to look around 
and admire the view. Every turn 
in the road, every bend in the 
river, every hill is familiar to him, 
There is something very sweet in 
visiting the scenes of bygone days 
after a long, long absence, even 
when all connected with them has 
ended unfortunately, and left us 
sorrow and trouble. When the 
traveller reaches the brow of the 
hill, and a level stretch of road is 
before him, he stands bareheaded, 
for the walk has made him very 
hot, and gazes enraptured on the 
view. 

‘In all my travels,’ he says, ‘no 
matter in what country I have 
been, I have never looked upon 
a fairer scene than this. Not one 
whit altered during these ten years ; 
all might be as though I had 
dreamed a terrible dream; would 
to Heaven I had been dreaming ! 

The lodge gates, close at hand, 
are open; he moves on towards 
them, looks all down the broad car- 
riage drive as far as he can for the 
trees. A minute or two he stands 
thus, and then he enters the do- 
main, and Douglas Gray stands in 
his own grounds for the first time 
for ten years. Yes, this grand old 
mansion and its noble acres be- 
long to this travel-stained wanderer 
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we have been following. After an 
absence of years he returns quietly 
and unobserved, evenas he left, with 
noonetoshakehis hand and bid him 
‘welcome’ or ‘ God-speed.’ But he 
does notcare. Hemight have friends 
as many as he chooses, but friends 
are nothing to him; he has been 
without the pale of their society too 
long to need them now. Abroad, 
in every country and in every 
clime, he has been alone with his 
trouble and sorrow, away from all 
that could remind him of the past; 
but no matter where he has tra- 
velled he has been unable to banish 
his grief, and he returns now as 
sore at heart and as wretched as 
when he left ten years ago. Of 
course time has brought a soften- 
ing influence, but still men of his 
calibre cannot and seldom do for- 
get. He has neither father nor 
mother, brother nor sister—he is 
quite alone in the world: he never 
knew a mother’s love or a father’s 
care, and sister or brother he never 
had. 

He follows the drive, looking 
about him to see if any alterations 
have been made, and only leaves 
it to go upon the soft velvety 
grass of the lawn. He goes into 
every nook and every spot made 
dear by associations, and sighs 
every now and then as he thinks 
of the time long ago. What good 
is this splendid place to him now? 
All the rooms are shut up save 
the few just occupied by those in 
charge. He will never live here 
again; he has said none of his 
name shall ever inherit it. With 
him the Grays of Cliddesdale 
cease. Many men marry just for 
the sake of perpetuating a name, 
of bringing an heir to an ancient 
house ; but not so with him: he 
would rather let his line become 
extinct than marry a woman he 
has no affection for ; and affection 
for mortal woman he will never 
have again. He loved once so 
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fondly and so truly, that love will 
never come to him more. He has 
been, and ever will be, content to 
wander lonely through the world, 
with nothing more to cling to than 
the memory of a pure, fond, and 
devoted girl. That must be enough 
to sustain him till life ceases, for 
he has no object or ambition in 
his aimless purposeless life. Yet 
who shall say his life is aimless or 
purposeless? With his wealth he 
does much good, not ostentatious- 
ly, but quietly, so that no one 
knows of what he does. Much 
suffering he spares, and much 
sorrow he lessens, in his simple 
quiet way. Once he was bold, 
daring, reckless, living a life of 
dissipation and_ worthlessness, 
driven to it by the treachery of 
an evil-minded woman. As he 
was indulging in all kinds of ex- 
cess, and sinking deeper and deep- 
er in extravagance and vice, he 
came across a fair young girl, who 
stretched out her hand and saved 
him. For the first time in his life 
his heart was touched, and before 
he was aware he was deep in love, 
love true and tender, such as a 
man feels but once, and for only 
one woman. Life became differ- 
ent to him; he remembered no- 
thing of his disappointment, save 
that what in the previous instance 
he had mistaken for love was but 
an infatuation born of the brain 
and not the heart. Never having 
known any soft influence or tender 
care, he clung all the more readily 
to the gentile being who returned 
his love tenfold. For a few brief 
months he was the happiest man 
on earth, and Ethel Vere the hap- 
piest woman ; but a shadow came 
between and separated them, ay, 
even the shadow of Death. Poor 
child! Douglas Gray saw her sud- 
denly fade from him, he powerless 
to keep her with him, leaving him 
sad, desolate, and miserable upon 
this earth, alone. Such love as 
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theirs is seldom seen ; it was over- 
whelming, all-absorbing. He, a 
strong, brave, daring man of the 
world ; she, a simple pure-minded 
girl: she loved him for his manli- 
ness and noble generous self; and 
he loved her for her artless ways, 
and sweet, loving, trusting nature. 
They loved with the love that, once 
awakened, never dies—that lives 
through years, for ever. No matter 
the vicissitudes it undergoes, no 
matter whether together or separ- 
ated, it still burns on, the one pure 
flame that lights souls united by 
its power through the dreary course 
of worldly toil; and even if death 
come between, it can be true and 
faithful, until it be made perfect 
in the land beyond the grave. 
Douglas Gray, who lived in Lon- 
don amongst rank, talent, and 
beauty, and saw the most beauti- 
ful women of his day, came down 
in the midst of his wild career for 
a little recreation at his country 
seat, wearied and satiated with the 
life he was leading, and met the 
vicar’s daughter, a little shy white 
violet compared to the women he 
was accustomed to meet in the 
crowded assemblies in town. There 
was something about her different 
from the fashionable belles of so- 
ciety, something so innocent, fresh, 
and childlike, that love came un- 
bidden, a welcome guest. From 
the day he told her of his love, 
and held her strained to his bosom, 
showering kisses on her, greedy 
unsatisfied kisses, he first knew 
what unalloyed happiness is—hap- 
piness where everything is com- 
plete, nothing missing, nothing 
wanting. Shortly after he knew 
what real misery is—misery for 
which there is no opiate. He knows 
it now, and will know it to his dy- 
ing day; nothing can ever restore 
what he has lost; happiness is shut 
out from him for ever. 

He stands and looks across the 
broad expanse of park for a little 
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while, and then turns towards the 
house. 

Along the broad stone terrace 
he goes, and pauses at a well-re- 
membered door; it is opened to 
him, and he once more stands 
beneath the roof of his ancestral 
home. The housekeeper’s surprise 
at seeing him is very great; she 
thought him many, many miles 
away, in a far-off country, known 
only to her by name. 

*O sir,’ she says, ‘and such a 
time you have been away, people 
began to think you were never 
coming back again. And now you 
are here without any one knowing 
it. It was always intended to wel- 
come you with bonfires, decora- 
tions, and joy peals; it will be a 
great disappointment to the good 
folks when they hear you have re- 
turned like this.’ 

‘Do not let them know,’ Gray 
says; ‘let no one know I have 
been here to-night. I go again the 
first thing in the morning ; perhaps 
I shall never come to Cliddesdale 
after this.’ 

He walks through the house, 
looks at some of the rooms, and 
turns away from them with a sigh. 
It does not take him long to see 
all he cares to, and soon he goes 
forth again. Gray takes the short 
cut across the park to the little 
stream that runs through its midst, 
and makes his way to the rustic 
bridge that spans it in one part. 
Near it is a clump of trees, and 
the branches spread over it, so that 
Gray as he stands on it is well 
sheltered from the blazing sun. 
He leans on the rail and gazes 
down at the water. It is- but a 
little stream, and just below the 
bridge the stones peep out, and 
the pebbles are seen distinctly at 
the bottom. Gray watches the fish 
dart to and fro, and listens to the 
babbling of the water. 

‘This stream flows on from day 
to day,’ he muses— flows on to the 
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river, and the river in its turn flows 
on to the sea, and the little stream 
is lost in the eternity of ocean ; 
even so runs the course of our lives 
from day to day, journeying on to 
the goal, to the eternity beyond the 
grave. After all, it is but a few 
brief years we have to stay on this 
earth. Why should we make so 
much ado? There is a grander 
and nobler life beyond, where all is 
made perfect and beautiful. Then 
why should one grumble and com- 
plain of his lot? why should he not 
bear his burden cheerfully and with 
a smiling countenance? But it is 
hard to bear up against some griefs, 
and it is only human to murmur. 
O child, child, far away beyond this 
sin-stricken earth, I never thought 
I should miss you asI do! I can- 
not forget you, my darling, though 
Ihave been through every land, and 
seen strange sights and wild adven- 
tures; and I would nor forget you 
if I could, for it is sweeter for me 
to dwell on your memory than all 
the joys or blessings this earth 
could offer me. Little darling, I 
have done with happiness, for there 
is none for me without you. On 
this very spot, this little bridge, 
I remember one evening we were 
standing together, the moon shining 
brightly and peeping in upon us 
between these thick branches, and 
Iasked you if you were afraid to 
trust me, if you had perfect faith 
and confidence in me, for some 
people spoke ill of me, and tried 
to shake your trust, little one. You 
flung your dear arms about my neck 
and kissed me, saying, “ Trust you, 
dearest? Ay, as 1 would trust 
myself; and come what may, 
nothing shall ever shake that trust, 
though I live for a thousand years. 
And if others should deem you 
false and untrue, I will not listen 
to or believe them; though the 
whole world should call you harsh 
names and be cruel to you, I will 
only love you the more, cling to 
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you the closer.” Ethel, I have 
often recalled those words of 
yours, and they have comforted 
me. Oh, why did you go from 
me when all seemed so fair and 
happy? Why, why am I left here 
without you? What good am I 
doing, what good can I do? I 
cannot stay here when my place 
is amongst my own people and 
in my own home; all things 
bring back too vividly the happy 
days that are flown. Every- 
thing reminds me of you, of the 
golden days we passed together, 
never dreaming of a cloud coming 
between us. We were blindly, de- 
liriously happy, too happy for mor- 
tals travelling over this rough and 
rugged earth. Little one, time can 
bring no change to me. I am as 
faithful to you, and will be, as 
though you were with me on this 
earth. No other shall ever take your 
place, no other lips shall ever be 
pressed to mine, no other form 
ever be held in these arms; I will 
be true to you until this heart shall 
cease to beat.’ 

Gray takes a small case from his 
pocket, which contains a miniature 
of a fair young girl with nut-brown 
tresses, soft hazel eyes, and a sweet 
sad countenance. This is the pic- 
ture of Ethel Vere, the woman for 
whom he mourns and for whom 
he will mourn to the end of his 
days ; the woman for whom he has 
exiled and made himself a stranger 
amongst his own people. He gazes 
on the face with loving tender eyes, 
and a longing, yearning look is in 
them. He kisses the picture once, 
twice, thrice, and the tears are in 
his eyesashe returns it to his pocket. 

‘Child, child,’ he says, ‘why do 
I love you so much, why are you 
ever in my thoughts? I have come 
all these miles to see the place once 
again where I first met you, but I 
cannot stay ; I am better knocking 
about in strange lands, and with 
strange people. I have not so 
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much time to dwell on the past 
and think of what might have 
been. Dearest, after to-night I 
may never see this spot again, yet 
every part of it and everything 
which associates you with it will 
never be forgotten.’ 

Gray peers closer and closer 
down into the water, until his 
head rests on the rail of the 
bridge ; and then, as though ut- 
terly weary, forsaken, and help- 
less, he heaves a deep drawn sigh, 
and moves away. By the side of 
the stream he walks idly along, 
stooping every now and then to 
gather forget-me-nots till he has a 
very large bunch; then he manages 
to get some of the water-lilies 
from the middle of the stream 
where they grow largest and best. 
After a little while he has a large 
bouquet of the white and the blue 
flowers, and once he says: 

‘These water forget - me-nots 
were always her favourite flowers.’ 

He goes away when he is satis- 
fied the flowers he has gathered 
are enough, and makes a short cut 
across the park into the road. He 
passes on, not through the village— 
he carefully avoids it—but through 
fields, some yellow with butter- 
cups and white with daisies ; others 
with grass tall and wavy; others 
with new-mown hay lying about. 
The hedges are thick with foliage: 
the faint dog-rose blooms, and its 
delicate perfume is abroad on the 
air; the sweet wild clematis climbs 
and twists about the fences; and 
the deadly nightshade, with its 
dark-purple blossoms and dark- 
green berries, affords a pleasing 
contrast. Douglas Gray sees and 
admires the things about him, as 
a man does who has not seen a 
fair English scene for many years. 
The sight of the wild flowers and 
the smell of the hay are pleasant 
to him. Every gate he opens, 
every field he passes through, he 
remembers as distinctly as though 
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he had been here but yesterday. 
He meets very few people, and of 
these not one recognises him, for 
ten years have made a great differ- 
ence in his appearance. He wishes 
to pass along unknown and unre- 
membered ; and this is quite pos- 
sible, for the Douglas Gray of to- 
day is scarcely the Douglas Gray 
of ten years ago: both outwardly 
and inwardly he is greatly changed. 
There is nothing like a great grief 
for altering a man’s character, and 
nothing like trouble and sorrow 
for altering his appearance. Gray 
pursues his way quietly and undis- 
turbed, and at length arrives at 
the village church. A pretty quaint 
little edifice it is, built on a slope 
of the hill, its ancient walls all co- 
vered with ivy, and its burying- 
ground sloping down towards it 
from the higher ground. ‘The oak 
and elm grow round it and about, 
and spread their branches over 
the graves, not the melancholy 
cypress or tearful yew or weep- 
ing willow. It is a lovely spot to 
quietly rest in; you may travel the 
country through and through and 
never find a fairer. How well 
Gray knows this little church and 
its pretty burying-ground! He 
goes through the wicket-gate into 
the narrow gravel walk that leads 
to the west door, and then turns 
aside and goes on the grass amongst 
the graves. He takes no notice 
of any, but goes up the hill, and 
every now and then turns to look 
back on the way he has come. At 
length arrived at the very top of 
the hill, where the churchyard is 
bounded by a high wall entirely 
covered with trailing roses, wood- 
bine, and ivy, he finds his way to 
a grave evidently well known to 
him, for he has no difficulty in 
singling it out from the rest. At 
the head is a white-marble cross, 
as pure and stainless as was she 
who now lies beneath it. Rose- 
bushes grow round it and on the 
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green grass mound at its base; the 
blossoms are out in great profu- 
sion, pale pink, dark red, pure 
white, filling the air with the fra- 
grance of their perfume; they clus- 
ter round the cross, some of the 
flowers resting on the pure white 
of the marble, others touching the 
ground and resting on the grass: 
all around blooms this queen of 
flowers ; in fact, the quiet resting- 
place of Ethel Vere is completely 
‘shaded by roses.” And Douglas 
Gray stands by her grave for the 
first time for ten years ; he bas not 
seen it since the grass has grown 
green upon it. The last time he 
saw it the earth was but newly 
laid upon it and no stone marked 
the spot, for the day when she he 
loved was laid beneath the sod he 
left Cliddesdale, and only in his 
dreams and musings has he seen 
it since until to-day ; all the space 
of those dreary years he has been 
alone with his sorrow, troubling 
no one, not breathing it even to a 
soul. Some griefs are too sacred 
to be spoken of, and his is one of 
such. He has never forgotten this 
grave high upon the hill; and now 
he has come from distant lands to 
get one glimpse of it again, for his 
heart to feed on and his mind to 
dwell on for another decade or, 
perhaps, score of years. Never 
will he be able to separate himself 
from the love he cherishes. He 
has loved once and for ever. The 
roses cluster so thickly that he has 
to remove a large spray before he 
can read the simple inscription. 
Just her name, the date of her 
birth, and the date of her death— 
that is all, nothing more. He lays 
the flowers he has brought from 
the little stream upon the grave as 
carefully and tenderly as would any 
woman. 

‘Little darling,’ he says, ‘I have 
brought the blue flowers you were 
so fond of—the water forget-me- 
nots: you liked them better than 
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any choice exotic; you used to 
say the legend of the little flower 
was so touching and sad. O child, 
you little thought that the history 
of our lives would be just as sad.’ 

Gray looks right away across 
the hills, then gazes on the green 
mound at his feet, and, strong man 
though he be, a great sob shakes 
his frame. 

‘Shall I ever forget,’ he conti- 
nues to himself, ‘the last time I 
saw you? I did not know you 
were so ill when you sent for me, 
but I came, quick as speed could 
bring me, to your side. You had 
scarcely strength to speak my name, 
the name, they told me, that was 
ever on your lips. We met, dear- 
est, but to separate for ever; and 
yet not for ever, for we shall meet 
again. A little while we were to- 
gether, but all my love could not 
keep you here; you told me not 
to grieve, but to bear up and live 
a life of usefulness. But what is 
life without you? You had no 
fear of my loving again; you had 
no need to ask me to be faithful 
to you, for you had entire trust in 
me; and have I wronged that trust, 
little one? As I snatched you in 
my arms and clasped you firmly 
to me, beseeching you to stay yet 
a little longer, your very life was 
breathed away on my lips, for 
when I released you, you had gone 
to dwell with the angels, and I was 
left upon the earth alone.’ 

His eyes are dim with tears, 
honest manly tears; he cannot see 
the river, not even the objects 
close by him. With a last loving, 
tender, yearning look at the grave 
he turns very slowly away from it, and 
as he does so the scene that lies 
before him is indeed magnificent. 
The hills far away are covered 
with trees, and the green undulat- 
ing land is clothed in all the beau- 
ties of summer. The river winds 
in and out, and is like a sheet of 
silver ; cattle are grazing here and 
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there in the fields, and a few people 
are seen about; houses and cot- 
tages are dotted over the landscape, 
and sounds of human life are heard. 
The sun is sinking behind the hills, 
the fir-trees show dark and distinct 
before the glorious light, the river 
glistens beneath the splendid hue 
shed upon it by the departing 
guest, and the sky is a mass of 
purple, orange, and red. A slight 
breeze springs up and stirs the 
leaves of the trees, the first breath 
of wind that has been felt all day. 
The traveller takes off his hat to 
enjoy the refreshing air, that comes 
as a precious gift after the heat of 
the day. He gazes on the scene 
with admiration, and seems as if 
loth to leave the spot. All is so 
fair and so beautiful around, that 
after scenes of a very different de- 
scription it does him good to look 
upon this lovely English view. He 
would stand for a long while en- 
tranced with its splendour, and re- 
calling the past, but the sun finally 
setting and disappearing warns him 
to go on his way. Very slowly he 
goes down amongst the graves, as 
though the place he leaves is very 
dear to him, and he would fain stay 
longer there. 

‘I have seen nothing in all my 
travels to equal this sunset to-night,’ 
he says. ‘ The fair English village 
with its pretty surroundings is more 
beautiful than all the tropical splen- 
dours I have ever witnessed. It is 
my native place—my home. Ah, 
there is something extremely sweet 
in the word “home :” what lovely 
visions of delight it conjures up ! 
Home and happiness are almost 
synonymous terms, but without Aer 
there is no home for me. I have 
looked on the scenes again that 
are endeared to me from associa- 
tion; but memory is too keen, I 
cannot stay amongst the haunts of 
my past. I want excitement to 
keep me from dwelling too much 
upon the days that are no more; 
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they bring such sorrow and pain: 
and yet so exquisite is the sorrow, 
and so sweet the pain, that I would 
not entirely forget, even if I could. 
I have stolen away to have just one 
look at the surroundings I remem- 
ber so well, and to-morrow I will 
wander forth again into the vast 
wildernesses of unexplored regions, 
into the mighty forests of strange 
lands, anywhere where I can find 
excitement to quell the turbulent 
workings of my mind. Oh, that I 
may find, not happiness—that I 
never can—but peace, quiet, and 
contentment! Ethel, how I loved 
you, how I love you! and soI shall 
till life is over; and then we shall 
meet again, our love renewed—not 
that, for it has never ended, but 
made more perfect and more full. 
Darling, darling, 
‘“ Each thought was only thine ! 

My good, my guilt, my weal, my woe, 

My hope on high—my all below ! 

Earth holds no other like to thee, 

Or, if it doth, in vain for me. 

*Tis all too late— thou wert, thou art, 

The cherished madness of my heart !"’ 

Gray repeats these lines of a 
much-loved poet, with a fervour, 
passion, and pathos that show how 
thoroughly he feels the words he 
utters, and every nerve is strained 
and every sinew stretched as he 
folds his arms tightly on his breast, 
as though he is clasping in his em- 
brace the dear object of his thoughts 
and communings. With a heavy 
sigh he loosens his arms and _has- 
tens on, leaves the churchyard and 
comes down towards the village ; 
he does not go near the houses; 
he keeps away from them and goes 
into the fields. He is evidently 
bent upon finding some spot he 
knows, for he has no difficulty in 
choosing which path to take, or 
which field to cross. He is not go- 
ing towards his home, Cliddesdale 
Court, for he leaves that far to the 
left; neither, as we have said, is he 
going to the village. Let us follow 
him longer. The evening is still, 
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for the little breeze that sprang 
up for a few moments just as the 
sun bade the day farewell has 
dropped again, and it is as hot as 
in the earlier part of the evening, 
with not the slightest wind to move 
even a leaf. Still Douglas Gray 
walks on, taking no notice of the 
sultry weather; itis all the same to 
him, be it hot or cold, rain or snow. 
Through the quiet fields and mea- 
dows he passes on, with the sound 
of the evening birds and the babble 
of the water he is nearing, to listen 
to and lull him. Gray comes to a 
bridge, a stone bridge over the lit- 
tle stream that runs through his 
park, and here empties itself into 
the Clidde close at hand; over this 
bridge all the traffic passes that 
goes along by the river’s side. 
Our wanderer stands and rests his 
arms on the stonework, and gazes 
down into the calm and placid 
waters of the river. They look so 
dark in the twilight under the sha- 
dow of the trees, so deep and bot- 
tomless, sosmoothand undisturbed, 
that they seem to have a strange 
fascination for him. 

‘My grief,’ he says, addressing 
the waters, ‘resembles you; it is 
deep and dark, intense and solemn, 
at times, even as you are now. I 
feel calm and quiet and peaceful ; 
but though I never forget, there is 
a delicious feeling of contentment, 
as though I would not have things 
changed, an exquisite sense of 
happiness wrought out of silent 
sorrow; and there ave moments 
when my whole nature seems to 
rebel, to cry out for help; when I 
try to drown memory, to extin- 
guish thought; when all my feelings 
are lashed into a storm of tempest, 
even as I have seen you, O now 
quiet waters, dashing and leaping 
with fury, driven to madness and 
desperation by the force of the 
wind and storms. ‘To-night, with 
the soft air and glorious twilight, my 
spirit is even as tranquil as yours.’ 
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He peers down into the river 
with longing unsatisfied eyes, but 
in a little while he wears a look 
of resignation, as though the peace- 
ful waters give him what his soul 
so longs and desires,—rest after 
weary and toilsome journeyings. 
Anon he moves away, continuing 
to walk by the river's side until its 
windings bring him near the main 
road; and then he deserts it for 
the dusty highway. He is at the 
other end of the village, but quite 
away from the houses, and has 
chosen this circuitous route to 
avoid passing through its midst. He 
knows his way full well, for he 
turns aside after a little while, and 
enters a lane with tall hedgerows 
and mossy banks. He is not en- 
tirely away from human habitation, 
for soon he emerges upon the con- 
fines of a park, and through the 
park his way lies. The path Gray 
takes leads him close to the lawn, 
which is only separated from the 
park by railings and a few bushes 
atoneend. He walks steadily on, 
never looking at the things around 
him, for none of them have interest 
forhim. The house itself is hidden 
from sight by trees and tall bushes; 
only a window here and there, 
seen through a break in the foliage, 
is visible. Douglas Gray remem- 
bers nothing now connected with 
the place ; that part of his existence 
associated with it is clean blotted 
from his memory, forgotten entirely. 
And it is well that it is so. Even 
as he passes now he is so en- 
grossed with other remembrances 
that are dear to him, that he thinks 
nothing whatever about this resi- 
dence of the Trevillians, a name 
which once would have stirred his 
blood and made his pulse beat fast. 
A daughter of the line, fair and 
good to look upon, played him 
false when he had placed his trust 
and confidence in her. He is deep 
in thought; he does not hear a 
voice that speaks to him ; and it is 
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not until the question is repeated 
that he stops. 

‘Is that you, Douglas Gray, in 
the flesh, or is it your ghost ?” 

He turns and confronts a woman 
on the lawn, only separated from 
him by the railings, on which she 
leans. He recognises the speaker 
instantly, and hesitates whether to 
speak or go on; but, after a se- 
cond, he goes up and takes her 
hand. 

‘ Itis I,’ he said ; ‘I am not dead 
yet.’ 

‘And we meet thus after all 
these years,’ she says. ‘Oh, I am 
glad to see you once again—so glad.’ 

‘It is strange that you should be 
here ;’ and Gray glances at her, and 
sees she has no covering on her 
head, only a thin shawl folded 
slightly over her shoulders. 

‘It is so hot in the house, so 
overpowering, I have come out 
here to get a breath of air. It is 
not very pleasant in the drawing- 
room either; papa is sound asleep, 
and there is not a single guest in 
the place. I was never very fond 
of solitude, you remember.’ 

‘ No, you were not,’ he says; and 
in the dusk they look at one 
another, each trying to see how 
much the other is altered. They 
stand confronting each other, but 
conversation does not come to 
them freely. There is a great con- 
straint on his side, and on her part 
she is desirous of asking questions 
she finds difficult to put. After a 
few ordinary remarks, she says, 

‘It is so long since any one has 
heard of you that people began to 
think you were dead, or that you 
had becomesoaccustomed to travel 
you could not settle quietly down.’ 

‘Neither can I. I go away 
again in the early morning.’ 

‘So soon? I thought you had 
come to take possession of your 
house and land, and take the place 
you have so long vacated,’ and she 
looks up to him with an inquiring 
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look. She must have been a lovely 
woman in the heyday of her youth. 
She is lovely now ; but her beauty 
is matured, and lacks the delicate 
refinement it must have once pos- 
sessed ; beauty of a voluptuous 
kind, that holds the world in thrall, 
and makes men its slaves. She 
presses Gray to come into the 
house, but he refuses positively ; 
and holds out his hand in farewell, 
not caring to prolong a conversa- 
tion that has no interest for him, 
and with one for whom he feels 
the utmost contempt and repug- 
nance. But Pauline Trevillian 
does not so wish to hasten away ; 
she wants to say much she never 
thought she would have an oppor- 
tunity of saying. Gray first met 
her in town, the acknowledged 
belle of the season, sought after by 
all on account of her rare beauty 
and talent. He was attracted by 
the appearance and lofty grace of 
the woman who moved about like 
a queen, as Cleopatra of old might 
have done. None of his softer 
feelings were stirred; he felt no 
love for her, but admiration and 
a longing to possess that which all 
other men coveted. But at the 
time he knew not of this; he 
thought he loved her as truly and 
deeply as ever woman could be 
loved ; and when he asked her to 
be his wife, it was with joy and 
delight he received her assent, and 
he swore to her eternal love and 
faithfulness. He thought he loved 
her, and when a little later, without 
the slightest warning, she jilted 
him, he felt it very much; his 
pride was wounded, but his affec- 
tions were not injured. Though 
for a time he imagined he could 
not love again, plunging into a 
vortex of dissipation and wild living 
to drown his disappointment, yet 
later he came across the woman 
who was the good angel of his life, 
and who was the first and only one 
heloved, really truly loved. Hesoon 
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knew that the passion he had tried 
to smother was no love at all, only 
a powerful attraction, a strong in- 
fatuation, and he then drank deep- 
ly of love, love deep and fathom- 
less as the ocean, and unchangeable 
as the grave. Pauline Trevillian 
has not forgotten the past, though 
Dougias Gray has entirely, at least 
that part of it connected with her. 
She wants to touch upon the in- 
cidents he has forgotten, and see if 
she cannot vibrate a chord of 
memory of the time long ago. 

‘And will you never come back 
again ?’ she says, after a pause. 

‘Probably not,’ he replies, ‘ or 
if so, many years hence.’ 

‘Have you no wish, no desire to 
be quiet, to cease these wanderings 
and settle at the Court ? 

‘On the contrary, I like travel- 
ling ; I could not settle in peace 
here. I want excitement, and I 
get plenty of it in foreign lands.’ 

‘Then you have no idea of ever 
settling at the Court ?” 

‘None whatever; there it is 
empty, and empty it will remain as 
far as I am concerned.’ 

‘Will you never marry? she 
asks, smilingly. 

‘Never,’ he answers, senten- 
tiously. 

‘You were not always of that 
opinion.’ 

‘Not always; once I thought 
very differently, as you know; but 
now all is changed.’ 

‘ Douglas,’ she says softly, lay- 
ing her hand gently on his arm— 
‘let me call you that name for the 
sake of the old, old time ?—do not 
say no, for I must. You loved me 
once, and by my own folly I lost 
your regard and esteem.’ 

‘I never loved you,’ he says; ‘I 
was attracted, dazed by your 
beauty; you cast a glamour over 
me, and I was blinded; but love 
there was none between us.’ 

_*You did not say that at the 
time ; you told me you loved me 
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again and again till I was tired 
of hearing it.’ 

‘I imagined I did so, but I 
found out how entirely I was mis- 
taken, and you evidently found 
out the same, for one morning you 
abruptly gave me my congé. I 
grieved over it then, but I little 
knew how thankful I should soon 
be for it.’ 

‘Douglas, but did I not come 
to you, and beg your forgiveness ? 
Did I not beseech you to hear 
me and grant my pardon? Did I 
not fall on my knees to you and 
supplicate as I never had before, 
as I never will again; and did 
you not laugh at me and scorn me? 
yes, scorn me.’ 

‘Not until you had _ loved 
another with the only love those 
who desire to marry should dare 
bring the one to the other, and 
he had turned away from you 
when he found your worthless 
cruel nature, did you come to 
me to make me your dupe to spite 
him ; but I was not to be cheated 
in that way, and you were but 
the most ordinary woman to me, 
for I had almost forgotten our 
little romance until your presence 
stirred the remembrance.’ 

Pauline turns her head aside, 
and tears fall slowly; she tries to 
hide them, but Gray sees her 
emotion. 

‘I could have brought you 
beauty, wealth, a time-honoured 
name, but you spurned them all.’ 

‘Yes, for I had found that 
which is worth them all—a true 
woman.’ 

He looks at her fixedly and 
straight as he says this, and she 
quails beneath the glance. 

‘Are you so heartless that you 
have forgotten the past ?’ 

‘The past connected with you 
and that part of my life I remember 
no more.’ 

‘Ts it too late for me to atone 
for what I have done ? now we have 
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met, both changed, both aged after 
all these years, cannot we renew 
the vows I violated ?” 

He looks at her, the beautiful 
statuesque woman, with her shawl 
thrown aside; he sees her marble 
neck and swelling bosom and 
snow-white arms, and gazes on her 
unmoved, unstirred. He darts a 
chilling, lightning glance at the 
cold passionless woman, and laughs 
a quick, short laugh. 

‘Impossible,’ he says; ‘you 
know not what you are saying. 
Love you! never.’ 

She turns round sharply, all her 
pride and womanly feeling made 
light of, and her eyes flashing. 
Looking full onhim, she says sneer- 
ingly, 

‘I might have been your wife, 
and you might have been my hus- 
band, had it not been for that 
brainless child you fell in love 
with.’ 

Hearing the one woman he has 
worshipped silently foryearsspoken 
slightly of, all the love he feels, 
and has feit, wells to his heart, and 
for a moment he says nothing, his 
strong frame quivering and his 
dark eye flashing ; then he takes her 
arm in his grip, and says fiercely, 

‘For God’s sake, take care what 
you are saying. Speak but slightly 
of her, say but one unkind word, 
sully her name but by a suspicion, 
and woman though you be, I will 
not be answerable for what I shall 
do to you.’ 

Pauline Trevillian looks up 
frightened, and quails beneath 
Gray’s fixed angry stare; she 
knows she has said too much, she 
has wounded him upon his sorest 
point. He lets her arm loose, and 
is going away from her with never 
a word of farewell ; but she speaks 
to him, so that he is obliged to stay. 

‘How fierce and angry you 
look!’ she says ; ‘once before I saw 
you look like this, but it is long 
ago—when I told you we had 
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better part, when I threw you over;’ 
she says this with a triumphant 
smile. ‘ You took my arm in your 
grasp, you left the mark of your 
cruel fingers, even as you have 
done now, and you used bitter 
words, and called me hard names. 
You did care for me then, for you 
were like one gone mad when you 
went away from me.’ 

‘I was like one in a frenzy for a 
time,’ he says, ‘ but calm moments 
came soon, and I laughed over 
my folly and forgot you entirely. 
Such love as that is not worth 
much ; I cursed you then for what 
I bless you for now.’ 

‘Can you say this to me, Dou- 
glas Gray, you who once swore 
you loved me more than all the 
world besides ?” 

‘That was before I found out 
your hollow worthless nature, be- 
fore I knew my own heart and 
mind.’ 

‘Listen to me for a few mo- 
ments,’ she says. ‘ When you asked 
me to be your wife I did not love 
you ; I was proud of the honour 
you did me, of your wealth and 
noble name; I was proud of your 
manly nature and brave daring 
ways; and all men spoke well of 
you and envied you. My fault 
was a great love of admiration, 
and this I received from all sides. 
One man especially was ever at 
my side, who was considered the 
handsomest in London; he be- 
stowed on me all his time and at- 
tention, and I, flattered, pleased, 
thinking I was very fond of him, 
gave you up. I was terribly mis- 
taken ; no word of love ever passed 
his lips to me. You know of my 
meeting with Arthur Medwyn’— 
Pauline Trevillian speaks this name 
with an inexpressible tenderness— 
‘later on, who was the only man I 
ever loved—loved, as you say, with 
all my heart and soul. He did 
not love me, he told me so, and 
now he is married long, long since. 
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I cared not what became of me 
after this, and came to you to beg 
you to receive me back, that I 
might give him scorn for scorn. 
But from you I only had a repulse. 
I have been living on all these 
years hoping and waiting for I 
know not what. I should have 
written to you had I known your 
whereabouts. I have been so 
lonely, so weary, that I have often 
wished to die ; and now, suddenly, 
like one from the grave, you ap- 
pear before me, and I am ready to 
ask your forgiveness again, and to 
let me be to you as I was in the 
days when you first knew me.’ 

Pauline Trevillian looks at him 
with a beseeching, longing look, 
her eyes peering into his. 

‘It is impossible,’ Gray says 
coldly; ‘you can never be any- 
thing to me more than an acquaint- 
ance, and after this night, perhaps, 
we shall never meet again.’ 

In these tones she knows full 
well there is a decision and deter- 
mination which no power on earth 
can shake, and she buries her face 
in her hands and weeps bitter tears. 
Suddenly she looks up and says 
between her sobs, 

‘Oh, what might have been ! 

‘You are right, what might have 
been!’ says Gray, with a terrible wail 
inhis voice, butheisthinking naught 
of Pauline Trevillian. What might 
have been! words that sound like 
a knell to some of us. Gray looks 
at the woman near him ; so abject 
and miserable she appears that he 
feels sorry to see her so, for he 
says, ‘I trust you will be happy 
yet. Farewell !’ 

He takes her hand in his, and 
with this short good-bye, never 
once looking back, he strides away 
from the park and the grounds into 
the road again. So he leaves 
Pauline Trevillian, and never on 
this earth looks upon her face 
again. The twilight has deepened 
during the time Gray has been 
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talking, and now the moon is 
shining brightly and stars are stud- 
ding the heavens. He walks along 
at a quick pace; every turn is 
known to him, and he does not 
pause till he reaches the confines 
of a wood. 

‘ Ethel,’ he says to himself, ‘ you 
know I never loved yon woman; 
you know full well you were my 
only love. I admired her and was 
infatuated, but love I never felt 
towards her, not such as she would 
have me think. When I saw you, 
child, I knew what love the human 
heart is capable of, love even 
stronger than death. I have never 
swerved in my devotion to you; I 
have not been faithless to you even 
in thought. Have no fear, my 
darling ; you are the only woman 
who could ever have been my wife, 
and now no one shall ever bear 
the name I would have given to 
you alone from out all the world. 
You are to me as though you had 
gone on a long journey, and I 
waiting for the time to go to you, 
longing to clasp you in my arms 
and shower kisses on you, and tell 
you there is no more parting for 
us. Iam waiting for the time to 
go to you, for we shall meet again, 
darling. I know it, I feel it. What 
were life worth if we had no sense 
of a future happiness when this 
earth shall have vanished from us, 
infinitely more perfect than any- 
thing we can conceive of in this 
mundane sphere? And would our 
happiness be complete if the one 
thing we have loved and cherished 
here till it has become almost a 
part of our breathing selves, neces- 
sary for our smallest wants, and 
acquainted with our every wish 
and thought, were missing? No; 
we should yearn and long for that 
which we had lost, and find no 
peace or contentment till it was 
found. Darling, and I shall have 
none till I find you. I have loved 
you deeply, fondly, and truly, and 
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you loved me the same. Though 
we meet not for years, though 
through countless ages we should 
be apart, when we do meet we 
shall be the same as though we 
had never been separated ; for, little 
one, as you used to say, “ love is 
love for evermore.”’ 

Gray turns aside and enters the 
wood. It is thick with trees of all 
sizes and all growths, and over the 
narrow footway briers and tangle- 
wood grow, so that he often has 
either to step over them or else 
move them aside. The grass is 
wild and coarse, and the tall 
bracken and graceful lady-fern 
spring up on all sides. The farther 
Gray goes the denser grows the 
shade, for the branches of the trees 
are so thick that the light of heaven 
is almost shut out. ‘The moon is 
above, a steady shining light, and is 
seen through the foliage every now 
and then. Little paths go here 
and go there, but Gray finds no 
difficulty in knowing which to take. 
At length he emerges on an open 
space, and then he stops and gazes 
all around. The grass is soft and 
smooth, and a large oak rears its 
lofty head and spreads its mighty 
branches, and at its root the ground 
is covered with moss and all the 
stones are lichen-grown. A tiny 
rill runs close by, falling down 
from a height over mossy stones 
with ferns growing between them, 
forming a miniature waterfall, and 
the sound of it is pleasant to hear. 
There are bushes growing by the 
side, but there is no view beyond, 
for the ground is rocky and rises 
to a great height, and trees and 
foliage melt away into the distance. 
Douglas Gray knows this spot full 
well. He seats himself at the foot 
of the oak on the green springy 
moss ; he looks up at the spread- 
ing branches, sees the moon peep- 
ing through, and sees its light re- 
flected on the little cascade that 
dances and leaps in the silvery 
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beams, and thinks the spot is beau- 
tifully fair. To him it is a spot of 
sweet memories, but sad ones; the 
place beneath this giant oak is 
hallowed ground. 
‘The spot where love's first links were 
wound, 
That ne‘er are riven, 


Is hallowed down to earth’s profound 
And up to heaven.’ 


‘Ethel darling, this is the spot 
beneath this tree where I first told 
you of my love, and you listened. 
Here I first strained you to my 
breast, here I first pressed my lips 
to yours, here we first felt the de- 
liciousness and joy of true love. 
You told me you had loved me for 
a long while, but not longer than I 
had you, little one, for that was 
from the first moment I saw you. 
We could have stayed here for 
ever, listening to yonder fall and 
enjoying our new-found happiness. 
How often we used to come here 
and sit! It was our favourite haunt, 
and we always remembered the 
time when we first sat here plighted 
lovers. One day I cut our initials 
on this tree’s trunk; I wonder 
whether they remain, or has time 
effaced them ?’ 

He gets up, examines the oak’s 
bole, and finds the letters, ‘ E. V., 
D. G.,’ all moss-grown and well- 
nigh obliterated; yet there they 
are still traceable, though they have 
been exposed to the heat of sum- 
mers and the snow of winters. He 
looks at them again and again, and 
every little incident connected with 
them at the time of carving 1s 
brought before him. He seats 
himself again on the ground, and 
seems in no hurry to go away. 

‘Darling, I remember you told 
me that you came every day to this 
spot when I was away to look at 
the rude letters I had cut; and I 
kissed you again and again, and 
blessed you for your love, so deep 
and tender.’ 

Gray looks across the brook into 
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the masses of green and brier, but 
his eyes are blurred and dimmed 
with tears. The memory of this 
poor child and all she was to him 
completely unmans him. He is 
no coward, this Douglas Gray, but 
a brave strong man, who has been 
trying to fight with the sorrow that 
came upon him; but of no avail—it 
is stronger than he, and has almost 
overwhelmed him. 

‘I am waiting, child, for you; 
cannot you come back to me across 
the dreadful gulf that separates us, 
and lie in my arms that are ready 
to close round you?’ 

He rises and looks far away, up 
through the leafy canopy to the 
clear unclouded sky of heaven, 
with his arms outstretched, and 
calls aloud, though none hear him. 

‘Ethel, child, come to me; my 
arms are ready to receive you; I 
am waiting, my child ; come.’ 

With a sob his hands fall to his 
side, he totters rather than walks 
to the tree and leans against it. A 
despairing look is in his eyes, and 
sorrow seems to have made him 
weak, 

‘Darling, it is impossible; you 
are beyond the reach of human 
call; as you cannot come back to 
me, O God, that I may go to you!’ 

He buries his face in his hands, 
and cries like a little child. It is 
a sad sight to see a brave strong 
man shed bitter tears; not one 
for ridicule, as some would say, 
but for pity and compassion. 
Douglas Gray moves very slowly 
away ; he is tired and weary, and 
cannot hurry. He passes along 
the overgrown paths, under the 
wide spreading branches of the 
trees, and gains the road once 
more. And now he goes over the 

same ground he has only recently 
traversed: back through the park 
in the footway by the railings, but 
there is no sign of the tall fair 
woman he talked with a little while 
ago; through the lane with tall 
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hedgerows and moss-grown banks ; 
once more along the dreary road ; 
then in the meadows beside the 
cool clear river. Leisurely as he 
has walked all the way, he slackens 
his pace as he gets beside the water, 
and he never seems tired of gazing 
on the quiet undisturbed bosom of 
the silent river; the moon’s beams 
are reflected on the glassy stillness, 
and the tranquillity and peaceful- 
ness of the scene fill his soul with 
adeepcalm. He gains the bridge 
at length and rests upon its stone- 
work, and still gazes at the placid 
gentle river, just agitated here by the 
flowing in of the streamlet. He 
lingers long, his thoughts in har- 
mony with the scene he gazes on. 
After a while he crosses the mea- 
dows, clearly seeing his way by the 
moon’s bright light—travels along 
the road a little way, ascends the 
hill, and comes close upon the 
church once more. He wearily 
drags himself up the slope that 
leads to the gate, the tall dark 
trees above shadow him every now 
and then, and only when the moon 
peeps in can he be seen. His 
hand is on the wicket-gate; he 
looks all down the lane he has just 
passed through—not the sign of 
a human being ; all is as quiet and 
undisturbed as the dead who sleep 
close at hand; he enters the church- 
yard, and the shade of a mighty elm 
falls upon him, and as he walks 
slowly on he is but dimly seen, 
and when the old tower’s broad 
shadow is on him he is seen no 
longer. And so he disappears 
from our view. 

The night wears on, the heat as 
great as ever; norain falls to cool 
the earth, which has been so 
eagerly looked for ; the people of 
Cliddesdale sleep calmly and 
peacefully ; and when the dawn 
breaks forth, and the sun rises, and 
the birds carol forth their joyous 
lays, the man has not come down 
from the churchyard. The day 
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begins and the people go about 
their work, every one to his occu- 
pation or vocation; noon comes, 
and the sun shines down upon the 
earth with intenser heat, and an 
old man moves about amongst the 
graves. Suddenly he sees a dark 
object high up on the hill where 
the boundary wall is built; slowly 
he goes towards it. At his ap- 
proach it does not move; nearer 
and nearer he goes, still no sign of 
life. He is near enough to make 
out the form of a man lying on its 
face; he gets so near that he 
touches the prostrate figure, but it 
moves not. The old man thinks 
him asleep, and tries to arouse 
him. 

Ah, try as thou wilt thou canst 
never arouse him in this life ; yes, 
verily he sleeps, but it is the sleep 
of death. Soon the whole village 
is aware of what has happened, and 
the man whose return has been so 
ardently wished for is soon recog- 
nised, and regrets are made on all 
sides that he should have been dis- 
covered thus. The inquest is held, 
and besides the evidence ofthe doc- 
tor and the old man who found the 
body, that only of two women is 
taken. A verdict of death from 
natural causes is returned, and the 
body of Douglas Gray is laid close 
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by the spot where they found it. 
He had gone to keep lonely vigil 
by the grave of the only woman he 
ever loved, and life that had been 
dreary and heavy to him fleeted 
away by her resting-place. After 
years of travel he came home to see 
the place he loved, and the spot 
where his darling lay; but all his 
travelsand wanderings ceased when 
on that summer evening he watched 
by the white cross, and life, that 
must have been fleeting away, fled 
as he watched, and in the morning 
he was found dead upon her grave. 
Yes, dead upon thegraveof the one 
woman who was all the world to 
him, whom he loved in life with 
the whole strength of his nature, 
and in death clung to her memory. 
His spirit is gone to meet hers in 
the far-off land whither we are all 
drifting, where peaceand happiness 
and contentment for everreign, and 
love, perfect love, finds its abiding 
place. On the hill-side now there 
are two white crosses, the one 
* shaded by roses,’ the other but 
newly erected, and no flowers bloom 
by it yet; the one bears the name 
of Ethel Vere, and the other that of 
Douglas Gray. Two livesthat show 
the blessed perfectness of human 
love—true, deep, and tender, and 
faithful even unto death. 








